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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The seventh and last volume of the Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekananda is being given out to the public. 
This, together with the preceding six volumes, comprises 
practically all available materials of Swamiji's writings 
and utterances. It is a matter of great satisfaction to us 
that the series has become popdiar in India and abroad, 
as is evidenced^ by the frequent editions of the earlier 
volumes. It is hoped that the present volume also will 
be equally appreciated. 

• We are deeply indebted to the authorities of the 
Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras, for the kind 
permission to incorporate permanently the “Inspired 
Talks** in the Complete Works. 

The Index to the Complete Works is in the Press, 
and will soon come out as a separate booklet. It is not 
appended to this book, with a view to benefit the holders 
of the other volumes, as well as to give facility for its 
frequent reprints necessitated by different paginations 
unavoidable in each subsequent edition of the several 
volumes. The proposed Glossaiy has been left out as 
unnecessary, since nearly every Indian word has been 
given its equivalent in its proper place. 


Mayavati 
August, 1922 


The Editor 
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INSPIRED TALKS 

(Recordex) by Miss S. E. Waldo, a discifle) 

Wednesday. June f9th, 1895. 

{This day morJIts the beginning of the regular teaching 
given daily by Swcani Vivelnananda fo his disciples at 
Thousand Island Part^. We had not yet all assembled 
there, but the Master s heart was always in his work,, so 
he commenced at once to teach the three or four who 
were with him. He came on this first morning with the 
Bible in hia hand ctnd opened to the Book o/ John, saying 
that since we were all Christians, it was proper that he 
should begin with the Christian Scriptures.) 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God. and the Word was God.’* The Hindu calls 
this Maya, the manifestation of God. because it is the 
power of God. The Absolute reflecting through the 
universe is what we call Nature. The word has two 
manifestations — ^the general one of Nature, and the 
special one of the great Incarnations of God — Krishna, 
Buddha. Jesus and Ramakrishna. Christ, the special 
manifestation of the Absolute, is known and knowable* 
The Absolute cannot be known: we cannot know the 
Father, only the Son. We can only see the Absolute 
through the tint of humanity.” through Oirist. 

In the first five verses of John is the whole essence of 
Christianity ; each verse is full of the prof49undest 
philosophy. 

The Perfect {.ever becOfncNI imi^erlect. It is in die 
darkness, but is ^ alFected by die dbikness. God’s 
mercy goes to aJSI. but is not aff^ted by dienr Wickedness. 
Tbe sun 'nl Wit - i iitefcfe d ' by ' ’esaaie! oi odr eyes 
VUrr"! ’ * 



which may make us see it distorted, in the twenty-ninth 
verse, *' takedi away the sin of the world ” means that 
Christ would show us the way to become perfect,, God 
became Oiriat to show man his true namre, that we too 
f’%e God. We are human coverings over the Divine, but 
' Si the divine Man, Christ and we are one. 

The Trinitarian Christ is elevated* above us ; the 
Unitarian Christ is merely a moral man; neither can help 
us. The Christ who is the Incarnation of God, who has 
not forgotten His divinity, that Christ can help us, in Him 
there is no imperfection. These Incarnations are always 
conscious of their own divinity ; they know it from their 
birth. They are like the actors whose play is over, but 
who, after their work is done, return to please others. 
These great Ones are untouched by aught of earth ; they 
assume our form and our limitations for a time in order to 
teach us, but in reality they are never limited, they are 
ever free. 

* * * « 

Good is near Truth, but is not^yet Truth. After 
learning not to be disturbed by evil, we have to learn 
not to be made happy by good. We must find that we 
are beyond both evil and good ; we must study their 
adjustment and see that they are both necessary. 

The idea of dualism is from the ancient Persians^ 
Really good and evil are one,^ and are in our own mind. 
When the mind is self-pmsed neither good nor bad affects 
it. freO, 'then neither <^n affect it, and we 

enjoy freedoin imd blite. Evil is the iron ^ c^ is 

.the gold one both we chaiiM. Be bree, and know once 
Ipf aU that thwe is n» chain for you. Lay hold, of the 

tKe fsUowm of Zc^Maler taught that the wiide 
':;!iaeation':;'lua: 'priiWiplea, one- being;- "called ' 

other : (iho;, 

^liiissaW' ...ctudm 



I' ■ ; " ..jv; ' •: :;:?; 

Splden chain to loo*en tte hold of the iron t^e, then 
throw bodi away. Tbe i^oro of evil is in our flesh; take 
another thorn from the same hu^ and extract the 
thorn, then throw away both and be free. 

* ♦" ^ * . 

In the world take always die pontion of the giver, 

help, give service, give any little thing you can, but ^eep' 
out barter. Make no conditions t^d none will be imposed. 
Let us give out of our own bounty, just as God gives to m. 

The Lord is the only Giver, all the world are only 
shopkeepers. Get His cheque and it must be honoured 
everywhere. 

" God is the inexplicable, inexpressible essence of 
love,” to be known, but never defined. 

* # » « 

In our miseries and struggles the world seems to us a 
very dreadful place. But just as when we watch two 
puppies playing and biting we do not concern ourselves at 
all, realising that it is only fun and that even a sharp nip 
now and then will do no actual harm, so all our strug- 
gles are but play in God’s eyes. This world is all for play 
and only amuses God ; nothing in it can make God angry. 
* * ■ * * 

” Mother I In the sea of life my bark is sinking. 

The whirlwind of illusion, the storm of attachment is 
growing every moment. 

My five oarsmen (senses) are fbtdii^, and the heln»- 
man (mind) is weak. 

My bearings are losti my b<Mt is sinkinff. 

O Mother! Save mef” 

“Mother, Thy light stops not for the saint or the 
siimer; it animates the lover and the murderer.” Mother 
Is ever manifesting through all. The light is luit polluted 
by what it shiiies ou,^ n^ behej^ad Tihe li|^ » 
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ever pure, ever c^angel^tt. Behind every creittare is thr 
*' Mother,*’ pure, lovely, never changing. ** Mother, 
manifested as light in all beings, we bow down to Thee 
She is equ<^Uy in su^ring, hunger, pleasure, sublimitv. 
*‘ When the bee sucks honey, the Lord is eating.” Know' 
ing that the Lord is everywhere, the sages give up praising 
and blaming. Know that nothing can hurt you. How> 
Are you not free> Are you not Atman? He is the Life 
of our lives, the hearing of our ears, the sight of our eyes> 

We go through the world like a man pursued by a 
policeman and see the barest glimpses of the beauty of itr 
All this fear that pursues us comes from believing in 
matter. Matter gets its whole existence from the Dresenca 
of mind behind it. What we see is God percolating 
through nature.^ 

Sunday, June 23rd. 

Be brave and be sincere; then follow any path with 
devotion and you must reach the Whole. Once lay hold 
of one link of the chain and the whole chain must come 
by degrees. Water the roots of the tree, (that is. reach 
the Lord) and the whole tree is watered; getting the 
Lord, we get all. 

One-s’dedness is the bane of the world. The more 
sides you can develop, the more souls you have and you 
can see the universe through all souls — through the 
Bhakta (devotee), and the Jnam (philosopher). Determine 
your own nature and stick fo it. Nishthd (devotion to one 
ideal) is the only method for the begiimer, but with devo- 
tion and sincerity it will lead to Churches, doctrines, 
forms are the hedges to protect die tender plant, but they 
must later be broken down that the plant may become a 
bee. So the various religionf, Bibles. Vedas, dogmas ail 
ore just tubs for the little plant ; but it must get out of the 

means matter and mind. 
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tub. NuklM is, in a manner, placing the plant in the 

tub, shielding the ttruggling soul in its path. 

« • • • 

Look at the “ocean “ and not at the “wave “ ; see no 
difference between ant and angel. Every worm is the 
brother of the Nazarene. How say one is greater and one 
less ? Each is great in his own place. We are in the sun 
and in the stars as much as her^. Spirit is beyond space 
and time, and is everywhere. Every mouth praising the 
Lord is my mouth, every eye seeing is my eye. We are 
confined nowhere ; we are not body, the universe is our 
body. We are magicians waving magic wands and creat- 
ing scenes before us at will. We are the spider in his huge 
web, who can go on the varied strands wheresoever he 
desires. The spider is now only conscious of the spot 
where he is, but he will in time become conscious of thh 
whole web. We are now conscious only where the body 
is. we can use only one brain ; but when we reach ultra- 
consciousness, we know all, we can use all brains. Even 
now we can “ pve the push” in consciousness, and it goes 
beyond and acts in the superconscious. 

We are striving “to be” and nothing more, no “ I ” 
even— just pure crystal, reflecting all, but ever the same. 
When that state is reached there is no more doing ; the 
body becomes a mere mechanism, pure without care for 
it ; it cannot become impure. 

Know you are the Infinite, then fear must die. Say 
«ver, “ I and my Father are or».” 

* * * * 

In time to come Christs will be in numbers like bunches 
of grapes on a vine; then the play will be over and will 
pass out->-«s water in a kettle beginning to boil shows 
first one bubble, then another, then more and more until 
^ is in ebuUitim and passes out as steam. Buddha and 
Chnat arc the two bi gges t *» bubM es *’ the svorld has jwtt 
prothic^. Moses was a.ripy bubbl e, grtgtter and greater 
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ones came. Sometime, however, all will be bubbles and 
escape: but creation, ever new, will bring new water to 
go through the process all over again. 

Monday, June 24th. (The reading to-day waa from 
the Bhakjti-Sutraa by Narada.) 

" Extreme love to God is Bhakti. and this love is the 
real immortality, getting which a man becomes perfectly 
satished, sorrows for no loss and is never jealous; know- 
ing which man becomes mad.” 

My Master used to say : ” This world is a huge lunatic 
asylum where aJl men are mad, some after money, some 
after women, some sfter name or fame, and a few after 
God. 1 prefer to be mad after God. God is the philoso- 
pher’s stone that turns us to gold in an instant ; the form 
remains, but the nature is chaged — ^the human form re- 
mains, but no more can we hurt or sin.” 

“Thinking of God, some weep, some sing, some 
laugh, some dance, some say wonderful things, but all 
speak of nothing but God.” 

Prophets preach, but the Incarnations like Jesus, 
Buddha, Ramakrishna, can give religion; one glance, one 
touch is enough. That is the power of the Holy Ghost, 
the ” laying on of hands ” ; the power was actually trt^ns- 
mitted to the disciples by the Master — the “chain of Gum- 
power.” That, the real baptism, has been handed down 
for untold ages. 

” Bhakti cannot be used to fulfil any desires, itself 
being the check to all desires.” Narada gives these as 
the signs of love: ” When all thoughts, all words and all 
deeds are given up unto the Lord, and the least forgetful- 
ness of God makes one intesely miserable, then love has 
begun.” 

This is the hif^rest form of love because therein is no 
daaire for reciprocity, which desire is in all huamn love.” 

” A man iiyho has gone beyond social and Scriptural 
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uspti^, he is a Sannyiisiii. When the whole soul goes to 
G«d, when^we take i^efuge only in God, then we know 
that we|iare*al>out to get this love.” 

Obey the Scriptures until you are strong enough to do 
without them, then go beyond them. Books are not an 
tmd-all. Verification ^is the only proof of religious truth. 
Each must verify for himself, and no teacher who says 
i”l have seen, but you cannot,” ■is to be trusted, only that 
one who says "You can see too.” All Scriptures, all truths 
are Vedas, in all times, in all countries; because these 
truths are to be seen and any one may discover them. 

"When the sun of Love begins to break on the 
horizon, we want to give up nil our actions unto God and 
when we forget Him for a moment, it grieves us greatly." 

Let nothing stand between God and your love for 
Him. Love Him, love Him, love Him, and let the world 
say what it will. Love is of three sorts— one demands, 
but gives nothing; the second is exchange, and the third 
is love without thought of return, love like that of the 
moth for the light. 

" Love is higher than works, than Yoga, than know- 
ledge.” 

Work is merely a schooling for the doer, it can do 
no good to others. We must work out our own problem, 
the prophets only show us how to work. ‘*What you 
think, you become.” so if you throw your burden on 
Jesus, you will have to think of Him and thus become like 
Him, you /one Him. 

" Extreme love and highest knowledge are one.” 

But dieorising about God will not do; we must love 
and work. Give up the world and all wordly things, 
especially while the "plant” is tender. Day and nigh t 
think of God and think of nothing else as far as poMible. 
The daily necessaty droughts eaU all be thought through 
Ged. Ejit to Hnti, drink to Han, deep to Him; see Him 
in nS. Talk of God to moet beni&aal . ? ^ 



:Cn^ temcx God.fAdi of 1^ grei^st clul<keiK 
am ways to God. The . company of , 

these c^dren of light is veiy Iwd to get; five minutes in 
their compatiy will change a whole life, and if you really 
want i^ehoui^, one will come to you. The presence of 
those who Idve God makes a place holy, ."such is the glory 
of the idtildren of the Lord.” They are He: and when 
they speak, their words are Scriptures. The place where 
they have been becomes filled with their vibrations, and 
those going there feel them and have a tendency to be- 
come holy also. 

”To such lovers there is no distinction of caste, learn- 
ing, beauty, birth, wealth, or occupation; because all are 
His.” 


Give up all evil company, especially at the beginning. 
Avoid worldly company, that will distract your mind. 
Gi0e up all ” me and mine.” To him who has nothing in 
the universe the Lord comes. Cut the bondage of all 
worldly affecticms; go beyond laziness and all care as to 
what becomes of you. Never turn back to see the result of 
what you have done. Give all to the Lord and go on and 
think not of it. The whole soul pours in a continuous 
current to God ; there is no time to seek money, or name, 
or fame, no time to think of anything but God ; then will 
come into our hearts that infinite, wonderful bliss of Love. 
All desires are but beads of glass. Love of God increases 
every moment and is ever new, to be known only by feel- 
ing it. Love is the eesie^^’of all, it waito for no logic, it 
is natixtal. We need no demonstration, no proof. 


Rpam is limiting something by our own minck. We 
? ^row a net and catch something, and then say thaV we 

never, never can we cat^ 


j be luwelated. Even wh^ W# 

;.^''ia of .^m:blie;lor)^vnf ’^e^true^ bUaw |#wer. 

yeny.. 



aA4 ^Km. Hie 

lor ea iiuttant aU but Gave up aU s^» fU, eg^t^^ 

set out of. anger* lu«t> giye ofi to God., ‘‘1 am . not. , but 
Thou art; the old m<i9 .» all,g<me, only Thou ri^name^ 

“l am Thou.” I^me none ; rf evU comes, know die Lf^d 
is playing with you and. be exceoding glad. 

Love is beyond time and space, it is absolute. 
Tuesday, June 25th, ^ 

After every happiness comes misery; they may be 
far apart or near. The more advanced the soul, the more 
quickly does one follow the other. W'hof we want is 
neither happinesas nor misery. Both make us forget our 
true nature: both are chains, one iron, one gold: behind 
both is the Atman, who knows neither happiness nor 
misery. These are states and states must ever change; 
but the nature of ''he Soul is bliss, peace unchanging. 
We have not to get it, we have it; only wash away die 
dross and see it. 

Stand upon the Self, then only can we truly love the 
world. Take a very, very high stand; knowing our uni- 
versal nature, we must look with perfect calmness upon 
all the panorama of the world. It is but baby’s play, ruid 
we know that, so cannot be disturbed by it. If the mind 
is pleased with praise, it will be displeased with blame. All 
pleasures of the senses or even of the mind cure evanescent, 
but within ourselves is the one true imrelated pleasure, 
dependent upon nothing. It is perfecdy free, it is bliss. 
The more our bliss is Within, the more spiritual We are. 
The pleasure of the Self is what the world calls religion. 

The internal universe, the real, is infinitely greater 
than the external, whidh is mily a shadoyQr projection of 
the true one. Tips woiidis nei^er truie ncur untrue, it is 
the shadow of truth.- “Jmagiiiaidpn i%the gildad^^ 

=.of;. truth, 

, ,v.;.We ... ep^ ...-dieii ;.:fbr us,. 'it,;' becoin«i,‘ 

, . Things we.;giye.':d|d®»;; 
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life, aiui dten, like we turn around anti are iir«^ 
of diem> or enjoy diem. But be not like certain fi«her> 
women, w1h> caught in a storm on their way home froR* 
market, took refuge iii the house of a florist. They were 
lodged for the ni^t in a room next to the garden where 
the air was full of the fragrance of flowers. In vain did 
diey try to rest, until one of their number suggested that 
they wet their fishy briskets and place them near their 
heads. Then they all fell into a sound sleep. 

The world is our fish basket, we must not depend 
upon it for enjo 3 mient. Those who do are the Tamasas 
or the bound. Then there are the R&jasas, or the egotisti- 
cal, who talk always about “1,” “1.” They do sood 
work sometimes and may become spiritual. But the 
highest are the Sattvikas, the introspective, those who live 
only the Self. Those three qualities, Tamas, Rajas and 
Sattva, are in everyone, and different ones predominate at 
different times. 

Creation is not a “ making ” of something, it is the 
struggle to regain the equilibrium, as when atoms of cork 
are thrown to the bottom of a pail of water and. rush to 
rise to the top, singly or in clusters. Life is and must be 
ctccomfianied by eoil. A little evil is the source of life : 
the little wickedness that is in the world is very good, for 
when the balance is regained, the world will end, because 
sameness and destruction are one. When this world goes, 
good and evil go with it ; but when we can transcend this 
world we get rid of both godd and evil and have bliss. 

There is no possibility of ever having pleasure without 
pain, good without evil, for living itself is just the lost 
eQuilibtium. What we want is fi%edom, not life, nor 
pleasure, nor good. Creation is infinite, widiout beginningr 
and without end, ^ ever-moving ripple in an infinite 
lake. Tliere are yet tmreached depths and others where 
the et^hbriuni has been regainad. bm the ripple is alwa)w 
die ^ru^^ the balance w 
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Life and deeth are only diffident names lor the same facti 
the two sides of the one coin. Bodi ai^ Maya, the in«ac‘« 
plicable state of striving at one time to live, and a momeiU 
later to die. Beyond this la the true nature, the Atm|0> 
While we recognise a God, it is really only the Self, from 
which we have separated ourselves and worship as otit* 
.side of us ; but it is our true Self all the time, the one 
and only God. ^ 

To regain the balance we must counteract Tamas by 
Rajas, then conquer Rajas by Sattva, the calm beautiful 
state that will grow and grow undl all else is gone. Give 
up bondage, become a son, be free, and then you can “see 
the Father,” as did Jasus. Infinite strength is religion and 
God. Avoid weakness and slavery. You are only a soul, 
if you are free ; there is immortality for you, if you are 
free ; there is a God, if He is free. 

* * * * 

The world for me, not 1 for the world. Good and 
evil are our slaves, not we theirs. It is the nature of the 
brute to remain where he is (not to progress) ; it is the 
nature of man to seek good and avoid evil ; it is the nature 
of God to seek neither, but just to be eternally blissful. 
Let us be gods ! Make the heart like an ocean, go beyond 
all the trifles of the world, be mad with joy even at evil, 
see the world as a picture and then enjoy its beauty, know- 
ing that nothing affects you. Children finding glass beads 
in a mud puddle, that is the good of the world. Look at 
it with calm complacency ; see good and evil as the same, 
both are merely " God’s play enjoy all. 

* * * * , 

My Master used' to say: "All is God, ‘but tiger- 
God is to be shunned. All water is water, but we avoid 
dirty water for diinkihg;" 

The whole sicy.is die OfeiMler,of God and the sun and 
moon are die lamps. 'What temple is needed? All eyes 
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11)1116, yet Thou hast not an eye; all hands are 
Thine, yet Thou hast not a hand. 

Neither seek nor avoid, take what comes. It is liberty 
to be kffocted by nothing; do not merely endure, be 
•unattached. Remember the story of the bull. A 
mosquito sat long on the horn of a certain bull. Then his 
conscience troubled him and he said: " Mr. Bull, 1 
have been sitting here a long time, perhaps 1 annoy you. 
1 am sorry «. 1 will go away.’* But the bull replied: " Oh 
no, not at all ! Bring your whole family and live on my 
horn : what can you do to me?” 

■Wednesday, June 26 th. 

Our best work is done, our greatest influence *s 
exerted, when we are without thought of self. All great 
geniuses know this. Let us open ourselves to the one 
Divine Actor and let Him act, and do nothing ourselves. 
“ O Arjunal I have no duty in the whole world,” says 
Krishna. Be perfectly' resigned, perfectly unconcerned ; 
then alone can you do any true work. No eyes can see 
the real forces, we can only see the results. Put out self, 
lose it, forget it : just let God work, it is His business. 
We have nothing to do but stand aude and let God work. 
'The more we go away, the more God comes in. Get 
rid of the little ” 1 ” and let only the great ” I ” live. 

We are what our thoughts have made us ; so take 
care of what you think. Words are secondsury. Thoughts 
live, they travel far. Each thought we think is dnged 
with our own character, so that for the pure and holy 
man, even his jests or abuse will have the twist of his own 
love and purity and do good. 

Desire nothing ; think of God and look for no return , 
it is the desireless who bring results. The begging monks 
'Carry religion to every man’s door; but they think that 
'drey do nothing, they claim nothing, their work is uncon- 
sciously done. If diey should of the tree of knowledge, 
tthey would become egoists, and all the good they do 
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would fly away. As soon as we say ” I *’ we are hum- 
bugged all the tfme. and we call it ** hnowable,’* but it is. 
only going round and round like a bullock tied to a tree. 
The Lord has hidden Himself best and His work is b^ 
so he who hides himself, best, accomplishes ihOst. 
Conquer yourself and the whole universe is yours. 

In the state of sattva we see the very nature of things, 
we go beyond the senses *ind beyond reason. The 
adamantine wall that shuts us in is egoism; we refer 
everything to ourselves, thinking 1 do this, that and the 
other. Get rid of this puny ** I kill this diabolism in 
us; “ not I, but Thou" — say it, feel it, live it. Until we 
give up the world manufactured by the ego, never can 
we enter the kingdom of heaven. None ever did, none 
ever will. To give up the world is to forget the ego, to 
know it not at all, living in the body, but not of it. This 
rascal ego must be obliterated. Bless men when they 
revile you. Think how much good they are doing you , 
they can only hurt themselves. Go where people hate 
you, 1^ them thrash the ego out of you and you will get 
nearer to the L.ord. Like the mother-monkey,* we hug 
our " baby." the world, as long as we can, but at last 
when we are driven to put it under our feet and step on 
it, then we are ready to come to God. Blessed it is to be 
persecuted for the sake of righteousness. Blessed are 
we if we cannot read, we have less to take us away 
from God. 

Enjoyment is the million-headed serpent that we must 
tread under foot. We renounce, and go on, then find 
nothing and despair ; but hold on, hold on. The world 
is a demon. It is a kingdom of which the puny ego is 
king. Put it away and stend firm. Give up lust and gold 
and fame and hold fast to the Lord, and at last nc shdl 

iThe mothei-monlMqr is very fend of ' bet yoang in time »F 
safety; but when danger comes, she does npt scruple to throw it 
down and tiample on it, if nec ess s i^ , to tieridf. 
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reach a state of perfect indifference. The idea that the 
gratification of the senses constitutes enjoyment is purely 
materialistic. There is not one spark of real enjoyment 
there:* all the joy there is, a mere reflection of the true 
bliss. 

Those who give themselves up to the Lord do more 
for the world than all the so-called workers. One man 
who has purified himself thoroughly, accomplishes more 
than a regiment of preachers. Out of purity and silence 
comes the word of f>ower. 

“Be like a lily, stay in one place and expand your 
petals and the bees will come of themselves.” There was 
a great contrast between Keshab Chunder Sen and Sri 
Ramakrishna. The second never recognised emy sin or 
misery in the world, no evil to fight against. The first 
was a great ethical reformer, leader, and founder of the 
Brahmo-Samaj. After twelve years the quiet prophet of 
Dakshineswztr had worked a revolution not only in India, 
but in the world. The power is with the silent ones, who 
only live and love and then withdraw their personality. 
They never say “me” and “mine” ; they are only blessed 
in being instruments. Such men are the makers of Christs 
and Buddhas, ever living, fully identified with God, ideal 
existences, asking nothing and not consciously doing any- 
thing. They are the real movers, the Jivanmuktas,* abso- 
lutely selfless, the little personality entirely blown away 
ambition non-existent. They are all principle, no perso- 
nality. 

Thursday, June 27th. (Swami brought the Neu) 
Testament this morning and talked again on the book of 
John.) 

.'^M^ommed claimed to be the “Comforter” that 
Ourist;.^]r0inised to send. He considered it unnecessary to 
claiin^a eupeinatural birth for Jesus. Such claims have 
, ^fi^tfirsUy, tree svea whils living. 
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been common in all ages and in all countrieSv All great 
men have claimed gods for their fathers. 

Knowing is only relative ; we can he God, but never 
know Him. Knowledge is a lower state; Adam’s fall 
was when he came to ‘*know.” Before that he was God, 
he was truth, he was purity. We are our own faces, but 
can see only a reflection, never the real thing. We are 
love, but when we think of it we have to use a phantasm, 
which proves that matter is only externalised thought.^ 

Nivritti is turning aside from the world. Hindu 
mythology says that the four first-created^ were warned 
by a Swan (God Himself) that manifestation was only 
secondary ; so they remained without creating. 1 he 
meaning of this is that expression is degeneration, because 
Spirit can only be expressed by the letter and then the 
“letter killeth”;^ yet principle is bound to be clothed in 
matter, though we know that later we shall lose sight of 
the real in the covering. Every great teacher understands 
this and that is why a continual succession of prophets has 
to come to show us the principle and give it a new cover- 
ing suited to the times. My Master taught that religion 
is one ; all prophets teach the same, but they can only 
present the principle in a form, so they take it out of the 
old form and put it before us in a new one. When we 
free ourselves from name and form, especially from a 
body, — ^when we need no body, good or bad, then only 


^ Since the knower can know only his reflecton aad not himdeil, 
ho is ever unknowable. So knowledge is distinct and separate from 
the knower, and as such it ia externalised thought or thought 
standing outside the knower as a separate entity. Since the 
knower goes hy the name of Spirit, that which is 'distinct and 
separate from it should go by the name of matter. Hen ce^ 
Swami says, ** Matter ia only externalised thought.'* 

^ The four first created were Sanaka, Sanand 
aO^ Sanatkum&ra. 

» Bib!e, 2 Cor. ia; 6. 
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do we escape from bondage. Etehial progreflrion is 
eternal bondage ; aniululation of form w to be preferred. 
We mtnt get free from any body, even a "god-body.” 
God w the only real eziatence, there cannot be two. 
There is but One Soul and 1 am That. 

Good works are only valuable as a, means of escape : 
they do good to the doer, never to any other. 

Knowledge is mere classification. When we find 
many things of the same kind we call the sum of them by 
a certain name and are satished; we discover "facts,” 
never "why.” We take a circuit in a wider field of dark- 
ness and think we know something! No "why" can be 
answered in this world ; for that we must go to God. 
The Knower can never be expressed ; it is as when a 
grain of salt drops into the oce;fi’^> once merged in 

the ocean. 

O'fferentiation creates; homogeneity or sameness is 
God. Get beyond differentiation ; then you conquer life 
and death and reach eternal sameness and are in God, are 
God. Get freedom, even at the cost of life. All lives 
belong to us as leaves to a book ; but we are un c han ged, 
the Witness, the Soul, upon whom the impression is 
made, as when the impression of a circle is made upon 
the eyes when a firebrand is rapidly whirled round and 
round. The Soul is the unity of all personalities, and 
because It is at rest, eternal, unchangeable. It is God, 
Atman. It is not life, but It is coined into life. It is not 

pleasure, but It is manufactured into pleasure. 

* * * * 

To-day God is being abandoned by the world be- 
cause He does not seem to be doing enough for the 
world. So they say, "Of what good is He?” Shall we 
look upon God as a lUere municipal audiority? 

AH we can do is to put do^ all desires, hates, 
difierences; put down the lower self, commit mental 
micide, as it were; keep the body and mind pure and 
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kealthy . but ohly a* inatnmuuita kelp lie tp Gctd ; 
tkat is tkdr only true use. Sedt tnttk for tirutk’a salce 
done, look not for blibs.- It fxlOy cpme, but do nd 
tkat be your incentivev Have no motive eiccep^ Cod. 
Dare to come to Trutk even tkrOugk hell. 

Friday, /une 28th. (The entire party tOent on a 
picnic for the day and although the Swami taught corn 
atantly, aa he did wherever he was, no notea were takfin 
and no record, therefore, of what he aaid remairta. Aa 
he began hia breakfaat before aetting oat, however, he 
remarked : ) 

Be thankful for all food, it is Brahman. His universal 
energy is transmuted into our individual energy and helps 
us in all that we do. 

Saturday, /une ^9th. ( The Swami came thia morning 
with a Gita iti hia hand.) 

Krishna, the !* Lord of souls,” talks to Arjuna, or 
GudSkesha, “lord of sleep” (he who has conquered sleep). 
The ” field of virtue ” (the battle-field) is this world; the 
five brothers (representing righteousness) fight the hundred 
other brothers ( all that we love and have to contend 
against) ; the most heroic brother, Arjuna (the awakened 
soul), is the general. We have to fight all sense-delights, 
the things to which we are most attached, to kill them. 
We have to stand alone; we are Brahman, all other ideas 
must be merged in this one. 

Krishna did ever3rthing but without any attachment ; 
ke was in the world, but not of it. ”'Do all work but 
widiout Attachment; work for work’s sake, never for 
yourself.” 

Freedom can never be true of name and form ; it is 

<Jay which we (tliw’ poa) ws made^^; U is 

kii^Od and nb<t*Tree, so that frpedhta pan never be bib 
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ol tke related. One pot can niever say ** 1 am (ree " as a 
pet ; only as it loses all idea of form does it become free. 
The wHple universe is only the Self widi variations, the 
one tune made bearable by variation; sometimes there 
are discords, but they only make the subsequent harmony 
more perfect. In the tiniversal melody three ideas stand 
out — ^freedom, strength and sameness. 

If your freedom hurts others, you are not free there. 
You must not hurt others. 

*' To be weak is to be miserable,” says Milton. 
Doing and suffering are inseparably joined. (Often, too, 
the man who laughs most is the one who suffers most.) 
** To work you have the right, not to the fruits thereof.” 

* « s * 

Evil thoughts, looked at mateNally, are the disease 
bacilli. 

Each thought is a little hammer blow on the lump of 
iron which our bodies are, manufacturing out of it what 
we want it to be. 

We are heirs to all the good thoughts of the universe, 
if we open oiuselves to them. 

The book is all in us. Fool, hearest not thou? In 
thine own heart day and night is singing that Eternal Music 
—SachchidSnanda, soham, soham — ^Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss Absolute, 1 am He, 1 am He. 

The foimtain of all knowledge is in every one of us, 
in the ant as in the highest angel. Real religion is one, 
but we quarrel with the forms, the symbols, the illustra- 
tions. The millennium exists already for those who find 
it; we have lost ourselves and then think the world 
as lost. 

Perfect strength will have no activity in this world; 
h only ia, it does not act. 

While real perfection is only one, relative perfectioabs 
tniart be many. 



Sm^fkVr June JOtit. 

To try to think without a phantasm is to to itilike' 
the impossible possible. We cannot think “ mammalia ’’ 
without a concrete example. So with the idea of God. 

T^e great abstraction of ideas in the world is what 
we call God. 

Each thought has two parts, — the thinking and the 
word, and we must have both. Neither idealists nor mate- 
rialists are right; we must take both idea and expression. 

All knowledge is of the reflected, as we can only see 
our face in a mirror. No one will ever know his own 
Self or God, but we are that own Self, we ate God. 

In Nirvana you are when you are not. Buddha said, 
“You are best, you are real when you are not ” — when 
the little self is gone. 

The Light Divine within is obscured in most people. 
It is like a lamp in a cask of iron, no gleam of light can 
shine through. Gradually, by purity and. unselfishness we 
can make the obscuring medium less and less dense, until 
at last it becomes as transparent as glass. Sri Rama- 
krishna was like the iron cask transformed into a glass 
cask, through which can be seen the inner light as it is. 
We are all on the way to become the cask of glrws and 
even higher and higher reflections. As long as there is 
a “ cask “ at all, we must think through material means. 
No impatient one can ever succeed. 

* • . . • . - 

Great saints are the object-lessons of the Principle. 
But the disciples make the saint the Principle and then 
thej'’ f<»get the Principle in the person. 

The result of Buddha’s constant tnveighmg ageuhst 
a personal God was the introduction of idbls into India. 
In the Ve^s they knew them not, b^aup« they saw God 
eyeiywfa^ bitt |he reaction a^ihst the loss of God as 
Greator and Friend was to moke i^lsi mid pa<^Bba became 
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an i<l<4-^o too with Jesus. The range of idols is bom 
‘ Wood and stone to Jesus and Buddha« but we inust have 
idols. 

Violent attempts at reform always end by retarding 
reform. Do not say, “ You are bad ” ;,say only, “ You 
are good, but be better.” 

Priests are an evil in every country because they 
denounce and criticise, pulling at one string to mend it 
until two or three others are out of place. Love never 
denounces, only ambition does that. There is no such 
thing as '* righteous ” anger, or justifiable killing. 

' If you do not allow one to become, a lion, he will 
become a fox. Women are a power, only now it is more 
for evil because man oppresses woman; she is the fox» 
but when she is no longer oppressed, she will become 
the lion. 

Ordinarily speaking, spiritual aspiration ought to be 
balanced through the intellect; otherwise it may degener> 
ate into mere sentimentality. 

• * * Ik 

All theists agree that behind the changeable there i» 
an Unchangeable, though they vary in their conception 
of the Ultimate. Buddha denied this in toto. ” There is 
no Brahman, no Atman, no soul,” he said. 

As a character Buddha was the greatest the world has 
ever seen ; next to him Christ. But the teachings of 
Krishna as taught by the Gita mre the grandest die world 
has ever known. He who .wrote that wonderful poem 
was one of those rare souls whose lives send a wave of 
regeneration tluough the world. The human race will 
never agaui see such a brsun as his who wrote the Gita. 

tmly mm w maniferting as 

eai^ jor and^the same iivar;!whJs 
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fi^^ONDkV, July { Sri Reandpithna Deva.) 

' Sri Ramakririana was rile son of a veiy oaritoriox 
firahmin, who would refuse even a from any hut a 
epedal caste of Brahmins; neither might he work. Uor 
even be , a priest in a temple, nor sell books nor serve 
anyone. He could only have “ what fell from the skies ” 
(alms) and even then it miist not come through a "faUen” 
Brahmm. Temples have no hold on the^Hindu religion ; 
if they were all destroyed religion would not be affected 
a grain. A man must only build a house for “ God and 
guests,” to build for himself would be selfish; therefore 
he erects temples as dwelling places for God. 

Owing to the extreme poverty of his family, Sri Rama- 
krishna was obliged to become in his boyhood a priest 
in a temple dedicated to the Divine Mother, also called 
Prakriti, or Kali, represented by a female figure standing 
with feet on a male figure, indicating that until Maya 
lifts, we can know nothing. Brahman is neuter, unknown 
and unknowable, but to be objectified He covers Himself 
with a veil of Maya, becomes the Mother of the Universe 
and so brings forth the creation. The prostrate figure 
(Shiva, or God) has become Shava (dead, or lifeless) by 
being covered by Maya. The Jnani says, “ 1 will un- 
cover God by force ” (Advaitism); but the dualist says, 
” 1 will uncover God by praying to Mother,' begging Her 
to open riie door to which She alone has the key,” 

' The daily service of the Mother Kali gradually awaken- 
ed such intense devotion in the heart of the young priest 
that he could no longer carry on the regular temple wor- 
ship, so he abandoned his duties and retired to a small 
woodland in the temple compound, where he gave him- 
self up enthrely to meditation. These woods were on the 
bank of the river Ganges and one day the swfft current 
bore to Us very feel just the necessary materiab to bu3d 
him a little hut. In this hufe^ stayed and wept and 
prayed, ttricUg no; riiougU for the: care of his ^^b^ or f<» 
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except lus £Hvme Mower. A'rtlati^e fed Iwn once 
; « dmy mnd watched ovnr him. Later cune e l|tdy Sannya> 
• sih. or.aacedc, to help him find his “ Mother.” Whatever 
teachers he needed came to him unsoui^t; from every 
sect some holy saint would come and offer to teach him 
and to each he listened eagerly. But he worshipped only 
Mo^er ; all to him was Mother. 

Sri Rama^shna never spoke a harsh Word against 
anyone. So beautifully tolerant was he that every sect 
thought that he belonged to them. He loved everyone. 
To him all religions were true. He found a place for 
each one. He was free, but free in love, not in “thunder.” 
The mild type creates, the thundering type spreads. Paul 
was the thundering type to spread the light.' 

The age of St. Paul, however, is gone ; we are to be 
the new lights for this day. A self-adjusting organisation 
is the great need of our time. When we can get one, 
that will be the last religion of the world. The wheel must 
turr^ ^and we shotdd help it, not hinder. The waves of 
religious thought rise and fall, and t>n the topmost one 
stands the “prophet of the period.” Ramakrishna came 
to teach the religion of to-day, constructive, not destructive. 
He had to go afredi to Nature to ask for facts and he got 
scientific religion, which never says “believe,” but “see” ; 
** 1 see, and you too can see.” Use the same means and 
you will reach the same vision. God will come to every- 
one, harmony is within the reach of all. Sri Ramakrishna's 
teadbings are ” the gist pf Hinduism ” ; they were not 
peculiar to him. Nor did he claim that they were; he 
cared naught for name or fame. 

He began to preach when he was about forty ; but 
he never went out to do it. He waited for those who 
. wramed his timidiings to cmne to him. In accordance with 
iTiinda custom, he was married by his parent % early 

* And it has been said by many that Swami Tivekanaada lum- 
'"ii^''wai'':a'1dad:''ef St,'']Patd’te/Sri'lUanakii8fana. ' ' 



^outh to a IHtle girl o£ five, v^u> remained pt borne' vndi 
|t» fpinily in a distant village, unconscious of the great 
struggle through which her yoi;^ husband was pminng. 
When she ieaf^ed maturity, he was already deeply 
absorbed in religious devotion. She travelled oh foot 
from her home to the temple at Dakshineswar where he 
was then living, and as soOn as she saw him she recog> 
nised what he was, for she herself was a great souk pure 
and holy, who only desired to help his work, never to 
drag him down to the level of the Grihastha (householder). 

Sri Ramakrishna is worshipped in India u one of 
the great Incarnations and his birthday is celebratd there 
as a religious festival. 

* 

# « 

A curious round stone is the emblem of Vishnu, the 
omnipresent. Each morning a priest comes in, offers 
sacrifice to the idol, waves incense before it, then puts it 
to bed and apologies to God for worshipping Him in 
that way, because he can only conceive of Him through 
an image or by means of some material object. He 
bathes the idol, clothes it, and puts his divine self into the 
idol “ to make it alive.” 

* * » « 

There is a sect which says: ” It is weakness to wor- 
ship only the good and beautiful, we ought also to love 
and worship the hideous and the evil/* This sect prevails 
all over Tibet and they have no marriage. In India 
proper they cannot exist openly, but organise secret 
societies. No decent men will belong to^'them except sub 
rosa. Thrice communism was tried in Tibet and thrice 
it failed. Thy use Tapas and with immense success as 
far as power is concerned. 

Tap^ means litecally “to bum.” It is a kind of 
p<mance to “ heat *’ the higher nature> It is sometimes in 
the form of a sunrise to suiuet voyr, as repeating 
Om all uectotoi^y* n^ese ai^ns yi® produco p 
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oextein power tliat you can convert into any form you 
wid), apintual or material. Thia idea of Tapas penetrates 
rile whole of Hindu religion. The Hindus even say that 
God ma^e Tapas to create the world. It is a mental in- 
atrument with which to do everything. “Evers^thing in 

the diree worlds can be caught by Tapw.” 

* * * ■'* 

People who report about sects with which they are 
not in sympathy are both conscious and unconscious liars. 
A believer in one sect can rarely see truth in others. 

* * * * 

A great Bhakta (Hanuman) once said when asked 
what day of the month it was, “ God is my eternal date, 
no other date I care for.** 

Tuesday, July 2nd. {The Divine Mother.) 

Saktas worship the Universal Energy as Mother, the 
sweetest name they know ; for the mother is the highest 
ideal of womanhood in India. When God is worshipped 
as “Mother,** as Love, the Hindus call it the “right- 
handed** way, and it leads to spirituality but never to 
material prosperity. When God is worshipped on His 
terrible side, that is, in the “left-handed** way, it leads 
usually to great material prosperity, but rarely to spiritual- 
ity ; and eventually it leads to degeneration and the 
obliteration of the race who practise it. 

Mother is the first manifestation of power and is 
considered a higher idea than father. With the name 
of Mother com^ the idea of Shakti, Divine Energy and 
omnipotence, just as the baby believes its mother to be 
all-powerful, able to do anything. The Divine Mother is 
rite Kundalini sleeping in us; without worshipping Her 
we can never know ourselves. All-merciful, all-powerful, 
omnipresent are attributes of Divine Mother. !^ie is the 
sum-total of the energy in rite universe. Every mimifes- 
tntion of power in the univetse is “Mother.” !^e is life, 
Sh» is Intelligence, l%e is Love. I%e is in the universe. 
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Ertablialaed iii the idea of Mo^tn we can dd' Mjrdiing. 

quidcly answers prayer^ 

i%e can shoyv Herself to us in any fortn at any 
moment. Divine Mother can have form (Rupa) and name 
(N&ma), or name without form, and as we worship Her 
in these various aspects we can rise to pure Being, having 
neither form nor name. 

The sum total of all the cells in an organism is one 
person ; so each soul is like one cell and the sum of them 
is Qod, and beyond that is the Absolute. The sea cidm 
is the Absolute ; the same sea in waves is Divine Mother. 
She is time, space and causation. God is Mother and 
has two natures, the conditioned and the unconditioned. 
As the former. She is God, Nature and soul (man). As 
the latter. She is unknown and unknowable. Out of the 
-Unconditioned came the trinity, God, Nature and soul, 
■the triangle of existence. This is the VisishtUdvaitist idea. 

A bit of Mother, a drop, was Krishna, another was 
Buddha, another was Christ. The worship of even one 
’spark of Mother in our earthly mother leads to greatness. 
Worship Her if you want love and wisdom. 

Wednesday, July 3 rd . 

Generally speaking, human religion begins with fear. 
“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdcm." But 
later comes the higher idea, Perfect love casteth put 
tear.” Traces of fear will remain with ns until we get 
knowledge, know what God is. Christ, being man, had 
’to see iihpurity and denounced it; but God, infinitely 
higher, does not see iniquity and cannot be angry. 
Denunciation is never the highest. David’s hands were 
smeared with blood ; he could build the temple.’ 

The more we grow in Ipve and virtue and holiness, - 
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llw more we see love and virtue aiid holiness outside. 
Ail condemnation of od^exs really condemns ourselves. 
Adjust the microcosm (which is in your power to do) and! 
the macrocosm will adjust itself for you. It is like the 
hydrostatic paradox, one drop of water can balance the 
universe. We cannot see outside what we cure not inside. 
The universe is to us what the huge 'engine is to the 
miniature engine ; an indication of any error in the tiny 
engine leads us to imagine trouble in the huge one. 

Every step that heis been really gained in the world* 
has been gained by love ; criticising can never do any 
good, it has been tried for thousands of years. Condemna- 
tion accomplishes nothing. 

* A real Vedantist must sympathise with all. Monism, 
or absolute oneness, is the very soul of Vedanta. Dualists 
naturally tend to become intolerant, to think theirs the 
only way. The Vaishnavas in India, who are dualists, 
are a most intolerant sect. Among the Shaivas, another 
dualistic sect, the story is told of a devotee by the name 
of GhantSkarna, or the Bell-eared, who was so devout a 
worshipper of Shiva that he did not wish even to hear the 
name of any other deity ; so he wore two bells tied to his. 
ears in order to drown the sound of any voice uttering 
other Divine names. On account of his intense deVotion 
to Shiva the latter wanted to teach him that there was no 
difference between Shiva and Vishnu, so He appeared 
before him as half Vishnu and half Shiva. At that moment 
the devotee was waving incense before Him, but so great 
was the bigotry of Ghantikarna that when he saw the 
fragrance of the incense entering the nostril of Vishnu, 
hft thrust his finger into it to prevent the god from enjoying 
the sweet smell. 

* * * * 

The meat-eating animal, like the lion, gives one blow 
and subsides, but the patient bullock goes on all day, 
eating and sleeping as it walks. The live Yankee '* 


can- 
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not compete with the rice-eating Chinese coolie. While 
military power dominates, meat-eating will prevail; but 
with the advance of science fighting will grow less and 

then the vegetarians will come in. 

s * * , « 

We divide orirselves into two to love God, myself 
loving my Self. God has created me and 1 have created 
God. We create God in oui^^ image ; it is we who create 
Him to be our master, it is not God who makes us His 
servants. When we know that we are one with God, that 
we and He are friends, then come equality and freedom. 
So long as you hold yourself separated by a hair’s breadth 
from this Eternal One, fear cannot go. 

Never ask that foolish question, what good will it do' 
to the world? Let the world go. Love and ask nothing; 
love and look for nothing further. Love and forget all 
the “ isms.” Drink the cup of love and become mad. Say 
“ Thine, O Thine for ever, O Lord f” and plunge in, for- 
getting all else. The very idea of God is love. Seeing 
a cat loving her kittens stand and pray. God has become 
manifest there; literally believe this. Repeat, “I am 
Thine, I am Thine,” for we can see God everywhere. 
Do not seek for Him, just see Him. 

” May the Lord ever keep you alive. Light of the 

world. Soul of the universe !” 

* * * * 

The Absolute cannot be worshipped, so we must 
worship a manifestation, such a one as has our nature. 
Jesus had our nature ; he became the Christ ; so can we 
and so must we. Christ and Buddha were the names of a 
state to be attained ; Jesus and Gautama were the persons 
to manifest it, “ Mother ” is the first and highest mani- 
festation, next the Christs and Buddhas. We make our 
own envirorunent and we strike the fetters ofi. Hie 
Atman is the fearless. When we pray to a God outside, 
it is good, only we do not know what we do. When we 
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the Self, we'^imderstand. The hts^est expression 
love is unification* 

There was a time when I was a woman and he 
**was a man. 

Still love grew until there was neither he nor 1 ; 

Only I remember faintly there was a^time when there 
were two. 

But love came between and made them one.** 

— Persian Sufi Poem 

Knowledge exists eternally and is co-^existent with 
Cod. The man who discovers a spiritual law is inspired 
and what he brings is revelation, but revelation too is 
eternal, not to be crystallised as final and then blindly 
followed. The Hindus have been criticised so many years 
by their conquerors that they (the Hindus) dare to criticise 
their religion themselves, and this makes them free. Their 
foreign rulers struck oS their fetters without knowing 
it. The most religious people on earth, the Hindus have 
actually no sense of blasphemy; to speak of holy things 
in any way is to them in itself a sanctification. Nor have 
they any artificial respect for prophets or books, or for 
bypocritical piety. 

The Church tries to fit Christ into it, not the Church 
into Christ; so only those writings were preserved that 
suited the purpose in hand. Thus the books are not to 
be depended upon and book-worship is the worst kind of 
idolatry to bind our feet. All has to conform to the book 
—science, religion, philosophy; it is the most horrible 
tyranny, this tyranny of the Protestant Bible. Every man 
in Chri^an countries has a huge cathedral on his head 
mmf on top of that a book, and yet man lives and grows I 
Cioes not this prove that man is God? 

Man is the highest being that exists and this is the 
'greatest world. We can have no conception of God higher 
than man, so our Cod is man and man is God. When we 
flfise and go beyond and find something higher, we have 
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to jump out of the mind, out of body and die imagiiwtion! 
and leave this world ; whoi we rise to be the Absoli;Ue, we 
are no longer in this world. Man is the apex of the only 
world we can ever know. All we know of aninuJs is- 
only by analogy, we judge diem what we do and feel) 
ourselves. 

The svim total of knowledge is ever the same, only 
sometimes it is more manifested end sometimes less. * The 
only source of it is within and there only is it found. 

« * « • 

All poetry, painting and music is feeling expressed) 

through words, through colour, through sound. 

« « * • 

Blessed are those upon whom their sins are quickly 
visited, their account is the sooner balanced I Woe to- 
those whose punishment is deferred, it is the greater ! 

Those who have attained sameness are said to be living 
in God. All hatred is killing the “Self by the self,” there-* 
fore love is the law of life. To rise to this is to be perfect, 
but the more perfect we are, the less work (so-called) can. 
we do. The Sattvikas see and know that all is mere 
child’s play and do not trouble themselves about anything. 

It is easy to strike a blow, but tremendously hard to- 
stay the hand, stand still and say, “ In Thee, O Lx}rd, L 
take refuge,” and then wait for Him to act. 

Friday, July 5th. 

Until you are ready to change any minute you can 
never see the truth ; but you must hold fast and be steady 
in the search for truth. 

« • * « 

Ch&rv&kas, a very ancient sect in India, were rank 
materiidists. They have died out now and most of their 
books are lost. They claimed that the soul, being the* 
product of the body and its forces, died with it; that 
diere was no proof of its furth^ exiiteikce. They demetii 
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Inferential knowledge, accepting only perception by the 
•enses. 

• * * * 

« 

Sam&dhi is when the Divine and human are in one, 
or it is " bringing sameness.’* 

« * « 

« 

Materialism says the voice of freedom is a delusion. 
Idealism says the voice that tells of bondage is delusion. 
Vedanta says you are free and not free at the same time ; 
never free on the earthly plane, but ever free on the 
spiritual. 

Be beyond both freedom and bondage. 

We are Shiva, we are immortal knowledge beyond 
the senses. 

Infinite power is back of everyone ; pray to Mother, 
and jt will come to you. 

“ O Mother, giver of Vak (eloquence). Thou self- 
existent, come as the Vak upon my lips," (Hindu invoca- 
ition.) 

" That Mother whose voice is in the thunder, come 
Thou in me I Kali. Thou time eternal. Thou force 
irresistible, Shrdcti, Power I” 

Saturday, July 6th. ( To-day we had Shcmkflracharya* s 
tcommentary on Vyasa'a Vedanta Sutrae.) 

Om tat sat ! 

According to Shankara, there are two phases of the 
universe, one is I and the 'other thou ; and they are as 
■contrary as light and darkness, so it goes without saying 
that neither can be derived from the other. On the subject, 
the object has been superimposed: the subject is the 
•onh^ reality, the other a mere appearance. The opposite 
-view is imtenaUe. Matter and the external world are 
Init the soul in a certain state ; in reality there is only one. 

> AU our world comes from truth and untrutli coupled 
tbge^Cr. Sams&ra 0ife) is the result of the contrarfictory 
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forces acting upon us. -like die diagonal motionf^’ of a 
l>ail in a parallelogram ol forces. The wodd is God and 
is real. Kut that is not the world we see ; just as we see 
silver in the mother>'of-peari where it is not. This is 
what is known as AdhylLsa or superimposition, that is. a 
relative existence dependent upon a real one. as when 
we recall a scene we have seen ; for the time it exists for 
us. but that existence is not re^l. Or some say. it is as 
when we imagine heat in water, which does not belong 
to it ; so really it is something which has been put where 
it does not belong, taking the thing for what it is not.*' 
We see reality, but distorted by the medium through which 
we see it. 

You can never know yourself except as objectified. 
When we mistake one thing for another, we always take 
the thing before us as the real, never the unseen ; thus 
we mistake the object for the subject. The Atman neVer 
becomes the object. Mind is the internal sense, the outer 
senses are its instruments. In the subject is a trifle of the 
objectifying power that enables him to know ** 1 am *’ ; 
but the subject is the object of its own self, never of the 
mind or the senses. You can, however, superimpose 
one idea on another idea, as when we say, **The sky is 
blue,” the sky itself being only an idea. Science and 
nescience there are, but the Self is never affected by 
any nescience. Relative knowledge is good, because it 
leads to absolute knowledge; but neither the knowledge 
of the senses, nor of the mind, nor even of the Vedas, 
is true, since they are all within the realm of relative 
knowledge. First get rid of the delusion, ”I am the body.” 
then only can we want real knowledge. Man's knowledge 
as only a higher degree of brute knowledge. 

« «> # * 

One part of the Vedas deals with Karma — >form and 
ceremonies. The other part deals with the knowledge 
of Brahman and discusses relij^on,. The Vedas in this 
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pwft IhttcK of l3io^ *Bid liocMiM! tfioy do, di^r know-* 
lodge it apruoaching real knowledge. Knowledge of die 
Abeolate depends upon no book, nor upon anything; it 
is absolute in itself. No amount of study will give this 
knowledge ; it is not theory, it is realisation. Geanse the 
dust from the mirror, purify your own mind, and ig a 
flash you know that you are Brahman. 

God exists, not birth nor death, not pain nor misery, 
nor murder, nor change, nor good nor evil ; all is Brahman. 
We take the ‘'rope for the serpent,” the error is ours... 
We can only do good when we love God and He reflects 
our love. The murderer is God and the ” clothing of 
murderer” is only superimposed upon him. Take him 
by the hand and tell him the truth. 

Soul has no caste and to think it has is a delusion ; 
/so'^are life and death, or any motion or quality. The 
Atman never changes, never goes nor comes. It is the 
eternal Witness of all Its own manifestations, but we take 
It for the manifestation ; an eternal illusion, without begin- 
ning or end, ever going on. The Vedas, however, have to 
come down to our level, for if they told us the highest 
truth in the highest way, we could not understand it. 

Heaven is a mere superstition arising from desire, and 
desire is ever a yoke, a degeneration. Never approach 
anything except as God ; for if we do, we see evil, because 
we throw a veil of delusion over what we look at and then 
we see evil. Get free from these illusions; be blessed. 
Freedom is to lose all illumons. 

In one sense Brahman is known to every human being ; 
he knows, “I am” ; but man does not know himself as he 
is. We all know we are, but not how we are. All lower 
explanations are partial truths ; but the flower, the essence 
of Bie Vedas, is that the Self in each of us is Brahman. 
lEv^ary phenomenon i$ inefaided in bhfth, grovrth sofid death ; 
appearance, teq nrinaai ipe and disappearMice. Our own 
leidisatkia is beyond die Vedas, because evegn depend 
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upon that. The highest Vedanta is the plulosophy of the 
Beyond. 

To say that creation has any beginning is to lay the 
axe at the root of all philosophy. 

Maya is the energy of the universe, potential and 
kinetic. Until Mother releases us^ we cannot get free. 

The universe is ours to enjoy, but want nothing. To 
want is weakness. Want makes>^U8 beggars, and we are 
sons of the king, not beggars. 

Sunday morning, July 7th. 

Infinite manifestation dividing itself in portions still 
remains infinite, and each portion is infinite.^ 

Brahman is the same in two forms—changeable and 
unchangeable, expressed and unexpressed. Know that 
the Knower and the known are one. The Trinity — the 
Knower, the known and knowing — is manifesting as this 
universe. That God the Yogi sees in meditation, he sees 
through the power of his own Self. 

What we call nature, fate, is simply God*s will. 

So long as enjoyment is sought, bondage remains. 

Only imperfection can enjoy, because enjoyment is the 

fulfilling of desire. The human soul enjoys Nature. The 

underlying reality of Nature, soul and God is Brahman; 

but It (Brahman) is unseen, until we bring It out. It may 

be brought out by Pramantha, or friction, just as we can 

produce fire by friction. The body is the lower piece of 

wood, Om is the pointed piece and Dhyana (meditation) 

is the friction. When this is used, that light which is 

the knowledge of Brahman will burst forth in the soul. 

• 

^ Jnfinltty is one, without a secon<l', ever indivisible, and un- 
manifested. By * iinfinite manifestation * the Swami means the 
universe, both visible and invisible. Although it is made of 
countless forms which are limited by their very nature, still as a 
whole it is always infinite; nay,, even a portion of it is infinite, as 
each such portion is inseparably united with it. 

VII— 3 
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Seek it through Yopas. Holding the body upright, sacrifice 
the organs of sense in the mind. The sense-centres are 
within, and their organs without ; drive them into the mind 
and through Dharana (concentration) fix the mind in 
Dhyana. Brahman is omnipresent in the universe as is 
butter in milk, but friction makes It manifest in one place. 
As churning brings out the butter in the milk, so Dhyana 
brings the realisation of Brahman in the soul. 

All Hindu philosophy declares that there is a sixth 
sense, the superconscious, and through it comes inspira- 
tion. 

* * * * 

The universe is motion, and friction will eventually 
bring everything to an end : then comes a rest and after 

that all begins again. 

* « * * 

So long as the “ skin sky *’ surrounds man, that is, so 
long as he identifies himself with his body, he cannot see 
God. 

Sunday afternoon 

There are six schools of philosophy in India that are 
regarded as orthodox because they believe in the Vedas. 

Vyasa’s philosophy is par excellence that of the 
Upanishads. He wrote in Sutra form, that is, in brief 
algebraical symbols without nominative or verb. I'his 
caused so much ambiguity ^hat out of the Sutras came 
dualism, mono-dualism, and monism, or ** roaring 
Vedanta ” ; and all the great commentators in these 
different schools were at times ** conscious liars ” in order 
to make the texts suit their philosophy. . 

The Upanishads contain very little history of the 
doings of any man, but nearly all other Scriptures are 
largely personal histories. The Vedas deal almost entirely 
with philosophy. Religion without philosophy runs into 
SEgierstition : philosophy %rithout religion becmnes dry 
atheism. 
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Vishidtta-advaita is qualified Advaita (mofiinn). Its 
expounded was Ramanuja. He says, ** Out of the ocean 
■of milk of the Vedas. Vyasa has churned this butter of 
philosophy, the better to help mankind.” He says again. 
” All virtues and all qualities belong to Brahman, Lord of 
ihe universe. He is the greatest Purusha. Madhva is a 
thorough-going dualist, or dvaitist. He claims that even 
women might study the Vedas. He quotes chiefly from 
the Puranas. He says that Brahman means Vishnu, not 
Shiva at all. because there is no salvation except through 
Vishnu. 

Monday, July 8th. 

There is no place for reasoning in Madhva's explana- 
tion, it is all taken from the revelation in the Vedas. 

Ramanuja says, the Vedas are the holiest study. Let 
the sons of the three upper castes get the Sutra* and at 
eight, ten, or eleven years of age begin the study, which 
means going to a Guru and learning the Vedas word for 
word, with perfect intonation and pronunciation. 

Japa is repeating the Holy Name; through this the 
devotee rises to the Infinite. This boat of sacrifice and 
ceremonies is very frail, we need more than that to know 
Brahman, which alone is freedom. Liberty is nothing 
more than destruction of ignorance and that can only go 
when we know Brahman. It is not necessary to go through 
all these ceremonials to reach the meaning of the Vedanta. 
Repeating Om is enough. 

Seeing difference is the cause of all misery, md ignor- 
ance is the cause of seeing difference, lliat is why 
ceremonials are not needed, because they increase the 
idea of inequality ; you practise them to get rid of some- 
thing, or to obtain something. 

Brahman is without action, ^^an is Brahman and we 
are Atman; knowledge like this takes off all error. It 
must be heard, apprehended ipteUectutdly, and lastly 

* i.e., the holy dummi. 
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realised. . G>gitatin2 is applying reason and estabiishing 
this knowledge m ourselves by reason. Realising is mak- 
ing it a part of otu lives by constant thinking of it. Thia 
constant thought, or Dhyanam, is as oil that pours in one 
unbroken line from vessel to vessel ; Dhyanam rolls the 
mind in this thought day and night and so helps us toi- 
attain to liberation. Think always “ Soham, Soham ” ; 
this is almost as good as liberation. Say it day and night ; 
realisation will come as the result of this continuous cogita- 
tion. This absolute and continuous remembrance of the- 
Lord is what is me^mt by Bhakti. 

This Bhakti is indirectly helped by all good works. 
Good thoughts and good works create less differentiation 
than bad ones, so indirectly they lead to freedom. Work, 
but give up the results to the Lord. Knowledge alone 
can make us perfect. He who follows the God of Truth 

with devotion, to him the God of Truth reveals Himself. 

* * « « 

We are lamps, and our burning is what we call “life. 
When the supply of oxygen gives out, then the leunp must 
go out. All we can do is to keep the lamp clean. Life 
is a product, a compound, and as such must resolve itself 
into its elements. 

Tuesday, July 9th. 

Man as Atman is really free, as man he is bound, 
changed by every physical condition. As man, he is a 
machine with an idea of freedom ; but this human body 
is the bei^ and the human mind the highest mind there 
is. When a man attains to the Atman state he can take 
*a body, making it to suit himself ; he is above law. This 
is a statement and must be proved. Each one must prove 
it for himself; we may satisfy ourselves but we cannot 
satisfy another. Raja-Yoga is the only science of religion 
diat can be demonstrated, and on^ what 1 msrself have 
proved by experience, do I teach. The full ripeness of 
reason is intuition, but intuition cannot antagonise reason- 
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Work purifies the heart tmd so leads to Vidya 
dvrisdom). The Buddhists said doing good to men and to 
animals were the only works; the Brahmins said that 
worship and all ceremonials were equally ** work ” and 
purified the mind. Sankara declares that “all works, good 
and bad. are against knowledge.” Actions tending to 
ignorance are sins, not directly, but as causes, because 
(they tend to increase Tamas dhd Rajas. With Sattva 
only, comes wisdom. Virtuous deeds take off the veil 
from knowledge and knowledge alone can make us see 
God. 

Knowledge can never be created, it can only be dis- 
covered ; and every man who makes a great discovery is 
inspired. Only, when it is a spiritual truth he brings, we 
call him a prophet; and when it is on the physical plane, 
we call him a scientific man, and we attribute more 
importance to the former, although the source of all truth 
is one, 

Shankara says. Brahman is the essence, the reality of 
€iH knowledge and that all manifestations as Knower, know- 
ing and known are mere imaginings in Brahman. Ramanuja 
attributes consciousness to God ; the real monists attri- 
bute nothing, not even existence in any meaning that we 
can attach to it. Ramanuja declares that God is the 
essence of conscious knowledge. UndifferentiMed 
consciousness, when differentiated, becomes the world. 

• • « » 

Buddhism, one of the most philosophical religions in 
the world, spread all through the populace, the common 
people of India. What a wonderful culture there must 
have been among the Aryans twenty-five himdred years 
ago, to be able to grasp such ideas- 1 

Buddha was the only great Indian philosopher who 
would not recogmse caste, and not one of his followers 
Temams in India. All the other philosophers pandered 
snore or less to social prejudices; no flatter how high they 
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soared, still a bit of the vulture remained in them. As 
my Master used to say, ** The vulture soars high out of 
sight in the sky, but his eye is ever on a bit of carrion on 
the earth/* 

s s s • 

The ancient Hindus were wonderful scholars, veritable 
living encyclopaedias. They said, ** Knowledge in books 
and money in other people's hands is like no knowledge 
and no money at all/* ^ 

Shankara was regarded by many as an incarnation of 
Shiva. 

Wednesday, July 1 0th. 

There are sixty-five miUion Mohammedans in India,, 
some of them Sufis. ^ Sufis identify man with God and 
through them this idea came into Europe. Ihey say, ** 1 
am that Truth**; but they have an esoteric as well as an 
exoteric doctrine, although Mohammed himself did not 
hold it. 

** Hashahashin has become our word ** assassin,** 
because an old sect of Mohammedanism killed non- 
believers as a part of its creed. 

A pitcher of water has to be present in the Moham- 
medan worship as a symbol of God filling the universe. 

The Hindus believe that there will be ten Divine 
Incarnations. Nine have been and the tenth is still to 
come. 

s s s s 

Shankara sometimes resorts to sophistry in order to 
prove that the ideas in the books go to uphold his philoso- 
phy. Buddha was more brave and sincere than any 

^ The influence of HiniHiism upon Mohammedanism in India 
gave rise to the sect known as Sufis. 

^ The name of a military and religious order existing in Syria 
in the 1 1th century and famous for the number of secrSt murders 
committed by its members in obedience to the wfll of their chief. 
The literal meaning of the word is **Hashish-eater and was appliWI 
to the order because of their habkual use of thb special drug to 
fortify the murderers for their tadc. 
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teacher. He said: “Believe no book; the Vedaa are all 
humbug. If they agree with me, so much the better for 
the books. I am the greatest book; sacrifice and prayer 
are useless.” Buddha was the first human being to ^ve 
to the world a complete system of morality. He waa 
good for good’s sake, he loved for love’s sake. 

Shankara says: God is to be reasoned on, because 
the Vedas say so. Reason helps inspiration ; books and 
realised reason— or individualised perception — ^both are 
proofs of God. The Vedas are. according to him, a sort 
of incarnation of universal knowledge. The proof of God 
is that He brought forth the Vedas, and the proof of the 
Vedas is that such wonderful books could only have been 
given out by Brahman. They are the mine of all know- 
ledge and they have come out of Him as a man breathes 
out air; therefore we know that He is infinite in power 
and knowledge. He may or may not have created the 
world, that is a trifle: to have produced the Vedas is more 
important I The world has come to know God through 
the Vedas; no other way there is. ) 

And so universal is the belief, held by Shankara, in 
the all'inclusiveness of the Vedas that there is even a 
Hindu proverb that if a man loses his cow, he goes to 
look for her in the Vedas ! 

Shankara further affirms that obedience to ceremonial 
is not knowledge. Knowledge of God is independent of 
moral duties, or sacrifice or ceremonial, or what we think 
or do not think, just as the stump is not affected when 
one man tekes it for a ghost and another sees it as it is. 

Vedanta is necessary because neither reasoning 
nor books can show us God. He is only to be realised 
by superconscious perception, and Vedanta teaches how 
to attain that. You must get beyond i>ersonal God (Iswara) 
and reach die Absolute Brahman. God is the perception 
of every being: He is all there is to be perceived. That 
which says “ 1 *’ .» Brahman, but ahhaaigh we, day and 
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perceive Him, we do not know tkst we are perceiv- 
ing Him. As soon as we become aware of this truth, all 
misety goes; so we must get knowledge of the truth. 
Reach unity; no more duality will come. But knowledge 
does not come by sacrifice, but by seeking, worshipping, 
knowing the Atman. 

Brahmavidya is the highest knowledge, knowing the 
Brahman; lower knowledge is science. This is the teach- 
ing of the Mundakopanishad, or the Upanishad for 
Sannyasins. There are two sorts of knowledge — ^principal 
and secondary. The unessential is that part of the VedM 
dealing with worship and ceremonial, also all secular 
knowledge. The essential is that by which we reach the 
Absolute. It (the Absolute) creates all from Its own 
nature; there is nothing to cause, nothing outside. It is 
all energy. It is all there is. He who makes all sacrifices to 
himself, the Atman, he alone knows Brahman. Fools think 
outside worship the highest ; fools think works can give us 
God. Only those- who go through the Sushumna (the 
“path” of the Yogis) reach the Atman. Tbey must go to a 
Guru to learn. Each part has the same nature as the 
whole; all springs from the Atman. Meditation is the 
arrow, the whole soul going out to God is the bow. 
which speeds the arrow to its mark, the Atman. As finite 
we can never express the Infinite, but we are the Infinite. 
Knowing this we argue with no one. 

Divine wisdom is to be got by devotion, meditation 
and chutity. “ Truth alone triumphs, and not untruth. 
Through truth alone the way is spread to Brahman” — 
tvhere alone love and truth are. 

Thursday, July Nth. 

Without mMher-love no creation could continue. 
Nothing is entirely physical, nor yet entirely metaphysical: 
(Hie presupposes the other and explains the other. All 
Theists agree that there is a background to diis viable 
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vniverse, they differ a» to the nature or charau:ter of that 
background. Materialists say there is no background. 

In all religions the superconscious state is identical. 
Hindus, Christians, Mohammedans, Buddhists, and even 
those of no creed, all have the very same experience when 
they transcend the body. 

ID • « V 

The purest Christians in thb world were established 
in India by the Apostle Thomas about twenty-five years 
after the death of Jesus. Ibis was while the Anglo-Saxons 
were still savages, painting their bodies and living in 
caves. Tlie Christians in India once numbered about 
three millions, but now there are about one million. 

Christianity is always propagated by the sword. How 
wonderful that the disciples of such a gentle soul should 
kill so much I The three missionary religions are the 
Buddhist, Mohammedan and Christian. T he three older 
ones, Hinduism, Judaism and Zoroastrianism, never sought 
to make converts. Buddhists never killed, but converted 
three-quarters of the world at one time by pure gentleness. 

The Buddhists were the most logical agnostics. You 
can really stop nowhere between nihilism and absolutism. 
The Buddhists were intellectually all-destroyers, carrying 
their theory to its ultimate logical issue. Ibe Advaitists 
also worked out their theory to its logical conclusion and 
reached the Absolute, one identified Unit Substance, out 
of which all phenomena are being manifested. Both 
Buddhists and Advaitists have a feeling of identity and 
non-identity at the same time; one of these feelings 
must be false and the other true. The nihilist puts the 
reality in non-identity, the realist puts the reality in 
identity ; and this is the fight which occupi.es the whole 
W<vl<l> This is the “ tug of war.” 

The realist asks, ” How does the nihilist get any idea 
of identity?” How does the revolving light appear a 
circle? A point of rest alrnie explains motion. The* 
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nihilist can never ezi^ain the genem of the delusion that 
there is a background; neither can the idealist explain 
how t]ie Chie becomes the many. The only explanation 
must come from beyond the sense plane; we must rise 
to the superconscious, to a state entirely beyond sense 
perception. That metaphysical power is the further instru- 
ment that the idealist alone can use. He can experience 
the Absolute; the man Vivekananda can resolve himself 
into the Absolute and then come back to the man again. 
For him, then, the problem is solved and secondarily for 
others, for he can show the way to others. Thus religion 
begins where philosophy ends. The “good of the world” 
will be that what is now superconscious for us, will in 
ages to come be the conscious for all. Religion is there- 
fore the highest work the world has; and because man 
has unconsciously felt this, he has clung through all the 
ages to the idea of religion. 

Religion, the great milch cow, has given many kicks,, 
but never mind, it gives a great deal of milk, lire milkman' 
does not mind the kick of the cow which gives much milk. 
Religion is the greatest child to be bom, the great “moon 
of realisation”; let us 'feed it and help it grow and it will 
become a giant. King Desire and King Knowledge fought 
and just as the latter was about to be defeated, he was- 
reconciled to Queen Upanishad and a child was born to 
him, Realisation, who saved the victory to him.^ 

Love concentrates all the power of the will without 
effort, as when a man falls in love with a woman. 

The path of devotion is natural and pleasant. Philos- 
ophy is taking the mountain stream back to its source by 
force. It is a quicker method but very hard. Philosophy 
says, “Check eveiything.” Devotion sajrs, “Give up all 
to the stream, have eternal aelf-surrender.” It is a longer* 
way, but easier and happier. 


* From dm i^abodha^iwiidiodsjnB. s Vedantic Saiukrit masque. 
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*‘Thine am I for ever; henceforth whatever I do, 
it is Thou doing it. No more is there any me or mine.” 

" Having no money to give, no brains to learn, no 
time to practise Yoga, to Thee, O sweet One, I give 
myself, to Thee my body and mind.” 

No amount of ignorance or wrong ideas can put a 
barrier between the soul and God. Even if there be no 
God, still hold fast to love. It i^ better to die seeking a 
God than as a dog seeking onljr ^carrioo. Choose th 
highest ideal and give your life up to that. ” Death being 
so certain, it is the highest thing to give up life for a great 
purpose.” 

Love will painlessly attain to philosophy; then after 
knowledge comes ParUbhakti (supreme devotion). 

Knowledge is critical and makes a great fuss over 
everything; but Love says, “God vrill show His real 
nature to me ” and accepts all. 

RABBIA 

Rabbia, sick upon her bed. 

By two saints was visited — 

Holy Medik, Hassan wise— - 
Men of mark in Moslem eyes, 

Hassan said, " Whose prayer is ptire. 

Will God’s chastisements endure.” 

Malik, from a deeper sense 
Uttered his experience: — 

” He who loves his master’s choice 
Will in chastisement rejoice. ’ 

Rabbia saw some selfish will 
In their maxims lingering still. 

And replied: ” O men grace. 

He who sees his Master’s face. 
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Will not in his prayers recall 
That he is chastised at all I” 

, Persian Poem . 

JFridaY, Jaly 12th. (Shankara’a Commentary.) 

Fourth Vyasa Sutra. ‘Atman (is) the aim of all. 

The Isvara is to be known from'' the Vedanta; all 
Vedas point to Him (who is the Cause; the Creator. 
Preserver and Destroyer). Ishvara is the unification of the 
Trinity, known as BrahmE, Vidmu and Shiva, which stands 
at the head of the Hindu Pantheon, “ lltou art our 
.Father who takest us to the other shore orf the dark 
ocean.” (Disciple’s W’ords to the Master ) 

The Vedas cannot show you Brahman, you are That 
already; they can only help to take away the veil that 
hides the truth from our eyes. The first veil to vanish is 
ignorance, and when that is gone, sin goes, next desire 
•ceases, selfishness ends and all misery disappears. This 
K;e8sation of ignorance can only come when 1 know that 
'God and I are one; in other words, identify yourself with 
Atman, not with human limitations. Dia-ideniify yourself 
-v’ith the body and all pain will cease. This is the secret 
•of healing. The universe is a case of hypnotisation; 
de'hypnotise yourself and cease to suffer. 

In order to be free we have to pass through vice to 
virtue, and then get rid of both. Tamas is to be con- 
quered by Rajas, both are to be submerged in Sattva; 
«then, go beyond the three qualities. Reach a state where 
your very breathing is a prayer. 

Whenever you learn (gain anything) from another 
ftian’s words, know that you had the experience in a pre- 
■vious existence, because experience is the only teacher. 

With all powers comes further misery, so kill desire. 
‘Getting any desire is like putting a stick into a net of 
%omets. Vair&gyam is finding out that deurcs are but 
•gilded balls of poison. 

” Mind is not God ” (J^iankara). 


I'at tvam asi,” 
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“Aham Brahm&smi** (“That thou wt," “I am Brahman”)^ 
When a man realises this, “all Bre knots of his heart are 
cut asunder, all his doubts vanish.” Fearlessness is not 
possible as long as we have even God . over us; we must 
be God. What is disjoined will be for ever disjomed; 
if you are separate from God, then you can never be one 
with Him, and vice versa. If by virtue you are joined 
to God, when that ceases, disjunction will come. The 
junction is eterned and virtue only helps to remove the 
veil. We are 6z6d (free), we must realise it. “ Whom 
the Self chooses” means we are the Self and choose 
ourselves. 

Does seeing depend upon cur own efforts or does it 
depend upon something outside? It depends upon our- 
selves; our efforts take off the dust, the mirror does not 
change. There is neither knower, knowing, nor known. 
“He who knows that he does not know, knows It.” He 
who has a theory knows nothing. 

The idea that we are bound is only an illusion. 

Religion is not of this world; it is “ heart-cleansing”,, 
and its effect on this world is secondary. Freedom is in- 
separable from the nature of the Atman. This is ever 
pure, ever perfect, ever unchangeable. This Atman youi 
can never know. We can say nothing about the Atman 
but “ not this, not this.” 

“ Brahman is that which we can never drive out by 
any power of mind or imagination.” (Shankeura) 

* • • . <ii 

TTie universe is thought, and the Vedas are the Words- 
of this thought. We crm create and uncreate this wh<de 
universe. Repeating the words, the unseen thous^t is 
aroused and as 71 result a seen effect is produced. This 
is the claim of a certain sect of Karmis. They think that 
each one of us is a creator. Pronounce the words, the 
thought which Corresponds will arise and the result will' 
become visi,bl<s* “ Thought is die -powil» of the word, the- 
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'word is the expression of the thought.” say Mim&nsakas. 
« Hindu philosophical sect. 

-Saturday, Jaly 13 th. 

K'veiything we know is a compound and all sense- 
knowledge comes through analysis. To think that mind 
is a simple, single or independent, is ‘dualism. Philosophy 
is not got by studying books; the more you read books, 
the more muddled becomes the mind. The idea of un- 
■thinking philosophers was that the mind weu» a simple, and 
■this led them to believe in free-will. Psychology, the 
analysis of the mind, shows the mind to be a compound, 
and every compound must be held together by some out- 
■side force: so the will is bound by the combination of 
outside forces. Man cannot even will to eat unless he 
is hungry. Will is subject to desire. But we are free; 
•everyone feels it. 

The agnostic says this idea is a delusion. Then, how 
prove the world? Its only proof is that we all see i.t and 
feel it; so just as much we all feel freedom. If universal 
consensus affirms this world, then it' must be accepted as 
affirming freedom ; but freedom is not of the will as it is. 
'Fhe constitutional belief of man in freedom is the basis 
■of all reasoning. Freedom is of the will as it was before 
at became bound. The very idea of free-will shows every 
moment man's struggle against bondage. The free can be 
only one, the Unconditioned, the Infinite, the Unlimited. 
Freedom in man is now a memory, an attempt towrurds 
freedom. 

Everything in the universe is struggling to complete a 
•circle, to return to its source, to return to its only real 
‘Source, Atman. The search for happiness is a struggle 
to find the balance, to restore the equilibrium. Morality 
» the struggle of the bound 'will to get free and is the 

proof that we have come from perfection. 

• * s 

The idea of duty i* the midday sun of misery scorch- 
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ing the vexy soul. “ O king, drink this one drop of nevtar 
and be happy.’* (“I am not the doer,” this is the nectar.) 

Let there be action widrout reaction; action is 
pleasant, all misery is reaction. The child puts its hand 
in the flame, that is pleasure: but when its system rea^, 
then comes the pain of burning. When we can stop that 
reaction, then we have nothing to fear. Control the brain 
and do not let it read the record: be the witness and do 
not react, only thus can you be happy. The happiest 
moments we ever know are when we entirely forget our- 
selves. Work of your own free will, not from duty. We 
have no duty. This world is just a gymnasium in which 
we play ; our life is an eternal holiday. 

The whole secret of existence is to have no fear. 
Never fear what will become of you, depend on no one. 
Only the moment you reject all help are you free. The 
full sponge can absorb no more. 

* * • • 

Even lighting in self-defence is wrong, though it is 
higher than fighting in agg:res8ion. There is no “righteous” 
indignation, because indignation comes from not recog- 
nising sameness in all things. , 

Sunday, July Nth. 

Philosophy in India means that through which we see 
God. the rationale of religion; so no Hindu would ever 
ask for a iipk between religion and philosophy. 

Concrete, generalised, abstract are the three stages in 
the process of philosophy. The highest abstraction in 
which all things agree, is the One. In religion we have, 
first, symbols and forms, next mythology, and last, 
philosophy. The first two are for the time beng; phlos- 
ophy is the underlying basis of all and the dthers are 
only stepping stones in the struggle to reach the Ultimate. 

In Western religion the idea is that without the New 
Testament and Chrirt there could be no religion. A 
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•imilar belief exist* in Judaism with regard to Moses and 
the Prophets, because these religions are dependent upon 
mythology only. Real religion, the highest, rises above 
m3rthology: it can never rest upon that. Modern science 
' hu really made the foundations of religion strong. That 
the whole universe is one is scientifically demonstrable. 
What the metaphysicians call “being,” the physicist calls 
*' matter, but there is no real fight between the ‘two, for 
both are one. Though an atom is invisible, unthinkable, 
yet in it are the whole power and potency of the universe. 
That is exactly what the Vedantist says of Atman. All 
sects are really saying the same thing in different words. 

Vedanta and modern science both posit a self-evolving 
Cause. In Itself are all the causes. Take for example 
the potter shaping a pot. The potter is the primal cause, 
the clay the material cause, and the wheel the instrumental 
cause ; but the Atman is all three. Atman is cause and 
manifestation too. The Vedantist says the universe is 
not real, it is only apparent. Nature is God seen through 
nescience. The Pantheists say, God has become nature 
or this world: the Advaitists affirm that God is appeming 
as this world, but He is not this world. 

We can only know experience as a mental process, ,a 
fact in the mind as well as a mark in the brain. We cannot 
push the brain back or forward, but we can the mind; 
it can stretch over all time, past, present and future, and 
so facts in the mind me eternally preserved. All facts 
are already generalised in mind, which is omnipresent.* 

Kant’s great achievement was the discovery that 
” time, space and causation are modes of thought,” but 
V’edanta taught this ages ago and called it ” Maya.” 

^ As the entire creation existing in space, time and causation 
can never exist beyond mind or memory, manifesting itself as 
thinking, feeling and willing, the whole of space, time and causa- 
tion must have to be in it. Hence mind is omnipresent. Individual 
mind is a portion of the omnipresent or universal mind. 
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Schopenhauer stands on reason only and rationalises the 
Vedas. . . . Shankara maintained the orthodoxy of the 
Vedas. 

a a a « 

“ Treeness/* or the idea “tree/* found out among 
trees, is knowledge, and the highest knowledge is One. . 

Personal God is the last generalisation of\he universe^ 
only hazy, nor clear-cut and philosophic 

Unity is self-evolving, out of which everything 
comes 

Physical science is to find out facts, metaphysics is 
the thread to bind the flowers into a bouquet. Every 
abstraction is metaphysical; even putting manure at the 
root of a tree involves a process of abstraction 

Religion includes the concrete, the niore generalised 
and the ultimate unity. Do not stick to particularisations* 
Get to the principle, to the One. 

s « m «ii 

Devils are machines of darkness, angels are machines 
of light ; but both are machines. Man alone is alive. 
Break the machine, strike the balance,^ and then man can 
become free. This is the only world where man can work 
out his salvation. 

Whom the Self chooses*’ is true. Election is true» 
but put 't within. As an external and fatalistic doctrine, 
it is horrible. 

Monday, July 15th. 

Where there is polyandry, as in Tibet, women are 
physically stronger than the men. When the English go 
there, these women carry large men up the mountains. 

In Malabar, although of course polyandry does not 
obtain there, the women lead in everything. Exceptional 
cleanliness is apparent ever 3 rwhere and there is the greatest 

1 Find ottl ihst the feUtupshlp between yottraelf and the machine 
is as between a worker and his instrument. Never identify yourself 
'with it. 

VII— 4 
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impetus to learning. When 1 myself was in that country, 
I met many women who spoke good Sanskrit, while in the 
rest of India not one woman in a million can speak it. 
Mastery elevates and servitude debeises. Malabar has 
never been conquered either by the Portuguese, or by the 
Mussulmans. 

The Dravidians were a non-Aryan race of Central 
Ama, who preceded the Aryans, and those of Southern 
India were the most civilised. Women with them stood 
.higher than men. They subsequently divided, some going 
to Egypt, others to Babylonia, and the rest remaining in 
India. 

Tuesday, Julg 16th. (Shankara.) 

The “unseen cause” ^ leads us to sacrifice and 
worship, which in turn produce seen results ; but to attain 
liberation we must first hear, then think or reason, and 
then meditate upon Brahman. 

The result of works and the result of knowledge are 
two different things. “ Do " and “Do not do ” are the 
background of all morality, but they really belong only to 
the body and the mind. All happiness and misery are in- 
extricably connected with the senses, and body is neces-' 
sary to experience them. The higher the body, the higher 
the standard of virtue, even up to Brahma; but all have 
bodies. As long as there is a body, there must be pleasure 
and pain; only when one has got rid of the body can one 
escape them. The Atman is bodiless, says Shankara. 

No law can make you free, you are free. Nothing 
can give you freedom, if you have it not already. The 
Atman is self-illumined. Cause and effect do not reach 
there, and this disembodiedness is freedom. Beyond 
what was, or is, or is to be is Brahman. As an effect, 
freedom would have no value ; it would be a compound, 
and as such would contain the seeds of bondage. It is 
^ Or ma88i of subtle impressions. 
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dbe one real (actor, not to be attained, but the real nature 
o( the aoul. 

Work and worahip, however^ are nwesaary to take 
away the veil, to lift off the bondage and illusion. They 
do not give us freedom, but all the same, without effort 
on our own paut we do not open our eyes and see what 
we are. Shankara says further that Advaita-Vedanta is the 
crowning glory of the Vedas; but the lower Vedas are 
also necessary, because they teach work and worship and 
through these many come to the Lord. Others may come 
without any help but Advaita. Work and worship lead 
to the same result as Advaita. 

Books cannot teach God, but they can destroy 
ignorance ; their action is negative. To hold to the books 
and at the same time open the way to freedom, is 
Shankara's great achievement. But after all, it is a kind 
of hair-splitting. Give man first the concrete, then raise 
him to the highest by slow degrees. This is the effort of 
the various religions and explains their existence and why 
each is suited to some stage of development. The very 
books are a part of the ignorance they help to dispel. 
'Fheir duty is to drive out the ignorance that has come 
upon knowledge. '* Truth shall drive out untruth." You 
are free and cannot be made so. So long as you have a 
creed, you have no God. “ He who knows he knows, 
knows nothing. Who can know the Knower? There 
are two eternal facts in existence. God and the universe, 
the former unchangeable, the latter changeable. The 
world exists eternally. Where your mind cannot grasp the 
amount of change, you call it eternity. . . . You see the 
ftone or the has relief on it, but not both at once;- yet both 
aie one. 

• ' • ' • 

Can you make yourself at rest even for a second? All 
Yogis say you can. 
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The greatesi ein is to think yomself weak. No one is 
greater: realise you are Brahman. Nothing has power 
except what you give it. We are beyond the sun, the 
stars, the universe. Teach the Godhood of man. Deny 
evil, create none. Stand up and say, 1 am the master, the 
master of all. We forge the chain and we alone can 
break it. 

No action can give you freedom; only knowledge 
can make you free. Knowledge is irresistible ; the mind 
cannot take it or reject it. When it comes, the mind has 
to accept it; so it is not a work of the mind, only, its 
expression comes in the mind. ^ 

Work or worship is to bring you back to your own 
nature. It is an entire illusion that the Self is the body;; 
so even while living here in the body, we can be free. 
The body has nothing in common with the Self. Illusion 
is taking the real for the unreal — not “ nothing at all.” 
Wednesday, July 17th. 

Ramanuja divides the universe ^ into Chit, Achit and 
Ishvara — man. Nature and God; conscious, subconscious 
and superconscious. Shankara, on the contrary, says that 
Chit, the soul, is the same as God. God is truth, is. 
knowledge, is infinity ; these are not qualities. Any 
thought of God is a qualification and all that can be said 
of Him is ” Om tat sat.” 

Shankara further asks, can you see existence separate 
from everything else ? ^Where is the di£Ferentiation 
between two objects? Not in sense perception, else all 
would be one in it. We have to perceive in sequence. 
In getting knowledge of what a thing is, we get also some- 
thing which it IS not. The differentise are in the memory 
and are got by comparison with what is stored there. 
Difference is not in the nature of a thing, it is in the brain. 
Homogeneous one is outside, differentiae are inside (in the 
mind); sq the idea of ”inany** is the creation of the mind. 
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Differentiae become qunlities -wffken they are separate. 
l>ut joined in one object. We cannot say positively what 
differentiation is. All that, we see and feel about drings is 
pure and simple existence. “ isness.” All else is in us. 
Being is the only positive proof we have of an 3 diing. All 
differentiation is ‘really “ secondary reality,” as the snake 
in the rope, because the serpent, too, had a certain reality, 
in that something was seen although misapprehended. 
When the knowledge of the rope becomes negative, the 
knowledge of the snake becomes positive, and vice versa; 
but the fact that you see only one does not prove that 
the other is non-existent. The idea of the world is an 
obstruction covering the idea of God, and is to be 
removed, but it does have an existence. 

Shankara says again, perception is the last proof of 
existence. It is self-effulgent and self-conscious, because 
to go beyond the senses we should still need perception. 
Perception is independent of the senses, of all instruments, 
unconditioned. There can be no perception without 
consciousness: perception has self-luminosity, which in a 
lesser degree is called consciousness. Not one act of 
perception can be unconscious; in fact, consciousness is 
the nature of perception. Existence and perception are 
one thing, not two things joined together. That which 
needs no cause is infinite, so as perception is the last 
proof of itself, it is eternal. It is always subjective ; 
perception itself is its own perceiver. Perception is not 
in the mind, but perception brings mind. It is absolute, 
the only knower, so perception is really the Atman. 
Perception itself perceives, but the Atman cannot be a 
hnower, because a “knower” becomes such by the action 
of knowledge; but, Shankara says. “This Atman is not 1” 
because die cmisciousness “ 1 am “ (Aham) is not in the 
Atman. We are but die reflecdmis of that Atman; and 
Atman and Brahmate are one. 

When you toUc and dm Abjwtute, you have 
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to do it in the relative, to all diese logical arguments 
apply. In Yoga, perception and realisation are one. 
.Vishisht&dvaita, of which Ramanuja is the exponent, is 
seeing partial unity and is a step toward Advaita. 
V'ishishtam means differentiation. Prakriti is the nature of 
the world and change comes upon it.' Changeful thoughts 
expressed in changeful words can never prove the 
Absolute. You reach only something that is minus 
certain qualities, not Brahman Itself ; only a verbal 
unification, the highest abstraction, but not the non- 
existence of the relative. 

Thursday, July 18th. (The lesson to-day was mainly 
y Shanhara*8 argument against the conclusions of the 

Sankhya philosophy.) 

The Sankhyas say that consciousness is a compound, 
and beyond that, the last analysis gives us the Purusha, 
Witness, but that there are many Purushas — each of us is 
one. Advaita, on the contrary, affirms that Purushas can 
be only One, that Purusha cannot be conscious, un- 
conscious or have any qualification, for either these 
qualities would bind, or they would eventually cease; so 
the One must be without any qualities, even knowledge, 
and It cannot be the cause of the universe or of anything. 
“In the beginning, existence only. One without a second," 
says the Vedas. 

* * • a 

The presence of Sattva with knowledge does not prove 
that Sattva is the cause of knowledge; on the contrary 
Sattva calls out what was already existing in man, as the 
fire heats an iron bsJl placed near it by arousing the heat 
latent in it, not by entering into the ball. 

Shankara says knowledg^e is not a bondager because 
it is the nature of God. The world ever is, whether 
manifested or unmanifested; so an eternal object exists. 

Jri&na-hdo-kd»8 (knowledge, power, activity) ia God. 
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Nor does He need form, because the finite only needs 
form to interpose as an obstruction to catch and hoM 
infinite knowledge; but God really needs no such hdp. 
There is no "moving soul," there is only one Atman. Jiya 
(individual soul) is the conscious ruler of this body, in 
whom the five life principles come into unity, and yet that 
very Jiva is the Atman, because all is Atman. What you 
think about it, is your delusion and not in the Jiva. You 
are God and whatever else you may think is wrong. You 
must worship the Self in Krishna, not Krishna as Krishna. 
Only by worshipping the Self can freedom be won. Even 
personal God is but the Self objectified. “Intense search 
after my own reality is Bhakti," says Shankara. 

All the means we take to reach God are true; it is 
only like trying to find the pole-star by locating it through 
the stars that are around it. 

The Bhagavad-Gita is the best authority on Vedanta. 
Friday, July 19th. 

So long as I say "you," I have the right to speak of 
God protecting us. When I see another, 1 must trdce all 
the consequences and put in the third, the ideal, which 
stands between us; that is the apex of the triangle. The 
vapour becomes snow, then water, then Ganges; but 
when it is vapour, there is no Ganges, and when it is 
water, we think of no vapour in it. * Tbe idea of creation 
or change is inseparably connected with will. So long as 
we perceive this world in motion, we have to conceive 
will behind it. Physics proves the utter delusion of the 
senses ; nothing really is as we see, hear, feel, smell, taste 
it. Certain vibrations producing certain results affect our 
senses; we know only relative truth. 

The Sanskrit word for truth » " isn^s " (Sat). From 
our present standpoint dris world appears to us as will «id 
conscioumess. Personal God m w an entity foc 
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Himself as we are for ourselves, and no more. God can 
idso be seen as a form, just as we are seen. As men we 
mus( have a God: as gods we need none. This is why 
Sri Ramakrishna constantly saw the Divine Mother ever 
present with him. more real than any other thing euround 
him; but in Samlidhi all went but the Self. Personal God 
comes nearer and nearer until He melts away and there is 
no more personal God and no more “ 1 ” ; all is merged 
in Self. 

Consciousness is a bondage. The argument from 
design claims that intelligence precedes form; but if in- 
telligence is the cause of an 3 rthing, it itself is in its turn an 
effect. It is Maya. God creates us and we create God. 
and this is Maya. The circle is unbroken; mind creates 
body and body creates mind: the egg brings the chicken, 
the chicken the egg; the tree the seed, the seed the tree. 
The world is neither entirely differentiated nor yet entirely 
homogeneous. Man is free and must rise above both 
sides. Both are right in their place ; but to reach truth, 
“ isness,” we must transcend all that we now know of 
existence, will, consciousness, doing, going, knowing. 
There is no real individuality of the Jiva (separate soul); 
eventually it, as a compound, will go to pieces. Only 
that which is beyond further analysis is "simple" and that 
alone is truth, freedom, immortality, bliss. All struggles 
fot the preservation of this illusive individuality are really 
vices. All struggles \o lose this individuality are virtues. 
Everything in the universe is tryi.ng to break down this 
individuality, either consciously or unconsciously. All 
morality is based upon the destruction of separateness or 
Mse individuality, because diat is die cause of all sin. 
Mor^ity eairts fint, later religion codifies it. Customs 
come first and then mythology follows to eig Jain them. 
While things are happening they come by a hif^er Jaw 
lium reaa oning ; dust arisca.iatecJp daa, attempt to ander< 

kWtt motive power, it m 
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'* cHewing the cud ” afterward*. Reason is the historian 
of the actions of the human being. 


Buddha was a great Vedantist (for Buddhism was 
really only an offshoot of Vedanta), and Shankara is often 
called a “ hidden Buddhist.” Buddha made the analysis, 
ISiankara made the synthesis out of it. Buddha never 
bowed down to anything, neither V'eda, nor caste, nor 
priest, nor custom. He fearlessly reasoned so far as 
reason could take him. Such a fearless search for truth 
and surdi love for every living thing the world has never 
seen. Buddha was the Washington of the religious world; 
he conquered a throne only to give it to the world, as 
Washington did to the American people. He sought 
nothing for himself. 

Saturday, July 20th. 

Perception is our only real knowledge or religion, 
lalking about it for ages will never make us know our 
soul. There is no difference between theories and 
atheism. In fact, the atheist is the truer man. Every step 
I take in the light is mine for ever. When you go to a 
country and see it. then it is yours. We have ea^ to see 
for ourselves; teachers can only ” bring die food,” we 
must eat it to be nourished. Argument can never prove 
God save as a logical conclusion. 

It is impossible to find God outside of ourselves. Our 
own souls contribute all the divinity that is outside of us. 
We are the greatest temple. The objectification is only 
a frunt imitation of what we see within ourselves. 

G>ncentrata<m of the powers of the mind is our only 
instrument to help us see God. If ,ydu know one soul 
(yeur Own)* jkMi know all soids; past, present and to 
coane. The wiU cmwenttates. the ^m^ certain things 
excite and control this vdlh jnidl as tea^ love, devotion. 
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breathing, etc. The concentrated mind ia a lamp that 
shows us every comer of the soul. 

No one method can suit all. These different methods 
are not steps necessary to be taken one after another. 
Ceremonials are the lowest form; next God external and 
after that God internal. In some cases gradation may be 
needed, but in many only one way is required. It would 
be the height of folly to say to everyone, " you must pass 
through Karma and Bhakti before you can reach Jnanam.” 

Stick to your reason until you reach something higher, 
and you will know it to be higher because it will not jar 
with reason. The stage beyond consciousness is inspira> 
tion (Samadhi) but never mistake hysterial trances for the 
real thing. It is a terrible thing to claim this inspiration 
falsely, to mistake instinct for inspiration. There is no 
external test for inspiration, we know it ourselves; our 
guardian against mistake is negative — the voice of reason. 
All religion is going beyond reason, but reason is the only 
guide to get there. Instinct is like icp, reason is the water, 
and inspiration is the subtlest form or vapour; one follows 
the other. Everywhere is this eternal sequence — un- 
consciousness, consciousness, intelligence — matter, body, 
mind— and to us it seems as if the chain began with the 
particular link we first lay hold of. Arguments on both 
sides are of equal weight and both are true. We must 
reach beyond both, to where there is neither the one nor 
the other. These successions are all Maya. 

Religion is above reason, supernatural. Faith is not 
belief, it is the grasp on the Ultimate, an illuminzition.;^ 
Tirst hear, then reason and find out all that reasbn csii 
give about the Atman ; let the flood of reason flow over It, 
then take what remains. If nothing remains, thank God 
you have escaped a superstition. When you have deter- 
mined that nothing can take away the Atman, that It stands 
ovety tea*, hold fast to this and teach it to all. Truth 
caimc^ be partial: it is for die good of all. Finally, in 
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perfect rest and peace meditate upon It, concentrate your 
mind upon It, make yourself one with It. Then no speeds 
is needed: silence will carry the truth. Do not spend 
your energy in talking but meditate in silence; and do not- 
let the rush of the outside world disturb you. When 3 rour 
mind is in the highest state, you are unconscious of it» 
Acccumulate power in silence and become a djmamo of 
spirituality. What can a begg^ give? Only a king can. 
give, and he only when he wants nothing himself. 

Hold your money merely as custodian for what is. 
God's. Have no attachment for it. Let name and fame 
and money go ; they are a terrible bondage. Feel the- 
wonderful atmosphere of freedom. You are free, free, 
free I Oh, blessed am 1 1 Freedom am 1 ! I am the- 
Infinite I In my soul 1 can find no beginning and no end.. 
All is my Self. Say this unceasingly. 

Sunday, July 2lsi. {Patanjali’ s Yoga Aphorisms.) 

Yoga is the science of restraining the Chitta (mindk 
from breaking into Vrittis (modifications). Mind is a mixture 
of sensation and feelings, or action and reaction, so it 
cannot be permanent. The mind has a fine body and 
through this it works on the gross body. Vedanta says that 
behind the mind is the real Self. It accepts the other two. 
but posits a third, the Eternal, the Ultimate, the last 
analysis, the unit, where there is no further compound. 
Birth is re-composition, death is de-composition, and the 
fineJ analysis is where Atman is found; there being no« 
further division possible, the perduring is reached. 

The whole ocean is present at the back of each wave 
and all manifestations are waves, some very big, some 
small; yet all are the ocean in their essence, the whole- 
ocean, but as waves each is a part. When the waver- 
are stilled, then sill is one; ** a spectator without a spec- 
tacle,” says Patanjali. When the mind is active, the- 
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Atman is mixed up with it. The repetition of old fomis 
in quick succession is memory. 

Qe unattached. Knowledge is power, and getting one 
3'ou get the other. By knowledge you can even banish 
the material world. When you can mentally get rid of one 
quality after another from any object-' until all are gone, 
you can at will make the object itself disappear from 
your consciousness. 

Those who are ready, advance very quickly and car. 
become Yogis in six months. The less developed may 
take several years; and anyone by faithful work and by 
giving up everything else and devoting himself solely to 
practice can reach the goal in twelve years. Bhakti will 
bring you there without any of these mental gymnastics, 
but it is a slower way. 

Ishvara is the Atman as seen or grasped by mind. 
Idis highest name is Om, so repeat it, meditate on it and 
think of all its wonderful nature and attributes. Repeat' 
ing the Qm continually is the only true worship. It is 
not a word, it is God Himself. 

Religion gives you nothing new; it only takes off 
cbstacles and lets you see your Self. Sickness is the 
first great obstacle ; a healthy body is the best instrument. 
Melancholy is an almost insuperable barrier. If you have 
once known Brahman, never after can you be melancholy. 
Doubt, want of perseverance, mistaken ideu, are other 
obstacles. 

* « • * 

. Prinas are subtle energies, sources of motion. There 
ere ten in all, five inward and five outward. One great 
current flows upwards, and the other downwrurds. 
PrfinSyfima is controlling the Pr&nas through breathing. 
Breath is the fuel, Prftna is the steam and the bo^ is the 
engine. PrlUi&ydma ha* dtree parts, Puraka (in-breadungk 
Kumbhaka (holding the breath), Rechaka (out'breidhing). 
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'fhe Guru is the conveyance in which the spiritual 
influence is brought to you. Anyone can teach, bttt the. 
spirit must be passed on by the Guru to the Shishya (dis- 
ciple) and that will fructify. The relation between Shishyas. 
is that of brotherhood, and this is actually accepted by 
law in India. The Guru passes the thought power, the 
Mantram, that he has received from those before him; and 
nothing can be done without a Guru. In fact, great danger 
ensues. Usually without a Guru these Yoga practices lead 
to lust; but with one this seldom happens. Each Ishtam 
has a Mantram. The Ishtam is the ideal peculiar to the 
particulu worshipper; the Mantram is the external word 
to express it. Constant repetition of the word helps to fix 
the ideal flrmly in the mind. This method of worship 
prevails among religious devotees all over India. 

Tuesday, July 23rd (Bhagacad-Gita. Karma-Yoga.) 

To attain liberation through work join yourself to work 
but without desire, looking for no result. Such work leads 
to knowledge, which in turn brings emancipation. To 
give up work before you know, leads to misery. Work 
done for the Self gives no bondage. Neither desire 
pleasure nor fear pain from work. It is the mind and 
body that work, not I. Tell yourself this unceasingly 
and realise it. Try not to know that you work. 

Do all as a sacrifice or offering to the Lord. Be in the 
world, but not of it, like the lotus leaf, whose roots are in 
the mud but which remains always pure. Let your love 
go to all, whatever they do to you. A blind man cannot 
see colour, so how can we see evil unless it is in us ? We- 
compare what we see outside with what we find in our- 
selves and pronounce judgment accordingly. If we are 
pure, we cannot see impurity. It may exist, but not for 
us. See only God in every man, woman end child; see- 
it by die ca&atfyoUs, " inno: light,” and seeing that, we 
can see naught else. Do not went tius worid; becati^ 
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n^hat you desire you get« Seek the Lord and the Lord 
only. I'he more power there is^ the more bondage, the 
jnore-fear. How much more afraid and miserable are we 
4han the ant I Get out of it all and come to the Lord. 
.Seek the science of the maker and not that of the made. 

“ I am the doer and the deed,” He who can stem 
the tide of lust and anger is a great Yogi.” 

” Only by practice and non-attachment can we 
conquer mind.” 

seas 

Our Hindu ancestors sat down and thought on God 
-and morality, and so have we brains to use for the same 
ends; but in the rush of trying to get gain, we are likely 
to lose them again. 

a a a a 

The body has in itself a certain power of curing itself 
and many things can rouse this curative power into action, 
•such as mental conditions, or medicine, or exercise, etc. 
As long as we are disturbed by physical conditions, so long 
we need the help of physical agencies. Not until we have 
got rid of bondage to the nerves, can we disregard them. 

There is the unconscious mind, but it is below 
•consciousness, which is just one part of the human 
■organism. Philosophy is guess-work about the mind. 
Religion is based upon sense contact, upon seeing, the 
only basis of knowledge. What comes in contact with the 
euperconscious mind is fact. Aptaa are those who have 
sensed religion. The proof is that if you follow their 
method, you too will see. Each science requires its own 
l^articular method and instruments. An astronomer cannot^ 
show you the rings of Saturn by the aid of all the pots and 
pans in the kitchen. He needs a telescope. So, to see 
the great facts of relifpon, the method of those who have 
already seen must be followed. The greater the science, 
the more varied the means td studying it. Before we came 
into die world God provided the means to get out; so all 
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We have to do is to find the means. But do not fight over 
methods. Look only for realisation and choose the best 
method you can find to suit you. Eat the mangoes and 
let the rest quarrel over the basket. See Christ, then you 
will be a Christian. Ail else is talk; the less talking the 
better. . 

The message makes the messenger. The Lord makes 
the temple ; not vice versa. 

Learn until “the glory of the Lord shines through your 
face,” as it shone through the face of Shvetaketu. 

Guess against guess makes fight; but talk of what you 
have seen and no human heart can resist it. Paul was 
f:onverted against his will by realisation. 

Tuesday Afternoon. {After dinner there teas a short 

conversation in the' course of which the Swami said:) 

Delusion creates delusion. Delusion creates itself and 
destroys itself, such is Maya. All knowledge (so-called), 
being based on Maya, is a vicious circle and in time that 
very knowledge destroys itself. " Let go the rope,” delu- 
sion cannot touch the Atman. When we lay hold of the 
rope — identify ourselves with Maya — she has power over 
us. Let go of it, be the Witness only, then you can 
admire the picture of the universe undisturbed. 

Wednesday, July 24th. 

The powers acquired by the practice of Yoga are 
not obstacles for the Yogi who is perfect, but are apt to 
be so for the beginner, through the wonder and pleasure 
excited by their exercise. Siddhis are the powers which 
mark success in the practice and they may be produced 
by various means, such as the repetition of a Mantram, 
by Yoga practice, meditation, fasting, or even by the use 
of herbs and drugs. The Yogi who has conquered all 
interest in the powers acquired and who renounces all 
virtue arising 'from his actions, comes into the “cloud of 
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virtue” (name of one of tlie states of Samadhi) and 
radiates holiness as a cloud rains water. 

Meditation is on a series of objects, concentratioA 
is on one object.' 

Mind is cognised by the Atman, but it is not self> 
illuminated. The Atman cannot be'^ the cause of any* 
thing. How can it be? How can the Purusha join itself 
to Prakrit! (nature)? It does not; it is only illusively 

thought to do so. 

s * * * 

Learn to help without pitying, or feeling that there is 
any misery. Learn to be the same to enemy and to. 
friend: then when you can do that and no longer have 
any desire, the goal is attained. 

Cut down the banyan tree of. desire with the axe of 
non-attachment and it will vanish utterly. It is all illusion. 
” He from whom blight and delusion have fallen, he who 
has conquered the evils of association, he alone is 6z&d 
(free). 

To love anyone personally is bondage. Love all 
alike, then all desires fall off. 

Time, the ” eater of everything,” comes and all has 
to go. Why try to improve the earth, to paint the 
butterfly? It all has to go at last. Do not be mere white 
mice in a treadmill, working always and never accom- 
plishing anything. Every desire is fraught with evil, 
whether the desire itself be good or evil. It is like a 
dog jumping for a piece of meat which is ever receding 
from his reach, and dying a dog’s death at last. Do not 
be like that. Cut off all desire. 

ParamUtman as ruling Maya is Ishvara ; Param&tman 
as under Maya is Jivdtman. Maya is the sum total 
manifestation and will utterly vaiiish. 

Tree-natUre is Maya, it is ireally God-hature which 
we see under the of Maya. The “ why ” bf ah3rthii^ 



id in McQm* To a«k why Maya cnme is a uaeleas C|ae^ 
belrause tho answer can never be given in 
f»eyondl Maya who will ask it? Evil creates ** why^*’ tiot 
*** why the evil, and it is evil that asks ** why.** liltimon 
destroys illusion. Reason itself, being based upon con* 
tradiction, is a circle and has to kill itself. Sense percep- 
tion is an inference and yet all inference comes from 
perception. 

Ignorance reflecting the light of God is seen ; but by 
itself it is zero. The cloud would not appear except as 
the sunlight falls on it. 

There were four travellers who came to a high wail. 
The first one climbed with difficulty to the top and without 
looking back, jumped over. The second clambered up 
the wall, looked over and with a shout of delight dis- 
appeared. The third in his turn climbed to the top, 
looked where his companions had gone, laughed with joy 
and followed them. But the fourth one came back to 
tell what had happened to his fellow-travellers. The sign 
to us that there is something beyond is the laugh that 
rings back from those great ones who have plunged from 
Maya’s wall. 

* * s s 

Separating ourselves from the Absolute and attribut- 
ing certain qualities to It gives us Ishvara^ It is the Reality 
of the universe as seen through our mind. Personal devil 
is the misery of the world seen through the minds of the 
superstitious. 

Thursday, July 25th. (Patanjali s Yoga AphorUms.) 

** Things ipsk^ be done, caused to be done, or 
approved cl,*’ and the eflect upon us is nesurly equal. 

Gompiele contm g^ves great intellectual and 
spiritual power; The Brahmach&rin must be sexuaHy pure 
in tbotig^ arid deed.^ Lose regariJ 

{gel rid cl ti^ as powble* . 
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Asana (i» 08 ture) must be steady and pleasant^ and 
'ccmstant pradtice. identifying the mind with the Infinite, 
will bring this about. 

Continual attention to one object is contemplation. 

When a stone is dirown into still water, many circles 
are made, each distinct but all interacting ; so with our 
minds ; only in us the action is unconscious, while with 
the Yogi it is conscious. We are spiders in a web, and 
Yoga practice will enable us like the spider to pass along 
any strand of the web we please. Non- Yogis are boimd 

to the particular spot where they are. 

* * * « 

To injure another creates bondage and hides the 
truth. Negative virtues are not enough ; we have to 
conquer Maya and then she will follow us. We only 
deserve things when they ceased to bind us. When 
the bondage ceases, really and truly, all things come to 
us. Only those who want nothing are masters of Nature. 

Take refuge in some soul who has already broken his 
bondage, and in time he will free you through his mercy. 
Higher still is to take refuge in the Lord (Ishvara), but it is 
the niog: difficult; only once in a century can one be 
found who has really done it. Feel nothing, know nothing, 
do nothing, have nothing, give up all to God and say 
utterly, “ Thy will be done.” We only dream this 
bondage. Wake up and let it go. Take refuge in God, 
only so can we cross the desert of Maya. ” Let go thy 
hold, Sannyasin bold, say, Om tat sat, Om!” 

It is our privilege to be allowed to be charitable, for 
'only so can we grow. The poor man suffers that we maji 
be helped ; let the giver kneel down and give thaidcs, lot 
the receiver ^nd up and permit. See the Lord back of 
every bemg and give to Hon. When we cease to see evil, 
die wriiM mrist end ler us, «nce to rid us of ^VMstyce 
js^ is any intotetfectioit 

cres^tos it, storasgth and peaffc^tion ah^ tati| 



dwe it. what good jrau can. some evil will inhoe in 
it; hut do all widiout regard to personal rendt, pye vs» 
aH results to the Lord, then neither good nor evil wiU 
affect you. 

Doing work is not religion, but work done ri^^dly 
leads to freedom. In reality all pity is darkness, because 
whom to pity ? Can you pity God ? And is there anything 
else? Thank God for giving you this world as a moral 
gymnasium to help your development, but never imagine 
you can help the world. Be grateful to him who curses 
you, for he gives you a mirror to show what cursing is, 
also a chance to practise self-restraint; so bless him and 
tbe glad. Without exercise power cannot come out. 
without the mirror we cannot see ourselves. 

Unchaste imagination is as bad as unchaste action. 
Controlled desire leads to the highest result. Transform 
the sexual energy into spiritual energy, but do not 
emasculate, because that is throwing away the power. 
The stronger this force, the more can be done with it. 
Only a powerful current of water can do hydraulic 
mining. 

What we need to-day is to know there is . a God 
and that we can see and feel Him here and how. A 
Chicago professor says. “ Take care of this world, God 
will take care of the next.” What nonsense I If we can 
take care of this world, what need of a gratuitous Lord 
to take care of the other I 

Friday, July 26th. { Brihaddranyakqpanishad.) 

Love all things only through and for the Setf . 
Yajnavalkya said to Maitresd, his wife, “ Throu|^ the 
Atman we know all things.” The Atman can never be the 
.ohIfidL of knowledge, nor can the Knowef be known. He 
whki) knows he is the Atman, he is law unto himself. 
He knows he if dte universe and its creator. 
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V #6ipetuati the |<»tn allegories and 

them EOidiie:^^poitan^ fostora superstition and is 
TOaHy .^eadElless. Truth must have no comproimse. 
Teach truth imd make no apology for any superstition ; 
neither drag truth down to the level of the limner . 


SATlfftDAY, July 27th. ( Kathopanishad.) 

Learn not the truth of the Self save from one who 
has realised it ; in all others it is mere talk. Realisation 
is beyond virtue and vice, beyond future and past; beyond 
all the pairs of opposites. “ The stainless one sees the 
Self and an eternal calm comes in the soul.” Talking, 
arguing and reading books, the highest flights of the > 
intellect, the Vedas themselves, all these capnot give 
knowledge of the Self. 

In us are the two — ^the God-soul and the man-soul. 
The sages know that the latter is but the shadow, that 
the former is the only real Sun. 

Unless we join the mind with the senses, we get no 
report from eyes, nose, ems, etc. The external organs 
are used by the power of the mind. Do not let the senses 
go outside, and then you can get rid of body and the ex- 
ternal World. 

This very “x” which we see here as an external world, 
the departed see as heaven or hell according to their own 
mental states. Here and hereafter are two dreams, the 
latter modelled on the former ; get rid of both, all is omni- 
present, all is now. Natute, body and mind go to death, 
not we ; we never go nor come. The man Swemi 
Vivekananda is in Nature, is bom and dies ; but the Self 
which we see b» Swami Viyekwanda is iiever bom and 
nMorer dm. It is the eternal and unchangeable ReaUty. 

same whethm^ we divide 
It in weedier we see only one. btin4 

msm sptys, ” hsu; a ihs^act echoy so; 1 ^p> my i 

handsi ami g^ dm edho, and then I cam tell eveiythmg that 
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W ArDtknd me.” So in log ^e Mmd man con edFe^ 
lead the aeetng ihan. Fog or daikneM makes no tfitfOionae 
to'^him. . ' ■ 

Control die mind, cot od the senses, then you sne a 
Yogi; alter that all the rest will come. Refuse to hear, 
to see, to mnell, to taste ; take away die mratal pow^ 
from the external organs. You condnually do it un> 
consciously as when your mind'^is absorbed ; so you can 
learn to do it consciously. Tlie mind can put the senses 
where it pleases. Get rid of the fundmnental superstition 
that we are obliged to act through the body. We are not. 
Go into your own room and get the Upanishads out, of 
your own Self. You are the greatest book that ever was 
or ever will be, the infinite depository of all that is. Until 
the inner teacher opens, all outside teaching in vain. 
It must lead to the opening of the book of the heart to 
have any value. 

The will is the “still small voice,” the real Ruler who 
says “do” and “do not.” It has done all that binds us. 
The ignorant will leads to bondage, the knowing will can 
free us. The will can be made strong in thousands of 
ways; every way is a kind of Yoga, but the systemadsed 
Yoga accomplishes the work more quickly. Bhakti. 
Karma, Raja and Jnana-Yoga get over the ground more 
effectively. Put on all powers, philosophy, work, prayer, 
meditation; crowd all sail, put on all head of steam, and 

reach the goal. The sooner, the better. 

* « * * 

Baptism is external purification symbolising the 
internal. It is (ff Buddhist origin. 

The Eucharist is a survival of a very ancient Custcnn of 
savage tribes. Hiey sometimes killed their great chiefs 
and ate dbeir fl«di in mder to obtain in thmnselves die 
qualities that made their leaders great. They bdiev«El 
diftt in madi a yvay the chMa^risdcs made die chidf 
hfave and Wise Weald hecmne i»Miiiie:'the;:edWie' 
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brave and wise^ inttead oF only one man. Human 
aacrifioe was alao a Jewiah idea and one that clung to them 
despite many chastisements from Jehovah. Jesus was 
gende and loving, but to fit him into Jewish beliefs, the 
idea of human sacrifice in the form of atonement or as a 
human scape-goat, had to come in. This cruel idea made 
ChrirtUmity depart from the teachings of Jesus himself 

and develop a spirit of persecution and bloodshed. 

* * * * 

Say, “ it is my nature,” never say, “ it is my duty ” — 
to do anything whatever. 

V ” Truth alone triumphs, not untruth.” Stand upon 

Truth and you have got God. 

e * * * 

From the earliest times in India the Brahmin caste 
have held themselves beyond all law; they claim to be 
gods. They are poor, but their weakness is that they 
seek power. Here are about sixty millions of people who 
are good and moral and hold no property, and they are 
what they are because from their birth they are taught 
that they are above law, above punishment. They feel 
themselves to be ” twice-bom,” to be sons of God. 

Sunday, July 28th. ( Aoadhuia Gita or “ Song of the 
Purified by Dattatreya.^) 

“ All knowledge depends upon calmness of mind.” 

” He who has filled the universe. He who is Self in 
self, how shall 1 salute Him !” 

To know the Atman as my nature is both knowledge 
%nd realisation. ” 1 am He, there is not the least doubt 
.^3of it.” ■ 

” No ^might, no w(n?d, no deed, creates a bondage, 
Inr me. 1 am beyond the Mnses,^^^^^^^! am knowledge and 
■^tbhssv’*'^ 

was"-asii|ieV"'^''^tt^ -Atri sad' Aasiiays.:and 
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' There is neither existence nor non-existrace, all is 
AtmsA. %cdce off all ideas ol relativity; ahske off all 
suporstitions ; let caste and birth and Devas and all else 
vanish. Why talk of being and becoming? Cave up 
talking o( Dualism and Advaitism I When were you two. 
that you talk of two or one? The universe is diis Holy 
One and He alone. Talk not of Yoga to make you pure: 
you are pure by your very giature. None can teach 
you. 

Men like him who wrote this song are what keep 
religion alive. They have actually realised ; they care 
for nothing, feel nothing done to the body, care not for 
heat and cold or danger or anything. They sit still and 
enjoy the bliss of Atman, while red-hot coals bum their 
body, and they feel them not. 

“ When the threefold bondage of Jknower, knowledge 
and known ceases, there is the Atman.'* 

" Where the delusion of bondage and freedom ceases, 
there the Atman is.” 

” What if you have controlled the mind, what if you 
have not? What if you have money, what if you have 
not? You are the Atman ever pure. Say, ' 1 cun the 
Atman. No bondage ever can\e near me. -4 am the 
changeless sky; clouds of belief may pass over me, but 
they do not touch me.* ** 

“ Bum virtue, bum vice. Freedom is baby talk. I 
am that immortal Knowledge. 1 am that purity.” 

” No one was ever bound, none was ever free. There 
is none but me. 1 am die Infinite, the Ever-free. Talk 
not to me! What can change me, the essence of 
knowledge! Who can teach, who can be taught?** 

Throw argument, throw philosophy into the dkch; 

” Only a slave sees slaves, the dduded, delusion, the 
impure, impurity.” 

F^Ue, time^ causarion are all deiurions. It is your 
dwecMe that yoil tlrink ^you arig^ bmmd and wlff be ft^ 
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^ilfou jtte the L^changeable. Talk not> Sik d&wn mad 
U>t aU diingp melt avray, tkey are but <irmuiw. Tli«re i» 
m> icMeiendatioa, no distinction, it is all s upe rst ition ; 
Aerefcae be ^ent and know wbat you- are> 

*M am die essence of bKss." Follow no ideal, you 
me all there is. Fear naught, you are* the essence of 
existence. Be at peace. Do not disturb yourself. You 
never were in bondage, you never were virtuous or sinful. 
Get rid of all these delusions and be at peace. Whom 
to^ worship? Who worships? All is the Atman. To 
speak, to think is superstition. Repeat over and over, 
" I mn Atman,” ” l am Atman.” Let everything else go, 

Monday, July 29th. 

We sometimes indicate a thing by describing its 
surroundings. When we say ” Sachchidananda ” (Exist' 
ence-KnowIedge-Bliss), we are merely indicating the 
shores of an indesoribable Beyond. Not even can we say 
” is ” about it, for that too is relative. Any imagination, 
any concept is in vain. Neti, neti (” Not this, not this ”) is 
all that can be said, for even to think is to limit and so 
tp lose. 

The senses cheat you day and night. Vedanta found 
^t out ages ago ; modern science is^ just discovering the 
same fact. A picture has only length an<h breadth, and 
the ptunter copies Nature in her cheating by artificially 
giving the appearance of depth. No two people see 
iba same world. The highest knowlec^ udll show you 
that there is no motion, no change in anything : that the 
yery idea of it is all Maya. Study Nature as a wholes 
^^at is, mudy rnotion, Mind and body are not our real 
Setf ; l^th b^ng to Nature, but evemually we can know 
tbe ding^ an tnch. Then uiind and bo<|y being: transcended, 
all that diey conceive goes. When you cease utterly to 
see the sfodd. then ycm realise Atnum. The 
;j(m|!esa^hng,;oi|fv;.re^^ whatv;:;ym-';«iimMt). 
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Time is no infinite mind or infinite knowledge, becetue 
both mind and knowledge are limited. We are now 
seeing through a veil; then we reach the “ x,” which is. 
die Reality of all our knowing. 

If we look at a picture through a pin-hole in a card- 
board, we get an utterly mistaken notion; yet what we 
see is really the picture. As we eidarge the hole, we- 
get a clearer and clearer idee* Out of the reality we 
manufacture the different views in conformity with our 
mistaken perceptions of name and form. When we throw 
away the cardboard, we see the same picture, but we 
see it as it is. We put in all the attributes, all the errors, 
the picture itself is unaltered thereby, lliat is because 
Atmaui is the reality of all ; all we see is Atman, but not 
as we see it, as name and form ; they are all in our veil,, 
in Maya. 

They are like spots in the object-glass of a telescope, 
yet it is the light of the sun that shows us the spots; we 
could not even see the illusion save for the background 
of reality which is Brahman. Swauni Vivekananda is just, 
the speck on the object-glass; 1 am Atman, real, un- 
changeable, and that reality alone enables me to see Swami 
Vivekananda. Atman is the essence of every hallucina- 
tion ; but the sun is never identified with the spots on 
the glass, it only shows them to us. Our actions, as they 
are evil or good, increase or decrease the " spots,” but 
they never afiect the God within us. Perfectly cleanse 
die mind of spots and instandy we see, ” 1 and my father 
are one.” 

We first perceive, then recwon later. We must have 
this perception as a fact, and it is called religion, realisa- 
tion. No matter if one never heard of creed or prophet, 
or book, let him get this realisation and he needs no 
more. Oeanse the mind, this is all of religion ; and until 
WB ourselves dear od the spots, we cannot see the Reality' 
as it is. The baby sees no nn ; he has iwt yet the mfasare: 
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.k in himself. Get rid of the defects within yourself 
smd you vrill not be able to see any Mrithout. A baby 
aees rol^bery done and it means nothing to him. Once 
you find the hidden object in a puzzle picture, you see 
it ever more; so when once you are free and stainless, 
you see only freedom and purity in the world around. 
That moment all the knots of the heart are cut asxmder, 
4 ill crooked places are made straight and this world 
vanishes as a dream. And when we awake, we wonder 
how we ever came to dream such trash I 

“ Getting whom, misery moxmtain high has no power 
to move the soul." 

With the axe of knowledge cut the wheels asunder 
4ind the Atman stands free, even though the old momen- 
tum carries on the wheel of mind and body. The wheel 
•can now only go straight, can only do good. If that body 
does anything bad, know that the man is not Jivcmmukta ; 
he lies if he makes that claim. But it is only when the 
-wheels have got a good straight motion (from cleansing 
the mind) that the axe can be appKed. All purifjring 
action deals conscious or tmconscious blows on delusion. 
To call another a sinner is the worst thing you can do. 
Good action done ignorantly produces the scone result 
smd helps to break the bondage. 

To identify the sun with the spots on the object-glass 
is the fundamental error. Know the sun, the ** I,** to be 
•ever unaffected by anything, and devote yourself to 
•cleansing the spots. Man is the greatest being that ever 
•can be. The highest worship there is. is to worship man 
as Krishna, Buddha, Christ. What you want, you 

■create. Get rid of desire. 

s * s a 

The angels and the departed are all here, seeing 
'this world as heaven. The same ** x ” is seen by all 
4teoording to their mental attitude. The best vision to be 
iuui of the ** x *’ is here on diis earth. Never wcmt to go 
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to heaven, that is the worrt delusion. Even here, too 
much wealth and grinding poverty are both bondages and 
hold us back from religion. Three great gifts we have — 
first, a human body. (The human mind is the nearest 
reflection of God, we are “His own image’*) Second, the 
desire to be free. Third, the help of a noble soul who 
has crossed the ocean of deliision, as a teacher. When 
you have these three, bless the Lord ; you are sure to be 
free. 

What you only grasp intellectually may be overthrown 
by a new argument, but what you realise is yours for 
ever. Talking, talking religion is but little good. Put 
God behind everything, man, animal, food, work ; make 
this a habit. 

Ingersoll once said to me: “ 1 believe in making the 
most out of this wo/rld, in squeezing the orange dry, 
because this world is all we are sure of.” 1 replied: “ 1 
know a better way to squeeze the orange of this world 
than you do and 1 get more out of it. 1 know 1 cannot 
die, so 1 am not in a hurry; I know there is no fear, so 
1 enjoy the squeezing. 1 have no duty, no bondage of 
wife and children and property: 1 can love all men and 
women. Everyone is God to me. Think of the joy of 
loving man as God ! Squeeze your orange this way and 
get ten thousandfold more out of it. Get every single 
drop.” 

That which seems to be the will is the Atman behind, 
it is really free. 

M(»iday Afternoon. 

Jesus was imperfect because he did not live up fully 
to his own ideal, and above all because he did not give 
woman a place equal to man. Women did everything 
for him and 3 ^ he was so bound by the Jewish custom 
that not one was made an apostle. Still he was the 
greatest character nest to Buddha, who in his turn was 
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^ &idcDia, iiowever; recognised woman 

riglit to an e^al place in religion and Itis first ai^ one 

Ins.ffwateM (Usciples was his own wife, ifidu> hecaone 
the head of the whole Buddhistic movement am<mg die 
women of India. But we ought not to criticise these 
great ones, we should only look upon them as far above 
ourselves. Nonetheless we must not pin our faith to any 
Rian, however great; we too must become Buddhas and 
Christs. 

No man should be judged by his defects. The great 
virtues a man has 'are his, especially his errors are the 
common weaknesses of humanity and should never be 
counted in estimating his character. 

0 4|r 

Vita, the Sanskrit word for “heroic,*’ is the origin of 
our word “ virtue,” because in ancient times the best 
fighter was regarded as die most virtuous man. 

Tuesday, July 30th. 

Christs and Buddhas are simply occasions upon which 
to objectify our own inner powers. We really answer 
our own prayers. 

It is blasphemy to think that if Jesus had never been 
bom, humanity would not have been saved. It is horrible 
to forget thus die divinity in human nature, a divinity that 
must come out. Never forget the glory of human nature. 
We sue the greatest God that ever was or ever wOl be. 
Christs and Buddhas are but waves on the boundless 
ocean which / am. Bow down to nothing but your own 
higher Self. Until you know that you are that very Cod 
of gods, there will never be any freedom for you. . 

AU our past actions are really good because they 
fead ps to what we uldmat^y become. Of whom to beg > 
I am di<e rmd aiotteiioe and all else is a dream save m it fe 

do not call the litde wave you 
have maufe ‘^1 ” ; hnow it fo^ nothing but a wSvev ^ SaQ^ ; 
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kama (lover of truth) heard the inner voice telling him* 
You are the infinite, the universal is in you. Control 
3rourself and li^en to the voice of your true Self/^ 

The great prophets who do the fighting have to be 
less perfect than those who live silent lives of holiness^ 
thinking great thoughts and so helping the world. These 
men, passing out one after another, produce as final out- 

come the man of power who preached. 

« s a a 

Knowledge exists, man only discovers it. The Vedas 

are the eternal knowledge through which God created 
the world. They talk high philosophy — ^the highest — and 

make this tremendous claim. 

a a a a 

Tell the truth boldly, whether it hurts or not. Never 
pander to weakness. If truth is too much for intelligent 
people and sweeps them away, let them go; the sooner 
the better. Childish ideas are for babies and savages ; 
and these are not all in the nursery and the forests, some 
of them have fallen into the pulpits. 

It is bad to stay in the church after you. are grown 
up spiritually. Come out and die in the open air of 
freedom. 

All progression is in the relative world. The human 
form is the' highest and man the greatest being, because 
here and now we can get rid of the relative world entirely, 
can actually attain freedom, and this is the goal. Not 
only we can. but some have reached perfection; so no 
matter what finer bodies come, they could only be on the 
relative plane and could do no more than we, for to 
attain freedom is all that can be done. 

The angels never do wicked deeds, so they never 
get punished , and never get saved. Blows are what 
awaken us and help to break the dream. They show us 
the insufficiency of this wodd and make us long to escape, 
to have freedom. 
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A thing dimly perceived we dall by one name ; the 
same thing when full^ perceived we call by anothor. The 
higher the moral nature, the higher the p<^ception and 
the stronger die will. 

Tuesday AntRNOoN. ’ 

The reason of t^e harmony between thought and 
matter is because they are two sides of one thing, call it 
*‘x,” which divides itself into the internal and the external. 

The English word ‘‘paradise’* comes from the Sanskrit 
para-desa, which was taken over into the Persian language 
and means literally “beyond the land,” or really “the land 
beyond,” or the other world. The old Aryans always 
believed in a soul, never that man was the body. Their 
heavens and hells were all temporary, because no effect 
can outlast its cause and no cause is eternal ; therefore 
all effects must come to an end. 

The whole of the Vedanta Philosophy is in this story : 
Two birds of golden plumage sat on the same tree. The 
one above, serene, majestic, immersed in his own glory; 
the one below restless and eating the fruits of the tree, 
now sweet, now bitter. Once he ate an exceptionally 
bitter fruit, then he paused and looked up at the majestic 
bird above ; but he soon forgot about the other bird and 
went on eating the fruits of the tree as before. Again 
he ate a bitter fruit and this time he hopped up a few 
boughs nearer to the bird at the top. This happened 
many times until at IsMt the lower bird came to the place 
of the upper bird and lost himself. He found all at once 
that there had never been two birds, but that he all the 
dme was that upper bird, serene, majestic and immersed 
in his own glory. 

Luther choye a neU into reUgkm when he tooh eway 
renunciation and i^ye us morality instead^ AtheiaiB and 
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mc^erialists can have ethics, but only believers in the 
L(^d can have religion. 

The wicked pay die price of the great soul s holiness. 
Think of that when you see a wicked man. Just as dre 
poor man’s labour pays for the rich man’s luxury, so is> 
it in the spiritual world. Tlie terrible degradation of the 
masses in India is the price Nature pays for the production 

of great souls like Mira-bai, Bdddha, etc.^ 

* * * « 

“ 1 am the holiness of the holy.” (Gita) 1 am the 
root, each uses it in his own way, but all is 1. “ 1 do 
everything, you are but the occasion.” 

Do not teilk much, but feel the spirit within you, then 
you are a Jnani. This is knowledge, all else is ignorance. 
All that is to be known is Brahman. It is the all. 

4|t « lit SK 

Sattva binds through the search for happiness and 
knowledge. Rajas binds through desire, Tamas binds 
through wrong perception and laziness. Conquer the two 
lower by Sattva, and then give up all to the Lord and be 
free. 

The Bhakti-Yogi realises Brahman very soon and' 
goes beyond the three qualities.’ 

The will, the consciousness, the senses, desire, the pas- 
sions, all these combined make what we call the ” soul.”^ 

There is first the apparent self (body); second the 
mental self, who mistakes the body for himself (the 
Absolute bound by Maya) ; third die Atman, the ever 
pure, the ever free. Seen partially. It is Nature; seen 
wh<dly, all Nature goes, even die memory of it is losi. 
There is the changeable (mortal), the eternally changes^le 
(Nature), uid die Unchangeable (Atman). 

I Just as in stomiiiig a*fort ninety ont of a hundred adidieiv 
may die, so that the remaining ten may nin. It is only in a 
society witii very lo^ idei^ that such gr^ souls are bom, but 
the masses, failing to live up to those idefils, are degraded. 

<£its,' Cbi^»ter XU.-":.;"' 
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Be perfectly hopeless, that is the highest state. What 
is there to hope for? Burst as^der the bonds of hope, 
stand on your Self, be at rest, never mind what you do, 
filive up all to God, but have no hs^poorisy about it. 

Svastha, the Sanskrit word for “standing on your own 
Self,’’ is used colloquially in India to enquire, “ Are you 
well, are you happy?’’ And when Hindus would express, 
I saw a thing,’’ they say, “ 1 saw a word>meaning ’’ 

tPadfirtha). Even this universe is a “ word>meaning.’’ 
s * • * 

A perfect man’s body mechanically does right ; it can 
do only good because it is fully purified. The past 
momentum that carries on the wheel of body is all good. 

All evil tendencies are burnt out. 

s s * * 

** That day is indeed a bad day when we do not 
'^peak of the Lord, not a stormy day.’’ 

Only love for the Supreme Lord is true Bhakti. Love 
for any other being, however great, is not Bhakti. The 
“Supreme Lord” here means Ishvara, the concept of which 
transcends what you in the West mean by the personal 
God. “ He from whom this universe proceeds, in whom 
it rests, and to whom it returns. He is Ishvara, the Elternal, 
the Pure, the All-Merciful, the Almighty, the Ever-Free, 
the All-Knowing, the Teacher of all teaqhers, the Lord 
who of His own nature is inexpressible Love.” 

Man does not manufactwe God out of his own brain ; 
btA he can only see God. in dre light of his own capacity, 
aMd he attributes to Him the best of all he knows. Each 
attribute is the whole of God, and this signifying the 
whole by one quality b the metaphysical nplanation of 
ihe personal God. Ishvara b without form y^ has all 
forms, b vriithout quaKttes yet has aU qualities. As human 
bexngs we have to see the trinity of existence-^od, man. 
Nature; and we cannot do otherwise. 
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But to tke Kiakta all these philosopldeal distinetioiui 
are mere idle talk. He cares nothing (or argument, he 
<ioes not reason, he ** senses,*’ he perceives. He wants 
to low himself in pure love of God, and there have been 
fihaktas who maintain that this is more to be desired 
than liberation ; who say. “ 1 do not want to be sugar. 1 
want to taste sugar." " I want to love and enjoy the 
Beloved." 

In Bhakti-Yoga the first essential is to want God 
honestly and intensely. We want everything but God, 
because our ordinary desires are fulfilled by the external 
world. So long as our needs are confined within the 
limits of the physical universe, we do not feel any need 
for God : it is only when we have had hard blows in our 
lives and are disappointed with eversrthing here that we 
feel the need for something higher; then we seek God. 

Bhakti is not destructive ; it teaches that all our 
faculties may become means to reach salvation. We 
must turn them all towards God and give to Him that 
love which is usually wasted on the fleeting objects of 
aense. 

Bhakti diflers from your Western idea of religion in 
that Bhakti admits no elements of fear, no Being to be 
appeased or propitiated. There are even Bhaktas who 
worship God as their own child, so that there may remain 
■no feeling even of awe or reverenc^. There can be no 
fear in true love, and so long as there is the least fear, 
Bhakti cannot even begin. In Bhakti there is also no 
place for begging or bargaining with God. The .idea 
of swking God for anything is sacrilege to a Bhakta. He 
will not pray for health or wealth or even to go to heaven. 

One who wants' to love God, to be a Bhakta, Inust 
make a bundle of all these desires and leave them outside 
the door and then enter. He who wants to enter the 
realms of light must make a bundle of all “shop-keeping" 
and cast it aWay b^ore he can pass die gates. 
VII-6 
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it it iK^ that you do get what you {tray for ; you 
evoiydiing. hut it it low, vu|iB^, a beggarV teligiou, "Fool 
indeed it he, who, living on the bankt of the Gangea, 
digt a Utde well for water. Fool indeed is the man who, 
coming to a mine of diamonds, begins to search for glata 
beadt," These prayers for health and yrealth and material 
prosperity are not Bhakti. They are the lowest form of 
Kcurma. Bhakti is a higher thing. We are striving to 
come into the presence of the King of kings. We cannot 
get diere in a beggar’s dress. If we wanted to enter the 
presence of an emperor, would we be admitted in a 
beggar's rags? Certainly not. The lackey would drive 
us out of the gates. This is the Emperor of emperors and 
never can we come before Him in a beggar’s garb. Shop> 
keepers never have admission there, buying and selling 
will not do there at all. You read in the Bible that Jesus 
drove the buyers and sellers out of the temple. 

So it goes without saying that the first task in become 
ing a Bhakta is to give up all desires of heaven and so on. 
Such a heaven would be like this place, this earth, only 
a little better. The Christian idea of heaven is a place of 
intensified enjoyment. How can that be God? All this 
desire to go to heaven is a desire for enjosnnent. This 
has to be given up. The love of the Bhakta must be 
absolutely pure cmd unselfish, seeking nothing for itself 
either here or hereafter. 

” Giving up the desire of pleasure and pain, gain or 
loss, worship God day and night ; not a moment is to 
be lost in vun.’’ 

^ ” Giving up all other thoucbts, the whole mind day 

and niflbt worships Gpd. Thus being Wor^pped day 
and nigbt. He reveal# Himsdf and makes Hm worshippera 

Tbe^^^ through whom we have oiur 

4pult|ial dei|oenti iHe is daann^ ditnogh wididi 
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•pintual cwrent flows to us, tlie link which jrans Us to ^ 
whole pintual worid. Too much faith in peisonah^ ha* 
a tmidency to produce weakness and idolatry, but intense 
love for the Guru makes rapid growth possible, he cim« 
nects us with the internal Guru. Adore your Gum if 
there be real tmth in him; that Gura>bhakti (devotion to 
the teacher) vrill quickly lead you to the highest. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s purity was that of a baby. He 
never touched money in his life and lust was absolutely 
annihilated in him. Do not go to great religious teachers 
to leam physical science, their whole energy has gone 
to the spiritual. In Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa the 
man was all dead and only God remained ; he actually 
could not see sin, he was literally *‘of purer eyes than to 
behold, iniquity.” The purity of these few Paramahamsas* 
is all that holds the world together. If they should all 
die out and leave it, the world would go to pieces. 
They do good by simply being, and they know it not; 
they just are. 

* « • * 

Books suggest the inner light and the method of 
bringing that out, but we can only understand them when 
we have earned the knowledge ourselves. When the 
inner light has flashed for you, let the books go, and look 
only within. You have in you all and a thousand times 
more than is in all the books. Never lose faith in yow> 
self, you can do anything in this universe. Never weaken, 
all power is yours. 

If religion and life depend upon books or upon the 
existence of any prophet whatsoever, then perMi all 
rdigion cmd books ! Religion is in us. No. books or 
teachers csn dp more dian help us to find it, and even 
without them we can get aH tmth withui, Yet have gmti' 
tude lor books and teachers without bonds^e to them ; 
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wbrsHif) your Gt^ si Cod, but do uot obey him 
lovS Kilin s!I you #111, but think for y6urfliel|FI No 
blind belief csn esVe you, work out yoUr own salvation. 
Have only one idea of God— that He is ah eternal help. 

Freedom and highest love must go together, then 
neither can become a bondage. We dhn give nothing to 
God ; He pves all to tis. He is the Guru of Gurus. Then 
we find that He is the "Soul of our souls," our very Self. 
No Wonder we love Him, He i% the Soul of our souls ; 
whom or what else can we love? We want to be the 
"steady flame, burning without heat and without smoke." 
To whom can you do good, when you see only God? You 
cannot do good to God ! All doubt goes, all is " same- 
ness." If you do good at all, you do it to yourself; feel 
that the receiver is the higher one. You serve the other 
because you are lower than he, not because he is low and 
you are high. Give as the rose gives perfume, because 
it is its own nature, utterly unconscious of giving. 

The great Hindu reformer. Rajah Ram Mohan Roy, 
was a wonderful example of this unselfish work. He 
devoted his whole life to helping India. It was he who 
atopped the burning of widows. It is usually believed that 
dlis reform was due entirely to the English ; but it was 
RajeiH Ram Mohan Roy who started the agitation against 
Ihe custom and succeeded in obtaining the support of the 
Covemnmnt in suppressing it. Until he began the move- 
ment, the English had done nothing. He also founded 
the important religious Society called the Brahmo-Samaj, 
and subscribed a hundred thousand dollars to found a 
Ufuv He then stepped out and told them to go 

ahead without him. He cared nothing for fame or for 
himself. 

entfidss seiiM of manifestations^ ^ke 
" meny*«o-rounds," in which^^^^^^ ride, so to ^ak. 

The senes are eternal; iiuhid^al souls get out, die 



event* repeat themaelves eternally and that b how one'a 
past and hiture can be read, because all b reaUy present. 
When the soul b in a certain chain, it has to throui^ 
the experiences of that chain. From one series soiib 
to other series; from some series they escape for ever by 
realising that they are Brahman. By getting hold of ono 
prominent event in a chain and holdii^ on to it, the whcte 
chain can be dragged in and read. This power is ea^y 
acquired, but it is of no real value and to practise it takes 
just so much from our spiritual forces. Go not after 
these things, worship God. 

Friday, August 2nd. 

Nishthi (devotion to one Ideal) is the beginning of 
realisation. ** Take the honey out of all flowers: sit and 
be friendly with all, pay reverence to all, say to all, ‘Yes, 
brother, yes, brother,’ but keep firm in your own way.'* 
A higher stage b actually to take the position of the other. 
If I am all, why can I not really and actively sympathise 
with my brother and see with his eyes? While 1 am 
weak, I must stick to one course (Nishth^), but when I 
am strong, I can feel with every other and perfectly 
sympathise with his ideas. 

The old idea was — “develop one idea at the expense 
of all the rest.” The modern way is “ harmonious 
developiinent.” A third way b to “develop the mind and 
control it,” then put it where you will ; the result will 
come quickly. This is developing yourself in the truest 
way. Lecm concentration and use it in any direction. 
Thus you lose nothing. He who gets the whole must 
have the parts too. Dualism is included in Advaitbm 
(monism). ‘ 

“ 1 first saw him and he saw me, 

“ There was a flash pf eye from me to him and frqm 
hini'^to mCf" 

This v^ent np undl the sodb became sp clip|1^ 
inuted that they aCtmU^ becampipne. 
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There are two kinds of Samadhi — 1 concentrate on 
mysdf, dien I concentrate and there is a unity ci rabject 
suid object. 

You must be able to sjrmpathise fully with each parti> 
cular, then at once to jump back to the higbast monism. 
After having perfected yourself, you limit yourself 
voluntarily. Take the whole power into each action. 
Be able to become a dualist for the time being and forget 
Advaita, yet be able to take it up again at will. 

* * * * 

Cause and effect are all Maya, and we shall grow to 
understand that all we see is as di|connected as the child’s 
fairy tales now seem to us. There is really no such thing 
as cause and effect and we shall come to know it. Then 
if 3rou can, lower your intellect to let any allegory pass 
through your mind without questioning about connection. 
Develop love of imagery and beautiful poetry and then 
enjoy all m3^ologies as poetry. Come not to mythology 
with ideas of history and reasoning. Let it flow as a 
current through your mind, let it be whirled as a candle 
before your eyes, without asking who holds the candle, 
and you will get the circle ; the residuum of truth will 
remain in your mind. 

The writers of all mythologies wrote in symbols of 
what they saw and heard, they painted flowing pictures. 
Do not try to pick out the themes and so destroy the 
pictures ; take them as they are and let them act on you. 
Judge them only by the effect and get the good out of 
them. 

• • • S’ 

Your own will is all that answers prayer, only it 
appears under the gmse of different religious conceptions 
to each mind. We may call it Buddha. Jesus. ICrishna, 
Jehovah, AUah, Agni, but it is only the Self,>die ** I.” 



Concepts grow, bitt there is no hiitorical ssi 
ettegcmes which present them. Moses* visioiui^ are more 
^cely to be wrong than ours are. because we have niore 
knovdedge and are less likely to be deceived by illusions. 

Books are useless to us until our own book opens ; then 
all odier books are good so far as they confirm our book. 
It is the strong that understand strength, it is the elephant 
that understands the lion, not the rat. How can we under- 
stand Jesus until we are his equads ? It is all in the dream 
to feed five thousand with two loaves, or to feed two with 
five loaves; neither is real and neither affects the other. 
Only grandeur appreciates grandeur, only God realises 
God. The dream is only the dreamer, it has no other 
basis. It is not one thing and the dreamer another. The 
keynote running through the music is — **I am He, I am 
He,” all other notes are but variations and do not affect 
the real theme. We are the living books and books are 
but the words we have spoken. Everything is the living 
God, the living Christ ; see it as such. Read man, he is 
the living poem. We are the light that illumines all the 
Bibles and Christs and Buddhas that ever w&e. Without 
that, these would be dead for us, not living. 

Stand on your own self. 

The dead body resents nothing; let us make our 
bodies dead and cease to identify ourselves with them. 
Saturday, August 3rd. 

Individuals who are to get freedom in this life have 
to live thousands of years in one lifetime. They have to 
be ahead of their times, but the masses can only cravd. 
Thus we have Christs and Buddhas. 

* . * * * : ■ 

There was once a Hindu queen, who so much desired 
that all her children should attain freedom in life diat 
^e hers«^ took all the care of them ; and as dbe rodkod 
to slceep. ske sat^ always die one s(^ to thetn>~**Tat 
tvam SMtii Tat tYam asi.’- ^^TlnU ihott art, TTiat^ t^^ 
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of th#in betitme Soiin|riisin»» !mt die fourth wao 
^ ti4^n away to be broi:%bt up elsewhere to become a king. 
As he, was leaving home, the moth^ gave him a piece of 
paper which he was to read when he grew to manhood. 
On that piece of paper was written, *^Go<f alone is true.^ 
.All else is false. The soul never kills \>f is killed. Live 
alone or in the company of holy ones.^* When the young- 
prince read this, he too at once renounced the world and 
became a Saiinyasin. 

Give up, renounce the world. Now we are like dogs^ 
strayed into a kitchen and eating a piece of meat, looking 
round in fear lest at any moment some one may come and 
drive them out. Instead of that, be a king and know you 
own the world. This never comes until you give it up and 
it ceases to bind. Give up mentally, if you do not physi- 
cally. Give up from the heart of your hearts. Have 
Vair&gyam (renunciation). This is the real sacrifice, and 
without it, it is impossible to attain spirituality. Do not 
desire, for what you desire you get and with it comes 
terrible bondage. It is nothing but ^bringing **noses on 
us,**^ as in the case of the man vdio had three boons to 

^ A poor man was once able to propitiate a certain god who gave 
him three boons to ask along with three throws of dice. The happy 
man communicated this news to his wife who at once told him td 
cast for wealth first. To this the man said : ** We both have very 

ugly little noses, for which people laugh at us. Let us first cast for 
besutiftil aquiline noses.** But the wife was for Wealth first and* 
so she Caught fiold Jits hand to prevent him from throwing the 
dice. The man hastily snatched his hand away and at once threw 
the dice, exclaiming, ** Let us both have beautiful noses and nothing 
bi^t noses.*' All at once both their bodies were covered over with 
many beautiful noses, but they proved such a great nuisance to thenr 
both of them agreed to throw for the second time asking for 
their removal. It was done, bpt they also lost their own little opes 
by that ! There was mily one boon inore to ask. Havi^ lost fhm 

They vvaht^ to have 

about their b^s- 

Jei^^ be two lug 
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aide. We never get freedom until we we adlfCoatidned. 
"Self is the Saviour of self, none else.” 

Learn to feel yourself in other bodies, to know that 
we are all one. Throw all other nonsense to the winds. 
Spit out your actions, good or bad, and never think of 
them again. What is done is done. Throw off supersti- 
tion. Have no weakness even in the face of death. DO' 
hot repent, do not brood over past deeds, and do nbt 
remember your good deeds; be 6z6d (free). The weak, 
the fearful, the ignorant will never reach Atman. You: 
cannot undo, the effect must come, face it, but be careful 
never to do the same thing again. Give up the burden 
of all deeds to the Lord ; give all, both good and bad. 
Do not keep the good and give only Uie bad. God helps 
those who do not help themselves. 

"Drinking the c.up of desire, the world becomes: 
mad." Day and night never come together, so desire and 

the Lord can never come together. Give up desire. 

* * » * 

There is a vast difference between saying "food, 
food" and eating it, between saying "water, water” and 
drinking it. So by merely repeating the words "God, 
God,” we cannot hope to attain realisation.- We must 
strive and practise. 

Only by the wave falling back into the sea can it 
become unlimited, never as a wave can it be so. Then- 
after it has become the sea, it can become the wave again 
and as big a one as it pleases. Break the identification! 
of yourself vdth the ‘current and know that you are free. 

True philosophy is the systematising of certain pet' 
ceptions. Iwellect ends where religion begins. Inspkb- 
tion is much higher than reason, but it must not -contradict 
it. : ReaMn is the rough tool to do the hard work : inspira- 

wha conld aert meiid their cir^amstaiKes even -with the of tWee- 
boons. So both of them ^i^Ked to get iMtck their ttgly tktU wee* 
.ej9id . the . dice -werei^iwcmdil*)^. .ciSl. 
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i^Mi i» the bnght whi^ dbow* us all truth. The will 
tto <lo a thing w not- necessarily ina^ 


Progresnon in Maya is a circle that brings you back 
to the starting point; but you start ignorant and come to 
the end with ail knowledge. Worship of God, worship 
4>f the holy ones, concentration and meditation, and un> 
selfish work, these are the ways of breaking away from 
Maya’s net; but we must first have the strong desire to 
g;et free. The flash of light that will illumine the darkness 
for us, is in us ; it is the knowledge that is our nature — 
there is no ‘‘birthright,” we were never bom. All that 
we have to do is to drive away the clouds that cover it. 

Give up all desire for enjoyment in earth or heaven. 
Control the organs of the senses and control the mind. 
£ear every misery without even knowing that you are 
'miserable. Think of nothing but liberation. Have faith 
in Guru, in his teachings, and in the surety that you can 
■get free. Say “Soham, Soham” whatever comes. Tell 
yourself this even in eating, walking, suffering; tell the 
mind this incessantly — ^that what we see never existed, 
•that diere is only “I.” Flash, — the dream will break! 
Think day and night, this universe is zero, only God is. 
Have intense desire to get hree. 

AH relatives cmd friends are but “old dry wells” ; we 
ftdl into them and get dreams of duty and bondage, and 
•there is no end. Do not create illusion by helping anyone. 
It is like a banyan tree, diat q>reads on and on. If you 
4ure a dualist, you are a fool to bry to help God. If you 
' 4 re a monirt, you know that you are God ; wh^e find 
'^^iuty > You have no duty to husband, child, friend. Take* 
yhings they come, lie" st^ and when your bo^ floats,'^ 

nse anth the rinng tide, Icil with the falling tido. Lit 
idle body die; dus cl body is but a wom<out fable. 
Iv’Se -idH atKi knowudb^ 

T%e^ present oody is ^drtent. There is no past . 
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or iuture even in tliouglit. because to tbink it you bkve 
to make it the present. Give up everything and let it 
float where it will. This world is all a delusion, do not 
let it fool you again. You have known it for what it is 
iu>t, now know it for what it is. If the body is dragged 
an 3 rwhere, let it go ; do not care where the body is. 
This tyrannical idea of duty ^is a terrible poison and is 
destroying the world. 

Do not wait to have a harp and rest by degrees; why 
not take a harp and begin here? Why wait for heaven? 
Make it here. In heaven there is no marrying or giving 
in marriage ; why not begin at once and have none here ? 
The yellow robe of the Saimyasin is the sign of the free. 
Give up the beggar's dress of the world ; wear the flag of 
freedom, the ochre robe. 

Sunday, August 4th. 

" Whom the ignorant worship. Him 1 preach unto 
thee." 

This one and only God is the " knownest " of the 
known. He is the one thing we see everywhere. All 
know their own self, all know, " 1 am," even animals. 
All we know is the projection of the Self. Teach diis to 
the children, they can grasp it. Every religion has 
worshipped the Self, even though unconsciously, because 
there is nothing else. 

This indecent clinging to life as we know it here, 
is the source of all evil. It causes all this cheating and 
stealing. It makes money a god and all vices and fears 
«nsue. Value nothing material and do not cling to it. 
If you cling to nodung, not even life, then, there is no 
fear. " He goes from death to death viho sees numy ill" 
this vrorld." There can be no phsnuctd des^ for us and 
no rnratid death, when we see that all is one.J'All bodies 
are mine, so even body is eterrud, because the tteo^ ^the 
4mitrt^ sun, ^e moott. dm universe itself h 
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til^ How can it die ? Every mind, every thought is mine, 
then how can death come? The Self is never bom and 
never dies. When we realise this, all doubts vanish. 
“1 am, I know, 1 love,” these can never be doubted. 
There is no hunger, for all that is eaten is eaten by me. 
If a hair falls out, we do not think we dife ; so if one body 

dies, it is but a hair falling. 

« * * * 

The superconscious is God, is beyond speech, beyond 
thought, beyond consciousness. . . There are three states, 
— brutality (Tamas), humanity (Rajas), and divinity (Sattva). 
Those attaining the highest state simply are. Duty dies 
there ; they only love and as a magnet draw others to 
them. This is freedom. No more you do moral acts, 
but whatever you do is moral. The Brahmavit (knower 
of God) is higher than all gods. The angels came to 
worship Jesus when he had conquered delusion and had 
said, “Get thee behind me, Satan.” None can help a 
Brahmavit, the universe itself bows down before him. His 
every desire is fulfilled, his spirit purifies others ; therefore 
worship the Brahmavit if you wish to attain the highest. 
When we have the three great “gifts of God,” a human 
body, intense desire to be free and the help of a great 
soul to show us the way, then liberation is certain for us. 
Mukti is ours. 

* * * * 

Death of the body for ever is Nirvana. It is the 
negative side and says, “1 am not this, nor this, nor this.” 
Vedanta takes the further step and asserts the positive 
side — ^Mukti, or freedom. “I am Existence absolute. 
Knowledge absolute. Bliss absolute, 1 am He,” this is 
Vedanta, the capstone of the perfect arch. 

The great majority of the adherents of Northern 
'Budf^isna believe in Mukti and are really Vedantiyts. 
Only the Ceylonese accept Nirvana as annihilation. 

No belief or disbelu^ can kill the “I.” That which 
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«6nies widk belief andl 'goe* with diabeli^ is delttniin. 
f^ot^ng teaches the Atman. ** I salute my own Self.’* 
"'Self-illuminated, I salute myself, I am Brahman.” The 
body is a dark room : when we enter it, it becomes illumi- 
nated. it becomes alive. Nothing can ever affect thu 
illumination ; it cannot be destroyed. It may be covered, 

but never destroyed. 

* * ^ • s 

At the present time God' should be worshipped as 
” Mother,” the Infinite Energy. This will lead to purity, 
and tremendous energy will come here in America. Here 
no temples weigh us down, no one suffers as they do in 
poorer countries. Woman has suffered for seons, and 
that has given her infinite patience and infinite persever- 
ance. She holds on to an idea. It is this which makes 
her the support of even superstitious religions and of the 
priests in every land, and it is this that will free her. We 
have to become Vedantists and live this grand thought ; 
the masses must get it, and only in free America can this 
be done. In India these ideas were brought out by 
individuals like Buddha, Shankara, and others, but the 
masses did not retain them. The new cycle must see the 
masses living Vedanta, and this will have to come through 
women. 

"Keep the beloved beautiful Mother in the heart of 
your hearts with all care.” 

” Throw out . everything but the tongue, keep that to 
aay * Mother, Mother!* ” 

“ Let no evil counsellors enter ; let you and me, my 
Keart, alone see Mother.” 

” Thou art beyond all diat lives!” 

** My Moon of life, my SoUl of soul !” 

Sttt®Ay Afiernoon. 

Mind i* an ihstiuifierit in the hand bf Atman jtist bs 
is nil Insurunibnt la the hiUd 
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motion outside, mind is motion inside. All change begins 
and ends in time. If the Atman is unchangeable, It must 
be perfect: if perfect. It must be infinite: and if It be 
infinite. It must be only One: there cannot be two 
infinites. So the Atman, the Self, can be only One. 
Though it seems to be various, It is retdly only One. If 
a man were to go toward the sun. at every step he would 
see a different sun, and yet it would be the same sun 
after all. 

Asti, “ isness," is the basis of all unity and just as 
soon as the basis is found, perfection ensues. If all colour 
could be resolved into one colour, painting would cease. 
The perfect oneness is rest: we refer all manifestations 
to one Being. Taoists, Confucianists, Buddhists, Hindus, 
Jews, Mohammedans, Christians and Zoroastrians, all 
preached the golden rule and in almost the same words ; 
but only the Hindus have given the rationale, because 
they saw the reason: Man must love others because 
those others are himself. There is but One. 

Of all the great religious teachers the world has 
known, only Laotze, Buddha and Jesus transcended the 
golden rule and ssdd, “Do good to your enemies,” “Love 
them that hate you.” 

Principles exist; we do not create them, we only 
discover them. . . . Religion consists solely in realisation. 
Doctrines are methods, not religion. All the different 
religions are but applications of the one religion adapted 
to suit the requirements of different nations. Theories 
only lead to fighting: thus the Name of God that ought 
to bring peace has been the cause of half the bloodied 
of the world. Go to the direct source. Ask God what 
He is*. Unless He answers. He is not : but every religion 
teaches that He does answer. 

Have something to say for yourself, else how can 
you have any idea of what others have said? Do not 
cling to old superstitions: be ever ready for new truths. 
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'* Foob «re they who would drink brackidi water htonv 
a well that their forefather* have digged and would not. 
drmk pure water from a well that other* have digged.’* 
Until we realue God for .our*elve* we can know nothing: 
about Him. Each man i* perfect by hi* nature ; proph^a 
have manife*ted thi* perfection, but it u potential in u*. 
How can we under*tand that Mo*e* *aw God unle** we- 
too see Him? If God ever cante to anyone He will come- 
to me. 1 will go to God direct; let Him talk to me. I 
cannot take belief as a basis that is atheism and blas- 
phemy. If God spake to a man in the deserts of Arabia- 
two thousand years ago. He can also speak to me to>day, 
else how can 1 know that He has not died? Come to 
God any way you can ; only come. But in coming d» 
not push anyone down. , 

The knowing ones must have pity on the ignorant. 
One who knows is willing to ^ve up his body even for 
an ant, because he knows that the body is nothing. 

Monday, August 5th. 

The question is: Is it necessary to pass through alF 
the lower stages to reach the highest, or can a plunge be 
taken at once ? The modem American boy takes twenty- 
five years to attain that which his forefathers took 
hundreds of years to do. The present-day Hindu gets in 
twenty years to the height reached in eight thousand years 
by his ancestors. On the physical ^e, the embryo goes 
from the amoeba to man in the womb. These are the 
of modem science. Vedanta goes further and 
telb us that we not only have to live the life of all past 
humanity, but also the future life of all humanity. The 
man who does the first is the educated man, the second 
is the Jivanmukta, for ever free. 

Tune b merely the measure of our thoughts, and 
th o u ght being inconceivably swift, there u no limit to die 
speed with which we can live the Ufejdicad. So it cannofc 
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Ite stated kow long it would take to live all future life. 
It tnig^t be in a second, or it might take fifty lifetimes. 
It depends on the intensity of the desire. The teaching 
must dierefore be modified according to the needs of the 
taught. The consuming fire is ready for all, even water 
and chunks of ice quickly consume. Fite a mass of bird- 
shot, one at least will strike ; give a man a whole museum 
of truths, he will at once take what is suited to him. Past 
lives have moulded our tendencies ; give to the taught in 
accordance with his tendency. Intellectual, mystical, 
devotional, practical — ^make one the basis, but teach the 
others with it. Intellect must be baJanced with love, the 
mystical nature with reason, while practice must form part 
of every method. Take every one where he stands and 
push him forward. Religious teaching must always be 
constructive, not destructive. 

Each tendency shows the life-work of the past, the 
line or radius along which that man must move. All radii 
lead to the centre. Never even attempt to disturb any- 
one’s tendencies, to do that puts back both teacher and 
taught. When you teach Jnanam, you must become a 
Jnani and stand mentally exactly where the taught stands. 
Similarly in every other Yoga. Develop every faculty as 
if it were the only one possessed, this is the true secret of 
«o-called harmonious development. That is, get extensity 
with 'intensity, but not at its expense. We are infinite. 
There is no limitation in us, we can be as intense as the 
piost devoted Mohammedun and as broad as the most 
roaring atheist. 

The way to do this is not to put the mind on any one 
subject, but to develop and control the mind itself; then 
you can ^tum it on any side 3 k>u choose. Thus you keep 
the intennty and extensity. Feel Jnanam as if it were all 
there was, then do the same wkh %«dcti, with Raja, with 
iCiuma. Give up die waves and go to the odsan, then you 
«aa have the wttVft «s you pleaVe., Gmtrol die **lake'* 
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of your own mind, else you cannot understand the lake of 
another*s mind. 

The true teacher is one who can throw his whole force 
into the tendency of the taught. Without real sympathy 
we can never teach well. Give up the notion that man 
is a responsible being, only the perfect man is responsible. 
The ignorant have drunk deep of the cup of delusion and 
are not sane. You, who know, must have infinite patience 
with these. Have nothing but love for them and find out 
the disease that has made thtm see the world in a wrong 
light, then help them to cure it and see aright. Remember 
always that only the free have free will ; all the rest are in 
l>ondage and are not responsible for what they do. Will 
as will is bound. The water when melting on the top of the 
Himalayas is free, but becoming the river, it is bound by 
the banks; yet the original impetus carries it to the sea 
and it regains its freedom. The first is the “fall of man,“ 
the second is the “resurrection.” Not one atom can rest 
until it finds its freedom. 

Some imaginations help to break the bondage of the 
rest. The whole universe is imagination, but one set of 
imaginations will cure another set. Those which tell us 
that there is sin and sorrow and death in the world are 
terrible ; but the other set which says ever, “ I am holy, 
there is God, there ^ is no pain,” these are good and help 
to break the bondage of the others. The highest imagina- 
tion that can break all the links of the chain is that of 
Personal God. 

^Om tat sat” is the only thing beyond Maya, but God 
exists eternally. As long as the Niagara Falls exist, the 
rainbow will exist; but the water continually flows away. 
The falls are the universe and the rainbow is personal 
God, and both are eternal. While the universe exists, 
God must exist. God creates the universe and the uni- 
verse creates God and bodi are eternal. Maya is neither 
existence nor non-existence. Both the Niagara Falls and 
V1I~7 
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the rainbow are eternally changeable — Brahman seen 
through Maya. Persians and Christicms split Maya into 
two and call the good half “ God and the bad half the 
“ devil.” Vedanta takes Maya as a whole and recognises 

a unity beyond it — Brahman. 

♦ « a a 

•9 

Mohammed found that Christianity was straying out 
from the Semitic fold and his teachings were to show 
what Christianity ought to be as a Semitic religion, that it 
should hold to one God. The Aryan idea that ” I and 
my Father are one” disgusted and terrified him. In reality 
the conception of the Trinity was a great advance over 
the dualistic idea of Jehovah, who was for ever separate 
from man. The theory of incarnation is the first link in 
the chain of ideas leading to the recognition of the oneness 
of God and man. God appearing first in one human form, 
then re-appearing at difiFerent times in other human forms, 
is at last recognised as being in every human form, or 
in all men. Monistic is the highest stage, monotheistic 
is a lower stage. Imagination will Itead you to the highest 
even more rapidly and easily than reasoning. 

Let a few stand out and live for God alone and save 
religion for the world. Do not pretend to be like Janaka 
when you are only the ” progenitor ” of delusions. (The 
name Janaka means “progenitor” and belonged to a king 
who, although he still held his kingdom for the sake of his 
people, had given up everything mentally.) Be honest and 
say, “1 see the ideal but 1 cannot yet approach it” ; but do 
not pretend to give up when you do not. If you give 
up, 8t€md fast. If a hundred fall in the fight, seize the 
flag and carry it on. God is true for all that, no matter 
who fails. Let him who falls hand on the flag to another 
to carry on; it can never fall. 

When I am washed and clean why shall imparity be 
added on to me? Seek first the kingdom of Heaven and 
let everything else go. Do not want anything ” added! 
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unto you ** ; be only glad to get rid of it. Give up and 
know that success will follow, even if you never see it. 
Jesus left twelve fishermen and yet those few blew up the 
Roman Empire. 

Sacrifice on God's altar earth's purest and best. He 
who struggles is better than he who never attempts. Even 
to look on one who has given up has a purifying effect. 
Stand up for God ; let the wdrld go. Have no com- 
promise. Give up the world, then alone you are loosened 
from the body. When it dies, you are azad, free. Be 
free. Death alone can •never free us. Freedom must be 
attained by our own efforts during life ; then, when the 
body falls, there will be no rebirth for the free. 

Truth is to be judged by truth and by nothing else. 
Doing good is not the test of truth ; the Sun needs no torch 
by which to see it. Even if truth destroys the whole 
universe, still it is truth ; stand by it. 

Practising the concrete forms of religion is easy and 
attracts the masses ; but really there is nothing in the 
external. 

“ As the spider throws her web out of herself and 
draws it in, even so this universe is thrown out and drawn 
in by God." 

* a * * 

Tuesday, August 6th. 

Without the “ I ” there can be no “ you ” outside. 
From this some philosophers came to the conclusion that 
the external world did not exist save in the subject ; that 
the “you ” existed only in the “1.” Others have argued 
that the "I” can only be known through the “you” and 
with equal logic. Tliese two views are partial truths, each 
wrong in part and each right in part. Thought is as much 
material and as much in nature as body is. Both matter 
and mind exist in a third, a unity which divides itself into 
the two. This unity is the Atman, the real Seif. 
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There is being, “ x ** which is manifesting itself as 
both mind and matter. Its movements in the seen are 
along, certain fixed lines called law. As a unity, it is free; 
as many, it is bound by faw. Still, with all this bondage, 
an idea of freedom is ever present, and this is Nivritti, or 
the ‘‘dragging from attachment.” The materialising forces 
which through desire lead us to take an Active part in 
worldly affairs are called Pravritti. 

That action is moral which frees us from the bondage 
of matter and vice versa. This world appears infinite 
because everything is in a circle ; it returns to whence it 
came. The circle meets, so there is no rest or peace here 
in any place. We must get out. Mukti is the one end 
to be attained. 

« « ♦ 

Evil changes in form but remains the same in quality. 
In ancient times force ruled, to-day it is cunning. Misery 
in India is not so bad as in America, because the poor 
man here sees the greater contrast to his own bad 
condition. 

Good and evil are inextricably combined, and one 
cannot be had without the other. The sum total of energy 
in this universe is like a lake, every wave inevitably leads 
to a corresponding depression. The sum total is absolutely 
the same ; so to make one man happy is to make another 
unhappy. External happiness is material and the supply 
is fixed ; so that not one grain can be had by one person 
without taking from another. Only bliss beyond the 
material world can be had without loss to any. Material 
happiness is but a transformation of material sorrow. 

Those who are bom in the wave and keep in it, do 
not see the depression and what is there. Never think 
you can make the world better and happier. The bullock 
in the oil-mill never reaches the wisp of hay tied in front 
of him, he only grinds out the oil. So we chase the will- 
o'-the-wisp of happiness that always eludes us and we 
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only grind Nature’s mill, then die merely to begin again. 
If we could get rid of evil, we should never catch a glimpse 
of anything higher ; we would be satisfied and never 
struggle to get free. When man finds that all search for 
happiness in matter is nonsense, then religion begins. All 
human knowledge is but a part of religion. 

In the human body the balance between good and 
evil is so even that there is a chance for man to wish to 
free himself from both. 

The free never became bound ; to ask how he did, 
is an” illogical question. Where no bondage is, there is no 
cause and effect. “ I became a fox in a dream and a dog 
chased me.” Now how can I ask why the dog chased 
me ? The fox was a part of the dream and the dog followed 
as a matter of course ; but both belong to the dream and 
have no existence outside. Science and religion are both 
attempts to help us out of the bondage ; only religion is 
the more ancient and we have the superstition that it is 
the more holy. In a way it is, because it makes morality 
a vital point and science does not. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” This sentence alone would save mankind, if all 
books and prophets were lost. This purity of heart will 
bring the vision of God. It is the theme of the whole music 
of this universe. In purity is no bondage. Remove the 
veils of ignorance by purity, then we manifest ourselves as 
we really are and know that we were never in bondage. 
The seeing of many is the great sin of all the world. See 
all as Self and love all ; let all idea of separateness go. 

* He Jft ♦ 

The diabolical man is a part of my body as a wound 
or a burn is. We have to nurse it and get it better ; so 
continually nurse and help the diabolical man until he 
” heals ” and is once more happy and healthy. 

While we think on the relative plane, we have the 
right to believe that as bodies we can be hurt by relative 
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things and equally that we can be helped by them. This 
idea of help, abstracted, is what we call God. The sum- 
total of all ideas of help is God. 

God is the abstract compound of all that is merciful 
and good and helpful ; that should be the sole idea. As 
Atman we have no body; so to say; "I am God, and 
poison does not hurt me,” is an absurdity. While there is 
a body and we see it, we have not realised God. Can the 
little whirlpool remain after the river vanishes? Cry for 
help and you will get it. and at last you will find that the 
one crying for help has vanished and so has the Helper, 
and the play is over ; only the Self remains. 

This once done, come back and play as you will. 
This body can then do no evil, because it is not until the 
evil forces are all burned out that liberation comes. All 
dross has been burned out and there remains ”flamc with- 
out heat and without smoke.” 

The past momentum carries on the body, but it can 
only do good, because the bad was all gone before free- 
dom came. The dying thief on the cross reaped the effects 
of his past actions. He had been a Yogi and had slipped ; 
then he had to be born again; again he slipped and 
became a thief ; but the past good he had done bore fruit, 
and he met Jesus in the moment when liberation could 
come and one word made him free. 

Buddha set his greatest enemy free because he, by 
hating him (Buddha) so much, kept constantly thinking of 
him ; that thought purified his mind and he became ready 
for freedom. Therefore think of God all the time and 
that will purify you. 

« * * * 

{This ended the beautiful lessons of our beloved Guru, 
The following day he left Thousand Island Park and 
returned to New York.) 
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( From the Diary of a Disciple. ' ) 

Xlll 

[Place: Belur, the rented Math premises. Year: /595.J' 

Swamiji was staying at the time at the rented garden- 
house of Nilambar Babu where the Math had been remov- 
ed from Alambazar. Arrangements had been made for 
Sri Ramakrishna’s Tithipuja (Nativity) on a grand scale. 

Cn the morning of the auspicious day, Swamiji person- 
ally inspected the preliminaries of the worship. TTie 
inspection over, Swamiji asked the disciple, “Well, yoir 
have brought the holy threads, 1 hope?** 

Disciple. — Yes, sir, I have. Everything is ready, as 
you desired. But, sir, 1 can’t make out why so many holy 
threads are in requisition. 

Swamiji. — Every Dwljati^ (twice-born) has a right to 
investiture with the holy thread. The Vedas themselves 
are authority in this matter. Whoever will come here onr 
this sacred birthday of Sri Ramakrishna, I shall invest him 
with the holy thread. These people have fallen from 
their true status, and the scriptures say that after proper 
expiation those fallen in the way earn the right to investi- 
ture with the holy thread. This is the great day of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s nativity, and men will be purified by takings 
his name. So the assembled devotees are to be invested 
with the holy thread to-day ; do you now understand? 

Discipl^. — I have collected, sir, quite a good number 

1 Sri Sarat Chandra Chakravarty, B.A. 

2 The Brahmins, Kshatriyas' and the Vaishyas arc Dwijatis. 
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•oi holy threads according to your instructions, and after 
the worship I shall with your permission invest the 
Bhal^tas with them. 

Swamiji. — ^To the Bhaktas who are not Brahmins, give 
this Mantra of Gayatri (here Swamiji communicated to the 
disciple the special Gayatris for them): By degrees all the 
people of the land have to be lifted to the position of 
Brahmins, not to speak of the Bhaktas of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Each Hindu, 1 say, is a brother to every other, and it is we 
who have degraded them by our outcry, “Don’t touch, 
don’t touch!’’ And so the whole country has been plun- 
' ged to the utmost depths of meanness, cowardice and ig- 
norance. These men have to be uplifted ; words of hope 
and faith have to be proclaimed to them. We have to tell 
them, “You are also men like us and you have all the 
rights that we have.’’ Do you understand? 

Disciple. — Yes, sir, it should be so. 

Swamiji. — Now, ask those who will take the holy 
thread to finish their bath in the Ganges. Then after 
prostrations before Sri Ramakrishna, they will have their 
investiture. 

About forty to fifty Bhaktas then duly received the 
^Gayatri from the disciple and were invested with the holy 
thread. When receiving them Swamiji’s face beamed 
with profound delight. A little after this, Srijut Girish 
^Chandra Ghosh arrived at the Math from Calcutta. 

Now arrangements for music were made at the desire 
iof Swamiji, and Sannyasins of the Math decorated Swamiji 
as a Yogin. 

Swamiji now chanted with the sweetest intonation, to 
tthe accompaniment of the Tanpura, the Sanskrit hymn 
I beginning with C f H P qUfw (* 'repeating in a low tone 

ithe name of Rama,’’ etc.), and when the chanting came to 
;a close, he went on repeating with exquisite charm the 
'holy words, “ Ram, Ram, Sri Ram, Ram.’’ His eyes 
\were half-closed and the ' natural sublimity of his 
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countenance seemed to-day to have deepened a hundred- 
fold. Everybody remained spellbound for over half an 
hour. 

After the chanting of Sri Rama’s name, Swamiji 
continued to sing a song of Tulsidas on Sri Ramachandra 
in the same intoxicated strain of mind. Then other music 
followed. 

After this, Swamiji suddenly took to putting off all the 
decorations he had on his person and began to 
dress Girish Babu with them. Then he declared 
Paramahamsa-deva used to say our brother is the* 
incarnation of Bhairava.^ There’s no distinction between 
him and us." Girish Babu sat speechless all the time. A 
piece of gerua cloth was also brought and he was draped 
in it and uttered no word of remonstrance. For he had 
merged his self fully to-day in the wishes of his brother- 
disciples. Swamiji now said: " Well, G. C., you are to 
speak to us to-day about Thakur. And all of you (turning 
all round himself) sit quiet and attentive." Even then, 
Girish Babu sat motionless, voiceless like marble, abso- 
lutely lost in joy. And when at last he opened his lips, he 
did so to say, " Ah, what can this humble self speak 
of our Lord of unbounded mercy ! Verily in this alone 1 
realise that mercy that to me, this lowly creature, He 
has extended the privilege of sitting and mixing on the 
same footing with you Sannyasins, pure from your child- 
hood, who have renounced all lust and lucre." While 
ispeaking thus, the words choked in his throat and he could 
not speak anything more. 

After this, some pieces of Hindi music were rendered 
.by Swamiji. The devotees were now called to partake 
<of refreshments. After refreshment Swamiji came and 
took his seat in the parlour on the ground-floor, and all 
the many visitors sat round him. Accosting a house- 


^ Divine companion of Shiva. 
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holder friend who had his investiture with, the holy thread 
that day Swamiji said, “ Really you all belong to the 
twice-born castes, only it is long since you lost your 
status. From this day again you become the twice-born* 
Repeat the Gayatri at least a hundred times daily, won’t 
you?” The householder expressed his assent. 

Meanwhile Srijut Mahendranath Gupta ( Master 
Mahashaya, or “ M.’’) appeared on the scene. Swamiji 
/ cordially received him and made him take his seat. 
“Master Mahashaya,” said Swamiji, “this is the anniver- 
sary of Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday. So you shall have 
to relate to us something about him.” Master Mahashaya 
bent his head down smilingly in reply. 

Just now it was announced that Swami Akhandananda 
had come from Murshidabad with two pantuas^ which 
weighed one maund and a half ! All of us hurried out to 
see these prodigious pantuas. When they were shown to 
Swamiji, he said, “ Take them up to the chapel for 
offering.” 

Making Swami Akhandananda the subject of his 
remarks, Swamiji said to the disciple, “Mark you, what a 
great hero he is in work ! Of fear, death and the like 
he has no cognisance — doggedly going on doing his own 
work — ‘work for the welfare of the many, for the happi- 
ness of the many.’ 

Disciple. — Sir, that power must have come to him as 
the result of a good deal of austerities. 

Swamiji.— True, power comes of austerities; but 
again, working for the sake of others itself constitutes 
Tapasya (practice of austerity). The Karma-yogins regard 
work itself as a part of Tapasya. As on the one hand the 
practice of Tapasya intensifies altruistic feelings in the 
devotee and actuates him to. unselfish work, so also the 
pursuit of work for the sake of others carries the worker 

1 A sweetmeat usually about two Jnches in length, made mostly 
of fresh cheese fried in ghee and put in syrup. 
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to the last fruition of Tapasya, namely the purification 
of the he£urt, and leads him thus to the realisation of the 
supreme Atman. 

Disciple. — But, sir, how few of us can work whole- 
heartedly for the sake of others from the very outset ! 
How difficult it is for such broad-mindedness to come at 
all as will make men sacrifice the desire for their own 
happiness and devote their lives Jor others! 

Swamiji. — And how many have their minds going 
after Tapasya? With the attraction for lust and lucre 
working the other way, how many long for the realisation 
of God? In fact, disinterested work is quite as difficult 
as Tapasya. So you have no right to say anything 
against those who go in for work in the cause of others. 
If you find Tapasya to be to your liking, well, go on with 
it. Another may find work as congenial to himself, and 
you have no right to make a prohibition in his case. You 
seem to have the settled idea in your mind that work 
is no Tapasya at all ! 

Disciple. — Yes, sir, before this I used to mean quite 
a different thing by Tapasya. 

Swamiji. — As by continuing our religious practices 
we gradually develop a certain determined tendency for 
it, so by performing disinterested work over and over 
again, even unwillingly, we gradually find the will merging 
itself in it. Ihe inclination to work for others develops 
in this way, do you see? Just do some such work even 
though unwillingly, and then see if the actual fruit of 
Tapasya is realised within or not. As the outcome of 
work for the sake of others, the angularities of the mind 
get smoothened down and men are gradually .prepared 
for sincere self-sacrifice for the good of others. 

Disciple. — But, sir, what is the necessity at all for 
doing good to others? 

Swamiji. — ^Well, it is necessary for one’s own good. 
We become forgetful of the ego when we think of the 
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body as dedicated to the service of others — the body 
with which most complacently we identify the ego. And in 
the long run comes the consciousness of disembodiedness. 
The more intently you think of the well-being of others^ 
the more oblivious of self you become. In this way. as 
gradually your heart gets purified by work, you will come 
to feel the truth that your own Self is pervading all beings 
and all things. Thus it is that doing good to others consti- 
tutes a way, a means of revealing one’s own Self or 
Atman. Know this also to be one of the spiritual prac- 
tices, a discipline for God-realisation. Its aim also is Self- 
realisation. Exactly as that aim is attained by Jnana 
(knowledge), Bhakti (devotion) and so on, so also by work 
for the sake of others. 

Disciple. — But, sir, if I am to keep thinking of others 
day and night, when shall 1 contemplate on the Atman > 
If I rest wholly occupied with something particular and 
relative, how can I realise the Atman which is Absolute? 

Swamiji. — The highest aim of all disciplines, all 
spiritual paths, is the attainment bf the knowledge of 
Atman. If you, by being devoted to the service of others 
and by getting your heart purified by such work, attain 
to the vision of all beings as the Self, what^else remains 
to be attained in the way of Self-realisation? Would 
you say that Self-realisation is the state of existing as 
inert matter, as this wall or as this piece of wood, for 
instance? 

Disciple. — ^Though that is not the meaning, yet what 
the scriptures speak of as the withdrawal of the Self into 
Jts real nature, consists in the arresting of all mind-func^ 
tions and all work. 

Swamiji. — es, this Samadhi of which the scriptures 
speak is a state not at all easy to attain. When very 
rarely it appears in somebody, it does not last for long; 
so what vnll he keep himself occupied with? Thus it is 
that alter realising that state described in the scriptures. 
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the saint sees the Self in all beings and in that conscious^ 
ness devotes himself to service, so that any Karma that 
was yet left to be worked out through the body, may 
exhaust itself. It is this state which has been described! 
by the authors of the Shastras as Jivanmukti, ** Freedom 
while living.’* 

Disciple. — ^So after all it comes about, sir, that unless 
this state of Jivanmukti is attained, work for the sake 
of others can never be pursued in the truest sense of the 
term. 

Swamiji. — es, that is what the Shastras say, but they 
also say that work or service for the good of others leads 
to this state of Jivanmukti. Otherwise, there would be 
no need on the part of the Shastras to teach us a separate 
path of religious practice called the Karma- Yoga, 

The disciple now understood the point and became 
silent, and Swamiji giving up the topic, commenced 
rendering in a voice of superhuman sweetness the song 
composed by Babu Girish Chandra Ghosh to commemorate 
Sri Ramakrishna’s Nativity, and beginning: 

” Who art Thou lying on the lap of the poor Brahmin 
matron.” 


XIV 

1 Place: The rented Math premises at Belur, Year: 1898,]' 

To-day Swamiji is to perform a sacrifice and install 
Sri Ramakrishna on the site of the new Math. The 
disciple has been staying at the Math since the night 
before, with a view to witnessing the installation 
ceremony. 

In the morning Swamiji had his bath in the Ganges 
and entered the worship-room. Then he made offerings 
to the consecrated pddukd (slippers) of Sri Ramakrishna 
and fell to meditation. 

Meditation and worship over, preparations were now 
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.^ade for going to the new Math premises. Swamiji him* 
self took on his right shoulder the ashes of Sri Rama* 
krishpei s body preserved in a copper casket, and led the 
van. The disciple in company with the other Sannyeisins 
brought up the rear. There was the music of bells and 
vconches. On his way Swamiji said to the disciple, “ Sri 
Ramakrishna said to me, ‘ Wherever you will take me on 
your shoulders, there I will go and stay, be it under a tree 
or in a hut.* It is therefore that I am myself carrying 
him on my shoulders to the new Math grounds. Know 
lit for certain that Sri Ramakrishna will keep his seat 
fixed there, for the welfare of the many, for a long time 
ito come.** 

Disciple. — ^When was it that he said this to you? 

Swamiji. — (Pointing to the Sadhus of the Math) Did’nt 
•you hear from them ? It was at the Cossipur garden. 

Disciple. — I see. It was on this occasion, I suppose, 
:that the split took place between Sri Ramakrishna*s 
.'Sannyasin and householder disciples regarding the privi- 
lege of serving him? 

Swamiji. — Yes, but not exactly a “split** — it was only 
;a misunderstanding, that’s all. Rest assured that among 
{those that are Sri Ramakrishna’s devotees, and have 
truly obtained his grace, there is no sect or schism, there 
tcannoi be, — bq they householders or Sannyasins. As to 
that kind of slight misunderstanding, do you know what 
it was due to? Well, each devotee colours Sri Rama- 
krishna m the light of His own understanding and each 
forms lis own idea of him from his peculiar standpoint. 
Tie was, as it were, a great Sun, and each one of us is 
eyeing him, as it were, through a, different kind of coloured 
tglasSr and ’ebming to look upon that one Sun as parti- 
•Fcoloured. Of course, it is quite true that this leads to 
schisih in course of time. But then, such schisms rarely 
occur in the lifetime of those who are fortunate enough 
"to hav^ come in direct contact with an Avatara. The 



tint PencmaU^. iwlia tidie* ^liinuve (nil|^ 
ki liM Sdf, dazdes ^«r esres, Imd iweepa tilWr^ 1^^ 
and ttamm<^ndednew Irotn Um^ ndifdk. 
CoMeqpiantly they find no di»portunity to eriate ait^ 
jdid party factions. They are content to <^er hitn their 
heart's worship, each in his own fa^ion. 

Disciple. — Sir, do the devotees of the Avatara, then, 
view him differently notwithstanding their ImoMring hhn 
ip be God, and does this lead the succeeding generations 
of their followers to limit themselves within narrow bounds 
and form various little sects 7 

Swamiji. — Quite so. Hence sects are bound to form 
in course of time. Look, for instance, how the followers 
of Chaitanya Deva have been divided into two or three 
hundred sects : and those of Jesus hold thousands of 
oreeds. But all those sects without exception follow 
■Chaitanya Deva or Jesus, and none else. 

Disciple. — ^Then, perhaps, Sri Ramakrishna’s follow* 
■ers, too, will be divided in course of time into various 
aects? 

Swamiji. — ^Well, of course. But then this Math that 
we are building will harmonise all creeds, all standpoint. 
Just as Sri Ramakrishna held highly liberal views, ttus 
^ath, too, will be a centre for propagating similar ideas. 
The blazing light of universal harmony that will emanate 
from here will flood the whole world. 

While all this was gping on, the party readied 
die Math pretiuses. Swamiji t<K>k the casket down from 
bU shoulder, placed it on the carpet spread oh the ground 

bowed before it toudiing the ground with his fore* 
.head.. Others too followed suit. 

- ' Then Swahuji a^itt sat hn worddp. After gchng 
dcrou^ die Pcda He fi^Eifed the sacrifidal firh, hicade 
'ddadorO to it. and hhnedff (in^'iico ; 

.^OSigiBj 'with'dw''h^ ; 



homdicddf^ qt| t|be jappt tiwi dayi,: All l^s C49^^^tqt 

biiiiig done, Swiuniiji cordta^ »dd?eMed die assMnbledl 
..g«adei»«i and seid, *' Pn^ to^lay all of you, heiut and! 
w^, k> die Hidy feet of Sri Ramakrishna, diat, tke great. 
Avatata of this cycle that he is, he may, for die w^aro’ 
of tl|e many, and for the happiness of the many — ,*l§4Wr 
fVOIV — reside in diis holy spot from this day 

for a great length of time, and ever continue to make: 
it the tmique centre of harmony amongst all religions.** 
Everyone prayed like that with folded palms. Swamiji 
next called the disciple and said, “ None of us (Sannya^ 
sins) have any longer the right to take hack this casket of. 
Sri Ramakrishna, for we have installed him here to>day. 
It behoves you, therefore, to- take it on your headl 
back (to Nilambar Babu’s garden).” Seeing that the 
disciple hesitated to touch the casket Swamiji said: ”No< 
fear, touch it, you have my order.” The disciple gladly 
obeyed the injunction, lifted the casket on his head, and- 
moved on. He went first, next caihe Swamiji, and the- 
rest followed. Swamiji said to the disciple on the way,. 
" Sri Ramakrishna has to-day sat on your head and is^ 
bleming you. Take care, never let your mind think of' 
ansrthing transitory, from this day forth.” Before crossing, 
a small bridge, Swamiji again said to him, ** Beware, now, 
you nuist move very cautiously.” 

Thus all safely reached the Math and rejoicedl. 
Swstoiji now entered into a conversation with the disciple,, 
in the eourae of which he s«d: ” Through the will of Snl 
Rnuinkrishnet V Hs Dharmakshi^a— -san^fied spot-— has: 
been; cmtabUshed to-day. A , twelve years* anxiefy is oS- 
my head. Do you know vdbat 1 mn thinking at '^is^ 

1^ a onme of learning and! 
si!$||l^l diacipliiie. Hnusebdriem of a virtuous tern 13cO’ 

^ sunouiuling kaid fn# 



cil }ai^ 

A^ii^ wi4 }» erected fmr El^^yl,, 

AmericaD disciples to live in. Bqgw do.ypu like tbie 
' • i^adplc.^-^ifi it » indeed a wondeifid fanc^ of yfimav: 
. Synuniji.— A fancy do you rail it? Not at all. eydky*' 
thing will come about in time. 1 am but laying the founda^ 
tibn. There will be lots of further deve^pmento in funare. - 
Some portion of it I shall live tb work out. And 1 shall 
infuse into you fellows various ideas, which you vrill work 
out in future. It will not do merely to listen to great 
principles. You must apply them in the practical field, 
tiim them into constant practice. What will be the good 
of cramming the high-sounding dicta of the scriptures? 
You have first to grasp the teachings of the ^astras, and 
then to work them out in practical life. Do you under- 
stand? This is called practical religion. 

Thus the talk went on, and gradually drifted to the 
topic of Shankaracharya. The disciple was a great adher- 
ent of Shankara, almost to the point of fanaticism. He 
used to look upon Shankara’s Advaita philosophy ae'dik’ 
crest of all philosophies, and could not bear any criticism 
of him. Swamiji was aware of this and, as was his wont, 
wanted to break this one-sidedness of the disciple. 

Swamiji. — ^Shankara’s intellect was sharp like die 
razor. He was a good arguer and a scholar, no 
doubt of that, but he had no great liberality: his heart 
too seems to have been like that. Besides, he used to 
tako great pride in his K'shmininn — ^much like a soudierh. 
Brahniin of the priest class, you may say. How he has 
defended in his Commentary on the Ve«lanta-Sutras.tSat 
the non-Bralunin crates will not attain to a supremo 
bnowled^ of Bridiman l Ai^ what qiecious argumeni^ i 
iWerring to Vidcra* he luw said diet he became a knobret 

considered’, is he 'sa Ttwst i i i n o ii 
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of Btttlunan by Teason ef Ida Brainnin body in tbe prcnrioua 
incamadon. Well, if nowadaya any Sudra attaina to a 
knowdedge of Brahman, ahall we have to aide with yoor 
Shankata and maintain that becauae he had been a Btahmin 
in hia previoua birth, therefore he haa attained to thia 
knowledge ? Goodneaa I What ia the' uae of dragging 
' in -Brahminiam with ao much ado? The Vedaa have 
entitled anyone belonging to the three upper caatea to 
a atudy of the Vedaa and the realiaation of Brahman, 
haven’t they? So Shaidcara had no need whataoever of 
diaplaying thia curious bit of pedantry on this subject, 
contrary to the Vedas. And such was his heart that he 
burnt to death lots of Buddhist monks — ^by defeating them 
in argument I And the Buddhists, too, were foolish 
enough to burn themselves to death, simply because they 
were worsted in argument I What can you call such an 
action on Shankara's part except fanaticism? But look at 
Buddha’s heart ! — ^Ever ready to give his own life to save 
the life of even a kid — what to speak of 
VjWVWIil — ” for the welfare of the many, for the happ- 
iness of the many !” See, what a large-heartedness — ^what 
a compassion! 

Disciple. — Can’t we call that attitude of Buddha, too, 
smother kind of fanaticism, rir? He went the length of 
sacrificing his own body for the sake of a beast I 

Swamiji. — ^But consider how much good to the world 
and its beings came out of that ’fanaticism’ of his — how 
many monasteries and schools and colleges, how many 
|>ublic hospitals, aitd veterinary refuges were established, 
how developed architecture became — think of that. 
What was there in diia country before Buddha’s advent? 
Only a number of refigioua principles recorded on bundles 
of palm leaves — and those too known only to a few. It ‘ 
wae Lord j^oddha who brought them down to the practical 
fidd, and diowed how apply them in the eveiydey 



^ of %i(e peofiel in a lense, he wu die Ky»^ eixiMMS> 
meiA of true Vedente. 

Diacipb.— But. sir, it wee he yrho breaking iktiwn 
die Vamashrama Dharma (duty according to caste adnd 
<»rder of life) brought about a revolution widiin die foM iti 
Hinduism in India, and there Seems to be some frudi itli6 
in the remark that the relifi^on he preach^ was for this' 
reason banished in course of time from the soil of India. 

Swamiji. — It was not through his teachings that 
Buddhism came to such degradation, it was the fault of 
his followers. By becoming too philosophic they lost 
much of their breadth of heart. Then gradually the 
corruption knoMm as V&m&ch&ra (unrestrained mixing 
with women in the name of religion) crept in and ruined 
Buddhism. Such diabolical rites are not to be met with 
in any modem Tantra I One of the principal centres of 
Buddhism was Jagannath, or Puri, and you have mmply 
to go there and look at the abominable figures carved on 
the temple-walls to be ccHivinced of this. Puri has come 
under the sway of the Vaishnavas since the time of 
Ramanuja and Sri Chaitanya. Through the influence of 
great personages like these the place now wears an 
altogether different aspect. 

Disciple. — Sir, the i^iastras tell us of various special 
influences attaching to places of pilgrimage. How far 
is this claim true? 

Swamiji. — -When the whole worid is the Form 
Univeraai of the Eternal Atman, the Isvara, what is there 
to w^t^idear at in ^>edal influences attaching to pat^ular 
places? There/are places where He mantfeste Himsetf 
^lecially, eHhor t^ittaneously orduouih ^ 
hag of pime soids. and dm ordhuury he 

ih^ plaees wtdb eigemess. sAtains hb end gnbe eei^, 
Tlietelore it mi^ kewl 
linheito 'hlwe' secebtse ^'ib' ^hdly -did 
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body (rf man. Nowhore else is tlm- Aimi^ eo : inainl^ 
,aa h^. Xhat car # Jasanliatha that you see isr^but a 
'ctm^reite ssmibdi of Uiis corporeal iCMt. have, to be- 

hold ihe Attbhn in this car of the body. H«Mr«i’t you read 
* ' Know the Atinan to be seated on the 
^Hf^iariot ” etcw ^ffdl t lt WH W fh f ‘* All the sods 

woi^ip the V&mana (the Supreme Being in a diminutive 
form) seated in the interior of the body” ? The sight 
of the Atman is die real vision of Jagannatha. And 
the statement— ^ tlTOiT €|T Sf fiwil — *' Seeing the 

Vfimana on the car one is no more subject to rebirth,” 
means, that if you can visualise the Atman which is 
within you, and disregarding which you are always identi- 
^ng yourself with this curious mass of matter, this body 
of yours— if you can see that, then there is no more 
rebirth for you. If the sight of the Lord's image on a 
wooden framework confers liberation on people, then 
crores of them would be liberated every year,— speciaHy 
with such facility of communication by rail nowadays. 
But I do not mean to say that the notion which devotees 
in general entertain towards Sri Jzigannatha is either 
nothing or erroneous. Tliere is a class of people who 
gradually rise to higher and higher truths with the help 
of that. Image. So it is an undoubted fact that in and 
dnoilgh thalt Image there is a special manifertation of the 
Lord. 

. . Disc^le.— J^r, are there different religions then for 
Jjhe igporant and the 

' Swmniji.-~4^l»f s^^ why do your Scri]^ 

to mieh : lengths , ov^ the sp^ufication of - die 
in Mqnrtmi? All is tenth no dmibt, btit 
teiih^ dkfferisn nuUd tmoite 

; Melina - is'^of 'nllike'^.initute';. aro:-. leases:-''. tmAhi, 

•Ab^viercirin^ - ^flnS'' Ajbb^ >'ia.;idiegedM| 
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^nnant in matter; in man« diesignated as a living l>eing* 
'fe is paHiaUy ' eonscious ; while in persmii^tes lil(» Sri 
Krishna, Buddha, and Shankara die same Adnan' has 
tfeached die superconsdous stage. There is a state even 
heyond that, which caimot be expressed in terms^^^ c^ 
idioug^t or language— 

Disciple.— Sir, there are certain BhaJcti sects vdm 
iiold that we must practise deVotion by placing ourselves 
in a particular attitude or relation with God. They do 
not understand anything about the glory of the Atman 
and so forth, and exclusively recommend this constant 
devotional attitude. 

Swamiji. — ^What they say is true to their own case. 
Sy continued practice along this line they too shall feel 
an awakening of Brahman within them. And what we 
ifSannyasins) are doing is another kind of practice. We 
have renounced the world. So how will it suit us to 
practise by putting ourselves in some worldly relation— 
euch as that of mother, or father, or wife, or son and so 
forth — ^with God? To us all these ideals appear to be 
narrow. Of course it is very difEcult to qualify for the 
worship of God in His absolute, unconditioned aspect. 
8ut must we go in for poison because we get no nectar? 
.Always talk and hear and reason about this Atman. By 
continuing to practise in this way, you will find in time 
fhat the lion (Brahman) will wake up in you too. Go 
Ibeyond all those relative attitudes— mere sports cf the 
snihd. ^ to whst Yama Miys in the Katha 

Upatushad— 

IWIB WW TO I 

^Arise ! Awakel rmd stop not till god ' is rested I 

Here die subject was brought to a dOse. The bell 
tddng Prassda ruig aiki Sw’Uniji^^^ i^^ of 

v it; fdl^^'l^’^lli<k''discijplO^^ 
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XV 

[F^ace: The rented Math prendBee at Bebm. 
Tme:^ February, J8M,2 

Swamiji haa removed the Math frcan Alambazar to 
Nilamhar Bahu’a garden at Belur. He is very glad to 
have come to these new premises. He said to dto 
disciple when the latter came, '* See how the Cangea 
flows by and what a nice btiildingl 1 like this place. 
This is the ideal kind of place for a Math.’* It was then, 
afternoon. 

In the evening the disciple fovind Swamiji alone its 
the upper storey, and the talk went on, on various topics, 
in the course of which he wanted to know about Swamiji’a 
boyhood days. Swamiji began to say, “ From my very 
boyhood 1 was a dare-devil sort of fellow. Otherwise, 
do you think 1 could make a tour round the world without 
a single copper in my pocket?” 

in boyhood Swamiji had a great predilection for 
hearing the chanting of the Ramayana by professionaT 
singers. Wherever such chanting would take place ii» 
the neighbourhood, he would attend it, leaving sport and 
all. Swamiji related how, while listening to the* 
Ramayana, on some days, he would be so deeply 
engrossed in it as to forget ail about home, and would 
have no idea that it was late at night and that he must 
return home, and so forth. One day during the chant 
he heard that the monkey-god Hanuman lived in banatut 
orchards. Forthwith he was so much convinced that wheis 
the chant was over he did not go home straieht that night,, 
hut loitered in a banana orchard close to his house, with 
the hope of catching sight of Hanuman, till it was very 
late in the nii^. 

In his student life he used to pass the day-time only 
in playing and gamboling with hw mates, and study at 
nii^, bolting the doors. And none could know sdieni 
he prepwred hia lessons. 



Thtt cliacipk» adced, ** Did jrou Me ai^ fiiionit» iii». 
during your 8cIiod«days?** 

Swamiji. — While at achool one iu|^ 1 was mcditMiag- 
imitkin dosed doors amd had a iakly deep c<mceMniiriaiito 
^ inind. How long I meditated in dwt way, 1 ca n no t: 
say. It was over, and 1 stiU kept my seat, when (torn die 
smithem wall of that room a luminous figure steppadB 
out and stood in front of me-. There was a vronderiul 
radianee on its visage, yet there seemed to be no idiQf 
of emotion on it. It was the figure of a Sannyarint 
absolutely calm, shaven-beaded, and staff and kamandalu 
(a Sannyasin's wooden water>bowl) in hand. He gazed* 
at me for some time, and seemed as if-he would addressi 
me. 1 too gazed at him in speechless wonder. Tben a. 
kind of fright seized me, 1 opened the door and hurried' 
out of the room. Then it struck me that it was foolish' 
of me to run away like that, that perhaps he might say 
s<miething to me. But 1 have never met that figure since. 
Many a time and often have 1 thought that if again 1 savt- 
him. 1 would no more be afraid but would speak to l»m.. 
&it I met him no more. 

Disciple. — Did you ever think on the matter after- 
wards? 

Swamiji. — ^Yes, but I could find no clue to its solutimi# 

1 now think it was the Lord Buddha whom 1 saw. 

After a short pause Swamiji said: ** When the mind! 
is pwciied, vdien one is free firom the attachmmt for hut 
and gdId,.-oae sees lots of visions, most wonderfid tmea r 
But one should not pay heed to them. Hus aspirarib 
CMmot advance further if he sets his mind constandy om 
them. Haven’t smu heaid ^at Runakridma used to< 
say, * Countless jewels lie uncared f<» in the outer cemto 
of my beloved Lord’s, sanctum *> We mtu* come faeo 
to lace widi dbe Atman ; uduit is t^ astting idne o 

mitod on. v agari e s :-MeeidlOae?^*:- , - : : 
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loM in thought over eomethsiig. He then 
ceeumed: — 

**'Wett, wl^e I wae in America I heel certain welder- 
fit! t»owere developed in me. By loiddng into people’s 
Oyee I could fathom in a trice the emtents of their mind*. 
The vrorkinge of everybody’s mind would be patent to 
me, Kke a fruit on the palm of one’s hand. To some 
I used to give out these things, and of those to whom 1 
■Communicated these, many would become my disciples: 
w h ereas those who came to mix with me with some 
sdterior motive would not, on coming across this power 
•of mine, even venture into my presence any more. 

” When 1 began lecturing in Chicago and other cities, 
>1 had to deliver every week some twelve or fifteen or 
■even more lectures at times. This excessive strain on 
^e body and mind would exhaust me to a degree. I 
■Seemed to run short of subjects for lectures, and was 
amdous where to find new topics for the morrow’s lecture. 
New thoughts seemed altogether scarce. One day, after 
die lecture I lay thinking of what means to adopt next. 
The thought induced a sort of slumber and in that state 
i heard as if somebody standing by me was lecturing — 
many new ideas and new veins of thought, which 1 had 
■scarcely heard or thought of in my life. On awaking 
1 remembered them and reproduced them in my lecture. 
1 carmot enumerate how often this phenomenon took 
^place. Many, muiy days did I hear such lectures while 
tying in bed. Sometimes the lecture would be delivered 
in Mich a loud voice that the irunates of adjacent rooms 
%irould hear the sound and adc me the next day, ‘ With 
Sidioin, Swamiji, were you t a lk i n g so loudly last ni|^>' 
I used to avmd the que^ion somehow. /Ut, it was a 
smMidsrfid iidseaimneMon,” 

HtThe ihsciple was wonder-strudk at Swanaji’s words 
Mnd after thiidcing deeply on the matter satd« ” Sir, then 
fBOB ydowsif asust hase leraured like that in yarn Subde 



wnnctime* iU: wooy W echo^ 

'■febdy ■ 'iJbov** ;«•».;•: 

** Wdi. may be." 

^ ‘ 'Tbe ■ topic ef kk American eiq^riences came op. 
Swamifi aaid: "In that counby the women are more learn- 
ed than men. Utey are all well versed in science and 
philosophy and that is why diey would appreciate atid 
honour me so much. The tPen are grinding all day at 
their work and have very little leisure, whereas the 
women, by studsring and teaching in the schools and 
colleges, have become highly learned. Whichever side 
you turn your eyes in America, you see the power and 
influence of women." 

Disciple. — ^Well, sir, did not the bigoted Chiistians 
^I>ose you^ 

Swamiji. — ^Yes, they did. When people began to 
honour nie, then the Padris Were after me. Hiey spread 
many slanders about me by publishing them in the 
newspapers. Many asked me to contradict these slanders. 
But 1 never took th€ slightest notice of them. It is Uiy 
Arm conviction that no great work is accomplished in this 
world by low cunning ; so vntkout paying any he^d to 
these vile slanders, 1 used to work steadily at my misiion. 
The upshot I used to find was that often my slanderets, 
feeling repentant afterwards. Would surrender to me and 
offer apologies, by themselves contradicting the slanders 
in the papers. Sometimes it so happened that learn- 
ing that I had been invited to a certain house, CCme- 
•body would communicate those slanders to my host, who 
hearing; them, .would leave home, locking his door. IX^n 
t went there to attend the invitation, 1 found it was 
deserted and npbody was there. A^ain a few da 3 ra.jsftjW- 
wnr(h4 J^y^^ leanung iho tru^ woidd feel 

sorry f<w then, preyic^ said come to t^er .them'* 

s^ves as disaples. The fact is, son, this v^Mde W 
full : of : mean- 
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moral courage and diacrimination are never deceived by 
dieae. Let the world say what it choose, 1 shall tread the 
path •of duty<^-4cttow this to be die line of action for a hero. 
Otherwise, if one has to attend day and night to what this 
man says or that man writes, no great work is a^ieved 
in this world. Do you know this Sanskrit sloka: “ Let 
those who are versed in the ethical codes praise or blame, 
let Lakdimi, the goddess of Fortune, come or go wher> 
ever she wisheth, let death overtake him to-day or after 
a century, the wise mrm never swerves hrom the path of 
rectitude.”' Let people praise you or blame you, let 
fortune smile or frown upon you, let your body fcdl to-day 
qr after a Yuga, see that you do not deviate from the path 
of Truth. How much of tempests and waves one has to 
weather, before one reaches the haven of Feace ! The 
greater a man has become, the fiercer ordeal he has had 
to pass through, Their lives have been tested true by 
the touchstone of practical life and only then have they 
been acknowledged great by the world. Those who are 
faint-hearted and cowardly sink thei» barks near the shore, 
frigbtcned by the raging of waves on the sea. He who is 
a Hero never casts a glance at these. Come what may, 

1 must attain my ideal first — ^this is Purushak&ra, manly 
endeavour; without such manly endeavour no amount 
of Divine help will be of any avail to banish your 
inertia. 

Disciple.— -Is, then, reliance on Divine help a sign of 
weakness? 

Swamiji. — In the Shastras real self-surrender aiui 
reliance on God has been indicated as the culmination 
of human achievement. But in your country nowadays 
the way people ^>eak of Daiva or reliance on tHvine 
diipensafion is a sign of death, the outcome of great 
cdwanffiness ; injuring up some monstrous idea of Cod' 





lle«} anil toying to that with all your iMikt and 

riuntconui^. Haven’t y<Mi heard Sri RamidwMtoa’* 
story about ” die sin ol killing a cow”>^ In die and 
the owner of the garden had to Miffer fctf the sin of kUKng 
the cow. Nowadays everybody says: ”1 am acting 
as i am being directed by the. Lord,” and thus throws the 
burden of both his sins and virtues on the Lord. As if 
he is himself like the lotus-leaf in the water (untouched 
by it). If everybody can truly live always in this mood, 
then he is a Free Soul. But what really happens is that ' 
for the “good” I have the credit, but for die “bad” Thou, 
God, art responsible — praise be to such reliance on God I 
Without the attainment of the fullness of Knowledge or 
Divine Love, such a state of absolute reliance on the 
Lord does not come. He who is truly and sincerely reliant 
on the Lord goes beyond all idea of the duality of 
good and bad. The brightest example of the attain- 
ment of this state among us at the present time is Nag 
Mahashaya. 

Then the conversation drifted to the subject of Nag 
Mahashaya. Swamiji said, ” One does not find a second 
devoted Bhakta like him— oh, when shall 1 see him 
again I 

Disciple. — He will soon come to Calcutta to meet 
you, so mother (Nag Mahashaya’s wife) has written to 
me. 

^ A miui had laid out a beautiful garden into which a cow 
strayed one day and did much injury. The man in rage gave come 
blows to the cow which killed her. Then to avoid the terrible sin 
he bethought himself of a trick : knowing that Indra was the presi- 
ding deity of the hand, he tried to lay the blame on him. India 
perceiving his sophistry appeared the seence ki the guise of a 
Brahmin and by a number of qpestioiis drew from Kim the aJifvrer^ 
that each and every item in connection with that garden was the 
man*s own handiwork; whereupon Indra exposed his cunnkig with 
the cutting remark, *VWeU, everything^ W has been tfeSe by you, 
end indra alone is reqposisiUe fet Ike kHiing the ^ 



. to 

K^i JwmJiI^ a nton with such cou^l py^| sill ^ 
sensM one not hear of enren» much hm ca^ aan^ 
with him as much as you coUf Ho 
is !^B 0 <^ 3ri RamakrishnaV nearest disciples. 

CHs<[»ple.-~Many in our part of the country call hioi 
a madcap. But 1 have known him to be a great soul 
aince, die very first day of my meeting him. He loves 
nie inuch and 1 have his fervent blessings. 

Swamiji.— Since you have attained the company of 
such a Mahapurusha, what more have you to fear about 
As an effect of many lives of Tapasya (austerities) one is 
blesse'd with the company of such a great soul. How 
does he live at home ? 

Disciple. — Sir, he has got no business or ansrthing 
of the kind. He is always busy in serving the guests 
who come to his house. Beyond the small sum the Pal 
Babus give him, he has no other means of subsistence; 
his expenses, however, are like those in a rich family. 
But he does not spend a pice for his own enjoyment, 
all that expense is for the service of others. Service-—' 
service of others^this seems to be the great mission of 
his life. It sometimes strikes me that realising the 
Atman in all creatures he is engrossed in serving the 
whole world as a part and parcel of himself. In the 
service of others he works incessantly and is not conscious 
even of his body. I suppose, he always lives on the plane 
whudi you. su, call the mperconscious state of the mind. 

Swamiji.— Why' should not that be? How greatly 
-was He beloved of Sn Ramadaishna f In your E^t Bengal, 
oi^ of Sri Ramakridttna’s divine companions has bee% 
bom in the parson Nag Mahadiaya. By his radiance 
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XVI 

{Place: The rented Math premhee at Bdm, Yearr 
19M, NcwemfcerJ 

It b two or three days Mnce Swaxniji has returned^ 
from Kashmir. His health is indifferent. When tli# 
disciple came to the Math, Swami Brahmansnda said, 
'* Since returning from Kashmir Swamiji does not speidc. 
to anybody, he sits in one place rapt in bought; you go> 
to him and by conversations try to draw his mind a little 
towards worldly objects.” 

The disciple coming to Swamiji’s room in the upper 
storey found him sitting as if immersed in deep medita> 
tion. There was no smile on his face, his brilliant eyea 
had no outward look, as if intent on seeing something 
within. Seeing die disciple he only said, “You have 
come, my son? Please take your seat,” and lapsed into- 
silence. The disciple seeing the inside of his left eye 
reddened Mked, “How is it that your eye is red?” “Thstt 
is nothing,” said Swamiji and was again silent. Wh«ni 
even after a long time Swamiji did not speak, the (hsciple 
was a little troubled at heart and touching his feet Said, 
“ Won't you relate to me what things you have seen at 
Amamath?” By the disciple’s touching his feet, the 
tensity of his mood was broken a little; as if his atten- 
tion WM diverted a little outwards. He said, ” Since 
visiting Amamath 1 feel as if Shiva is sitting on my head 
for twenty-four hours and would not come down.” The 
disciple heard it with speechless wonder. 

Sivamiji. — I underwent great religious austerities at 
Amamath and then in the temple of Kshir Bhavani. Ge 
and prepare me some tobacco, I vrill relate everythihg to 
you. 

Hie disdple joyfully obeyed the wder. Swamiji 
dowly stndcing began to say, “On die way to Amamath, 

1 made a vety steep asoent on die mountain. PilgrBas do 
not genera^ trav<ii by diat padi. Bitt the determinalkpfr 
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•came upon me that I must go by that path, and so I did. 
Hie labour of the strenuous ascent has told on my body. 
'The £oId there is so biting that you feel it like pin>pricks.” 

Disciple.-- 1 have heard that it is the custom to visit 
•the Image of Amamath naked, is it so? • 

Swamiji. — Yes, 1 entered the ctfve with only my 
on and my body smeared with the holy ash ; f did 
mot then feel any cold or heat. But when I came out of 
*1110 tmnple, 1 was benumbed by the cold. 

Disciple. — ^Did you see the h<^y pigeons? I have 
heard, in that cold no living creatures are found to live, 
but a flight of pigeons from some unknown place frequents 
the place occasionally. 

Swamiji. — ^Yes, 1 saw three or four white pigeons; 
whether they live in the cave or the neighbouring hills, I 
•could not ascertain. 

Disciple. — Sir, 1 have heard people say that the sight 
id pigeons on coming out of the temple indicates that one 
has really been blessed with the vinon of Shiva. 

Swamiji. — 1 have heard that the sight of the pigeons 
'Imngs to fruition whatever desires you may have. 

Then Swamiji said that on the way back he returned 
Srinagar by the common route by which the pilgrims 
'tetum. A few days idter returning to Srinagar he went 
ilo visit ICshir Bhavani Devi and staying there for seven 
«da^ worshipped the Devi and made Homa to her with 
•offerings of J^hir (condensed milk). Every day he used to 
womhip the Devi with a maund of k>hir as offering. One 
day, while wordiipping, the thought arose in Swamiji's 
mind: ** Mother Bhavani has been manifesting Her Pre> 
4ence here for untdld years. The Mohammedans came and 
■destroyed Her temple, yet the people of the place di4 
nothing to protect Her. '^Alas, if 1 were then living, i 
cotild never have borne it sUmtly.” When. tHiUcing in 
^us strain, his mind was mumh opiMressed wiA sonrqw and 
OM^gpnah, he din^dy hemd the voice of the Modier say* 
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ingi; ‘‘It was according to My desire that the Moham- 
medans destroyed this temple. It is My desire that I should 
live in a dilapidated temple, otherwise, can 1 not immedi- 
ately erect a seven-storied temple of gold here if I like? 
What can you do ? Shall I protect you or shall you protect 
me!” Swamiji said: ”Since hearing that Divine Voice, 
I cherish no more plans. The idea of building Maths etc. 
I have given up ; as Mother wills, so it will be.” The 
disciple speechless with wonder btsgan to think, “Did he 
not one day tell me that whatever 1 saw and heard was 
but the echo of the Atman within me, that there was 
nothing outside?” — and fearlessly spoke it out also — “Sir, 
you used to say that Divine Voices are the echo of our 
inward thoughts and feelings.” Swamiji gravely said : 
“Whether it be internal or external, if you actually hear 
with your ears such a disembodied voice, as 1 have done, 
can you deny it and call it false? Divine Voices are 
actually heard, just as you and I are talking.” 

The disciple without controverting accepted Swamiji’s 
words, for his words always carried conviction. 

He then brought up the subject of departed spirits, 
and sadd, “Sir, these ghosts and departed spirits we hear 
about, which the Shastras also amply corroborate — are 
all these true or not?” 

Swamiji. — Certainly they are true. Whatever you 
don’t see, are they all false for that? Beyond your sight, 
millions of universes are revolving at great distances. 
Because you do not see them, are they non-existent for 
that? But then, do not put your mind on these subjects 
of ghosts and spirits. Your mental attitude towards them 
should be one of indifference. Your duty is to realise the 
Atman within this body. When you realise the Atman, 
ghosts and spirits will all be your slaves. 

EKsciple.-— But, sir, I think that, if one sees them, it 
strengthens one’s belief in the hereafter, and dispels all 
doul^ about it. 

VII— 9 
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Swamiji. — ^You are heroes ; do you mean to say that 
even you shall have to strengthen your belief in the here- 
after by seeing ghosts and spirits ! You have read so 
mkny sciences and scriptures — ^have mastered so many 
secrets of this infinite universe — even with such 
knowledge, you have to acquire the knowledge of the 
Atman by seeing ghosts and spirits? What a shame ! 

Disciple. — ^Well, sir, have you ever seen ghosts and 
spirits ? 

Swamiji narrated that a certadn deceased relative of 
his used to come to him as a disembodied spirit. Some- 
times it used to bring him information about distant 
events. But on verification, some of its information was 
not found to be correct. Afterwards at a certain place of 
pilgrimage Swamiji prayed for it mentally, wishing it 
might be released — since then he did not see it again. 

The disciple then questioned Swamiji if Shraddha or 
other obsequial ceremonies appeased the departed spirits 
in any way. Swamiji replied, *‘That is not impossible.” 
On the disciple’s asking for the grounds of that belief 
Swamiji said : ”I will explain the subject to you at length 
some day. There are irrefutable arguments to prove that 
the Shraddha ceremony appeases the departed beings. 
To-day I don’t feel well. I shall explain it to you another 
day.” But the disciple did not get another opportunity 
to ask that question of Swamiji. 

XVII 

[Place: The rented Math premises at Belur. Year: 
J898, November.] 

Hie Math is still situated in Nilambar Babu’s garden- 
house at Belur. It is the month of November. Swamiji is 
now much engaged in the study and discussion of Sanskrit 
scriptures. The coufjets beginning with *'AchandSld 
praiihatarayah/^ he composed about this time. To-day 
Swamiji composed the hymn **Om hrim rittnn** etc., and 
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Klunciing it over to tKe disciple said, **See if there is any 
metrical defect in these stanzas/^ The disciple made a 
copy of the poem for this purpose. 

On this day it seemed as if the goddes of learning 
has manifested herself on his tongue. With the disciple 
he fluently talked for about two hours at a stretch in 
exceedingly melodious Sanskrit. 

After the disciple had copied tjie hymn, Swamiji said, 
**You see, as 1 write immersed in thought, grammatical 
slips sometimes occur ; therefore I ask you all to look 
over them.** 

Disciple. — ^Sir, these are not slips, but the licence of 
genius. 

Swamiji. — You may say so ; but why will other people 
assent to that? The other day I wrote an essay on “What 
is Hinduism,** and some amongst you even are complain- 
ing that it is written in very stiff Bengali. I think, language 
and thought also, like all other things, become lifeless and 
monotonous in course of time. Such a state seems to 
have happened now in this country. On the advent of 
Sri Ramakrishna, however, a new current has set in, in 
thought and language. Everything has now to be recast 
in new moulds. Everything has to be propagated with 
the stamp of new genius. Look, for example, how the 
old modes of Sannyasihs are breaking, yielding place to 
a new mould by degrees. Society is protesting much 
against it — ^but is it of any avail? Neither are we fright- 
ened by that. The Sannyasins of the present day have 
to go to distant countries for preaching, and if they go in 
an ash-besmeared, half-nude body like the Sadhiis of old, 
in the first place they won't be taken on board the ships ; 
and even if they anyhow reach foreign countries in that 
dress they will have to stay in jail. Everything requires 
to be changed a little according to place, tiine and civilisa- 
tion. Henceforth I am thinking of writing essays in 
Bengali. iJttercdeurB wiU p&ibmpB rail at them. 
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mind^l shall try, to cast the BengalManguage in a new 
mould. Nowadays, Bengali writers use too many verbs 
in their writings ; this takes away from the force of the 
language. If one can express the ideas of verbs with 
adjectives, it adds to the force of the language,- — ^hence- 
forth try to write in that style. Try to write articles in 
that style in the “Udhodhan.” Do you know the meaning 
of the use of verbs in language? It gives a'patise to the 
thought ; hence the use 'of too many verbs in language 
is a sign of weakness, like quick breathing, and indicates 
that there is not much vitality in the language ; that is 
why one cannot lecture well in the Bengali language. He 
who has control over his language, does not make frequent 
brezdks in his thoughts. As your physique has been 
rendered languid by living on a dietary of boiled rice zind 
ddl, similar is the case with your language. In food, in 
modes of life, in thought and in language, energy has to 
be infused. With the infusion of vitality all round and 
the circulation of blood in sJl arteries and veins, one should 
feel the throbbing of new life in everything — ^then only 
will the people of this land be able to survive the present 
terrible struggle for existence ; otherwise, the country and 
the race will vanish in the enveloping shadows of death 
at no distant date. 

Disciple. — Sir. the constitution of the people of this 
country has been moulded in a peculiar way through long 
ages. Is it possible to change that within a short time? 

Swamiji.— -If you have known the old ways to be 
wrong, then why don’t you, as 1 say, learn to live in a 
better way? By your example ten other people will 
follow suit, and by theirs another fifty people will learn. 
By this process in course of time the new idea will awaken 
ill the hearts of the whole race. But even if after under- 
standing,' you do not act accordingly. I shall know that 
you i&ce %ise in words only— but practically 3^ are fools. 
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Disciple. — ^Ydur words, sir, infuse great courage; 
enthusiasm, energy and strength into the heart. 

Swamiii. — ^^y degrees the heart has to be strengthen' 
ed. If one man is made, it equals the result of a hundred 
thousand lectures. Making the mind and the lips at one, 
the ideas have to be practised in life. This is what Sri 
Ramakrishna meant by “allowing no theft in the chamber 
of thought.*’ You have to be practical in all spheres of 
work. The whole country has been ruined by masses of 
theories. He who is the true son of Sri Ramakrishna will 
manifest the practical side of religious idee« and will set 
to work with one-pointed devotion without paying heed 
to the prattling of men or of society. Haven’t you heard 
of the couplet of Tulsidas : ‘ ‘The elephant walks the 
market-place and a thousand curs bark at him ; so the 
Sadhus have no ill-feeling if worldly people slander fhem.” 
— ^You have to walk in this way. No count should be 
taken of the words of people. If one has to pay heed to 
their praise or blame, no great work can be accomplished 
in this life. «TPWI5in — “The Atman is not to 

be gained by the weak.’* If there is no strength in body 
and mind, the Atman cannot be realised. First you have 
to build the body by good nutritious food — ^then only will 
the imnd be strong. The mind is but the subtle prut of 
the body. You must retain great strength in your mind 
and words, “f am low, I run low,” repeating these 
ideas in the mind man belittles and degrades himself, 
Therefore the Shastras say, — 

— “He who thinks himself free, free he becomes ; he 
who thinks himself bound, bound he remains — this 
popular sasdng is true ; as one, thinks, so one becomes.^^ 
He alone who is tdways awrdce to the idea freedoih, 
becomes fr^ : he who thinks he is bound, endpi^ life 
after Ufe iri the state of bondage. It is a fact. T^is trudi 
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holds good both in spiritual and temporal matters. Those 
who are always down-hearted and dispirited in this life 
can , do no work ; from life to life they come smd go 
wailing and moaning. "The earth is enjoyed by heroes” 
— this is the unfailing truth. Be a hero. Always say, "1 
Imye no fear." Tell this to everybody — "Have no fear." 
Fear is death, fear is sin, fear is hell, fear is unrighteous- 
ness, fear is wrong life. All the negative thoughts and 
ideas that are in this world have proceeded from this evil 
^irit of fear. This fear alone has kept the sun, air, 
and deadi in their respective places and functions, allow- 
ing none to escape from their bounds. Therefore the 
Shruti sasrs — 

II 

— "Through fear of this, fire bums, the sun heats, through 
fear Indra and Vayu are carrying on their functions, and 
Death staBcs upon this earth." When the gods Indra, 
Chandra, Vayu, Vamna will attaun to fearlessness, then 
will they be one with the Brahman, and all this phantasm 
of the world will vanish. Therefore 1 say, "Be fearless, 
be fearless." 

Swamiji, in saying these words, appeared in the eyes 
of the disciple like the very embodiment of "fearlessness," 
and he thought, "How in his presence even the fear of 
death leaves one and vanishes into nothingness I" 

Swamiji continued. In this embodied existence, 
you will be tossed again and again on the waves of happi- 
ness and misery, prosperity and adversity — ^but know them 
all to be of momentary duration. Never care for them. . "I 
am the birthless, the deathless Atman, whose nature ia 
Intelligence" — ^implanting this idea firmly in your he^, 
you should pass the days of your life. "I have no birih, 
death, 1 am the Atman untouched by ansrtlung"— 4oae 
yOOrs|^ l^omplet^y in this idea. If you can once become 
one .diis idea, then the hour of sorroyri tmd tribule' 
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t3on» it will rise of itself in your mind, and you will not 
have to strive with difficulty to bring it up. The other 
day» I was a guest of Babu Priyanath Mukherjee at 
Baidyanath. There I had such a spell of asthma that I felt 
like dying. But from within, with eveiy breath arose the 
deep-toned sound, “I am He, I am He.** Resting on the 
pillow, I was waiting for the vital breath to depart, and 
observing all the time that from ^within was being heard 
the sound of *‘I am He, 1 am He!** 1 could hear all 

along,— ^ ^ STRrfer fiWR— ‘The Brahman, the 
One without a second, alone exists, nothing manifold 
exists in the world,** 

The disciple, struck with amazement, said, “Sir, talk- 
ing with you ^nd listening to your realisations, 1 feel no 
necessity for the study of scriptures.*’ 

Swamiji. — No I Scriptures have to be studied also. 
For the attainment of Jnana, study of scriptures is essen- 
tial. 1 shall soon open classes in the Math for them. The 
Vedas, Upanishads, the Gita and Bhagavata , should be 
studied in the classes, and I shall teach the Panini 
Ashtadhyayi. 

Disciple. — Have you studied the Ashtadhyayi of 
Panini ? 

Swamiji. — ^When I was in Jeypore, 1 met a great gram- 
marian and felt a desire to study Sanskrit grammar with 
him. Although he was a great scholar in that branch, he 
had not much aptitude for teaching. He explained to me 
the commentary on the first aphorism for three days con- 
tinuousjy, still I could not grasp a bit of it. On the fourth 
day the teacher got annoyed and said, Swamiji, 1 could 
not make you understand the meaning of the first aphor- 
ism oven in three days ; 1 fear, you will not be much bene- 
fited by my teaching.** Hearing these words a great sol|?r 
reproach came over me. Putting food and sleep ^ide I 
set myself to study the commentary on the first; mplmrism 
independently. Widhan three hours the sense of the com>^ - 
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mentary stood i^plained belore me as clearly as airy- 
tilling; then going to ihy teach^t I gave him the sense 
of the whole commentary. My teacher, hearing me, said, 
*‘Hovir could you gather the sense so eitcellently within 
three hours, which I failed to explain to you in three 
days?” After that, every day I began to read chapter 
after chapter, with the greatest ease. Through concen- 
tration of mind everything can be accomplished — even 
mountains can be crushed to atoms. 

Disciple.— Sir, everything is wonderful about you. 

Swamiji. — ^There is nothing wonderful in this universe. 
Ignorance constitutes the’ only darkness, which covers all 
things and makes them look mysterious. When every- 
thing is lighted by Knowledge, the sense of mystery 

T 

vanishes from the face of things. Even such an inscrutable 
thing as Maya, which brings the most impossible things 
to pass, disappears. Know Him, think of Him, by know- 
ing whom everything else is known. And when that 
Atman is Realised, the purport of all scriptures will be 
perceived as clearly as a fruit on the palm of one*s hand. 
The Rishis of old attained realisation, and must we fail? 
We are adso men. What has happened once in the life 
of one individual must, through proper endeavour, be 
realised in the life of others. History' repeats itself. This 
Atman is the same in all, there is only a difference of 
manifestation in different individuals. Try to m,anifest this 
Atman and you will see your intellect penetrating into all 
subjects. The intellect of one who has not realised the 
Atman is one-sided, whereas the genius of the knower of 
Atman is all-embracing. With the manifestation of the 
Atman you wiU find that science, philosophy and eveiy- 
t|mg will be easily ma^ered* Proclaim the glory of me 
Alman with the roar of a lion, and impart fearlessn^if 
unlo aU brings by sayingv ** Arise, awake and stop not till 
the-goal’ ia^reached.” - : ...iv.,;. 
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xvin 

[Plac^ : The rented Math ptemises at Belur. Year: 

3898 .] 

The disciple is sta3dng With Swamiji at the garden- 
house of Nilambar Babu at Belur for the last two days. 

To-day, Swamiji has given permission to the disciple 
to stay in his room at night. When the disciple was 
serving Swamiji and massaging his feet, he spoke to him : 
“What folly! Leaving such a place as this, you want to 
^o back to Calcutta I See what an atmosphere of holiness 
is liere — ^the pure air of the Ganges — ^what an assemblage 
of Sadhus — ^will you find anywhere a place like. this !“ 

Disciple. — Sir. as the fruition of great austerities in 
past lives, I have been blessed with your company. Now 
bless me that I may not be overcome by ignorance and 
delusion any more. Now my mind sometimes is seized 
with a great longing for some direct spiritual realisation. 

Swamiji. — I also felt like that many times. One 
day in the Cossipore garden, I had expressed my prayer 
to Sri Ramakrishna with great earnestness. Then in the 
evening, at the hour of meditation, I lost the consciousness 
of the body, and felt that it was absolutely non-existent. 
I felt that the sun, moon, space, time, ether and all had 
been reduced to a homogeneous mass and then melted 
far away into the unknown ; the body-consciousness had 
almost vanished, and I had nearly merged in the Supreme. 
But I had just a trace of the feeling ^f Ego, so I could 
again return to the world of relativity from the Samadhi. 
In this state of Samadhi all the difference between “I,” 
and the “Brahman” goes away, everything is reduced into 
unity, like the waters of the Infinite Ocean — water every- 
vfhere, nothing else exists— language and thought, all fail 
there. Then only is the state “beyond mind and speech” 
realised in itslactuality. Otherwise, so long as the reli- 
gious aspirant thinks or says, “I am the Brahman,” — ”1* 
and /*^e these two entities perdy---there^ .i^ 
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the involved semblance of duality. After that experience*, 
even after tr 3 ring ripeatedly I failed to bring back the state 
of Samadhi. Qh informing Sri Ramakrishna about it, he 
said,* *‘lf you remain day and night in that state, the work 
of the Divine Mother will not be accomplished ; there- 
fore you won’t be able to induce that state again ; when 
your work is finished, it will come again.** 

Disciple. — On the attainment of the absolute and 
transcendent Nirvikalpa Samadhi can none return to the- 
world of duality through the consciousness of Egoism ? 

Swamiji. — Sri Ramakrishna used to say that the 
Avataras alone can descend to the ordinary plane from 
that state of Samadhi, for the good of the world. Ordinary 
Jivas do not ; immersed in that state, they remain alive 
for a period of twenty-one days ; after that their body 
drops like a sere leaf from the tree of Samsara. 

Disciple. — ^When in Samadhi the mind is merged, and 
there remain no waves on the surface of consciousness, 
where then is the possibility of mental activity and return- 
ing to the world through the consciousness of Elgo ? When 
there is no mind, then who will descend from Samadhi 
to the relative plane, and by what means? 

Swamiji. — The conclusion of the Vedanta is that when 
there is absolute Samadhi and cessation of all modifica- 
tions, there is no return from that state ; as the Vedanta 
Aphorism says : ^1^1^ — “There is non-return* 

from scriptural texts.” But the Avataras cherish a few 
desires for the good" of the world. By taking hold of that 
thread they come down from the superconscious to the* 
conscious state. 

Disciple. — 'But, sir, if one or two desires remain, how 
can that state be called the absolute, transcendent 
Samadhi? For the scriptures say that in that state all the 
modifications of the mind^nd all desires are stamped out. 

Swamiji. — ^How then can there be projection of the 
universe after Mah&pralaya ^final dissolution)? At Maha^ 
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prdiaya eyersrthing is m«^ged in the &ahman. Ekit even 
after that one hears an<i reads dF creation in the stniptures,. 
that projection and contraction (of the universe) go on ih 
wave forms. Like the fresh creation and dissolution of 
the universe after Mahapralaya, the superconscious and 
conscious states of Avataras also stand to reason. 

Disciple. — If 1 argue that at the time of dissolution the 
seeds of further creation remain almost merged in 
Brahman, and that it is not ' absolute dissolution or 
Nirvikalpa Samadhi? 

Swamiji. — Then 1 shall ask you to answer how the 
projection of the universe is possible from Brahman in 
which there is no shadow 6f any qualification— which is 
unaffected and unqualified? 

Disciple. — Why. this is but a seeming projection. 
Then reply to the question is given in the scriptures in this 
way, that the manifestation of creation from the Brahman 
is only an appearance like the mirage in the desert, but 
really there has been no creation or anjrthing of the kind. 
This illusion is produced by Maya, which is the negation 
of the eternally existing Brahman, and hence unreal. 

Swamiji. — If the creation is false then you can also 
regard the Nirvikalpa Samadhi of Jiva and his return there- 
from as seeming appearances. Jiva is Brahman by his 
nature. How csui he have any experience of bondage? 
Your desire to realise the truth that you are the Brahman 
is also an hallucination in that case — for the s cripture 
says, **You are already that. Therefore, 

— “This is verily your bondage that you 4re 
practising the attainment of Samadhi. 

Disciple.— This is a great dilemma. If I am the 
Brahman, why don’t I always realise it? 

order to attain to that realisation in the 
conscious plaim some instrumentality is required. The 
mind is that instrument in us. But it is a non-intelligent 
substance. It onb' appeara to be intelligent through 



the light df the Atmart b^hihS^^^r the author 

of the Panchadasi^ says— ftwRi %T 
— “The Shakti ajppears to be intelligent ' by the 
reflection ol the intelligence of the Atnian/’ Hence 
the mind also appears to us like an intellijgent sub- 
stance. Tlierefore it is certain that you won't be able to 
know the Atman, the Essence of Intelligence , through the 
mind. You have to go beyond the mind. As there is no 
instrument beyond the mind — for only the Atman exists 
there — ^there the object of knowledge becomes the same 
as the instrument of knowledge. The knower, knowledge 
and the instrument of knowledge become one and the 
same. It is therefore that the Shruti says — 

— “Through what are you to know the Eternal 
Siibjects?" TTie reaF fact is, that there is a state 
beyond the conscious plane, where there is no duality of 
the knower, knowledge, and the instrument of knowledge 
etc. When the mind is merged, that state is perceived. 

I say it is “perceived,” because there is no other word to 
express that state. Language cannot express that state. 
Sankaracharya has styled it “transcendent perception” 
(Aparokshanubhuti). Even after that transcendent percep- 
tion Avataras descend to the relative plane and give 
glimpses of that — ^therefore it is said that tjie Vedas and 
other scriptures have originated from the perception of 
Seers. TTie case of ordinary Jivas is like that of the salt- 
doll which attempting to sound the depths of the ocean 
malted into it. Do you see? The sum and substance of 
it is — you have only got to know that you are the Eternal 
Brediman. 

You are already that, only the intervention of a non- 
intelligent mind (which is called Maya in the scriptures^ 
is hiding that knowledge. When the mind composed of 
subtle matter is quelled, the Atman is eflulgent by Its pWn 
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radiance. One proof of the fact that Maya or mind is- 
an illusion is diat the mind by itself is non-intelligent and 
of the nature of darkness ; and it is the light of Atman 
behind that makes it appear as intelligent. When 
you will understand this, the mind will merge in the 
unbroken Ocean of Intelligence ; then you will realise : 
SWijpJFn ^ — “This Atman is the Brahman.’* 

Then Swamiji, addressing the disciple, said, “You* 
feel sleepy, then go to sleep.” ^ 

a S 4: * 

In the night the disciple had a wonderful dream, as 
a result of which he earnestly begged Swamiji’s permission 
to worship him. Swamiji had to acquiesce and after the 
ceremony was over he said to the disciple, “Well, your 
worship is finished, but Premananda will be in a rage 
at your sacrilegious act of worshipping my feet in the 
flower-tiay meant for Sri Ramakrishna’s worship.” Before 
his words were finished, Swami Premananda came there 
and swamiji said to him, “See what a sacrilege he has 
committed ! With the requisites of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
worship, he has worshipped me!” Swami Premananda, 
smiling, said: “Well done! Are you and Sri Rama- 
krishna different?” — hearing which the disciple felt at 
ease. 

The disciple is an orthodox Hindu. Not to speak of 
prohibited food, he does not even take food touched by 
another. Therefore Swamiji sometimes used to call him 
by the name of “priest.” Swamiji, while he was eating 
biscuits with his breakfast, said to Swami Sadananda, 
“Bring the priest in here.” When the disciple came to 
Swamiji, he gave some portion of his food to him to eat. 
Finding the disciple accepting it without any demur, 
Swamiji said : “Do you know what you have eaten now? 
These sure made from eggs.” In reply, the disciple said : 
“l^^hatever may be in it, I have no need to know ; taking 
^asacramentdl^^^J^ you, I have become immortal. 



^Hereupon Swamiji said: bless you that from this 

dhy all your egoism of caste, colour, high birth, religious 
merit and demeritr and all, may vanish for ever ! ’* 

Ht S - ♦ 

XIX 

[Place : Rented Math premises at Belur. Year : 

msA 

The disciple has come to the Math this morning/ As 
soon as he stood after touching the feet of Swamiji, 
5wamiji said, “What’s the use of your continuing in 
service any more? Why not go in for some business?” 
The disciple was then employed as a private tutor in some 
family. Asked about' the profession of teaching, Swamiji 
said, “If one does the work of teaching boys for a long 
time, he gets blunt in intellect ; his intelligence is pot 
manifested. If one stays among a crowd of boys day 
and night, gradually he gets obtuse. So give up the 
work of teaching boys.” 

Disciple* — ^What shall I do, then? 

Swamiji. — ^Why, if you want to live the life of a 
worldly man and have a desire for earning money, then 
go over to America. I shall give you directions for busi- 
ness. You will find that in five years you will get together 
a lot of money. 

Disciple. — ^What business shall I go in for? And 
where am I to get money? 

Swamiji. — What nonsense are you talking? Within 
you lies indomitable power. Only thinking, “I am 
nothing, I am nothing,” you have become powerless. 
Why, you alone ! The whole race has become so. Go 
roiind the world once and you will find how vigorously 
the life-current of other nations is flowing. And what 
are you doing ! Even after learning so much, you go 
about the doors of others, crying, “Give me emplby- 
Trampled under othersVfc^t, cScamg slavery fft ^ 
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fpthets, are you nieil and more? You are not worth 4 
ihead f In this futile country with abundaiit walNir*< 
rsi^ply, where Nature produces wealth and harvest a 
rthousand times more than in others, yeu have no food 
for your stomach, no clothes to cover your body f In 
this country of abundance, the produce of which has been 
'the cause of the spread of civilisation in other countries^^ 
:you are reduced to such straits I \ Your condition is even 
'Worse than that of a dog. And you glory in your Vedas 
and Vedanta ! A nation that cannot provide for its 
simple food and clothing, which always depends on otl^ers 
^or its subsistence — ^what is there for it to vaunt about? 
TTirow your religious observances overboard for the 
present and be first prepared for the struggle for existence. 
People of foreign countries are turning out such golden 
Tesults from the raw materials produced in your country, 
and you, like asses of burden, are only carrying their 
load. TTie people of foreign countries import Indian raw 
rgoods, manufacture various commodities by bringing their 
intelligence to bear upon them, and become great ; 
whereas you have locked up your intelligence, thrown 
away your inherited wealth to others, and roam about 
crying piteously for food. 

Disciple. — In what way, sir, can the means of sub- 
sistence be procured? 

Swamiji. — ^Why, the means are in your hands. You 
-blindfold «your eyes and say, “I am blind and can see 
nothing.” Tear off the folds from your eyes and you 
will see the whole world lighted by the rays of the midday 
sun. If you cannot procure money, go to foreign coun- 
tries, working your passage as a lascar. Take Indian clo|t^ 
towels, bamboo-work and other indigenous products, "and 
pec^le in the streets of Europe and Ainerica 

how gready Indian products are appreciated in 
foreign markets even now. In America I found sox^ 
li^hammedans of the Highly dif^ grown rich by 
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>^^ddling Indian commodities in this way. Have ycmr 
even 1^ intfUigence than they? Take, for ^exampjio, 
such excellent fabric as the Beoares-made sq^is 9 ^ India, 
the lika of which produced anywhere else m the 

world. Go to America with this cloth. gAJVns 

made out of this fabric and sell them, and you will see 
how much you earn. 

Disciple. — Sir, why will they wear gowns made of 
the saria of Benares ? I have heard that clothes designed 
diversely are not to the taste of the ladies in those 
countries. 

* Swamiji. — Whether they will receive or not, I 
shall look to that. It is for you to exert yourself and go 
over there. I have many friends in that country, to whom 
I shall introduce you. At first 1 shall request them to take 
this cloth up among themselves. Then you will find 
many will follow suit, and at last you won’t be able to 
keep the supply up to the enormous demand. 

Disciple. — ^Where shall I get the capital for the 
business ? 

Swamiji. — I shall somehow give you a start ; for the 
rert you must depend on your own exertions. “If you 
fail, you get to heaven, and if you win, you enjoy the 
earth.” (Gita). Even if you die in this attempt, well 
and good, many will take up the work, following your 
example. And if you succeed, you wilk live a life of 
ggreat opulence. ^ 

Disciple. — es, sir, so it is. But I cannot muster 
sufficient courage. 

Swamiji. — ^That is what 1 say, my son, you have no 
Shraddhj^no faith in yourselves. What will ^ you 
^ achieve? You will have neither material nor spiritlial 
advancemept. Either put forth your energy in the way 
! have suggested hnd be successful in life, or give up 
and -take to the path we have chosen. Serve the pnnjple 
i^.all countries through spiritual instructions — then^of^!^ 
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yn\l you get your dole of food like us. If there is no 
mutual exchange, do you think anybody cares for any- 
body else? You observe in our case, that because we 
give the householders some spirituaJ instructions they in 
return give us some morsels of food. If you do nothing 
why will they give you food? You observe so much 
misery in mere service and slavery of others, still you are 
not waking up ; and so your misery also is never at an 
end. — This is certainly the delusive power of Maya ! In 
the West 1 found that those who are in the employment 
of others have their seats fixed in the back rows in the 
Parliament, while the front seats Eure reserved for those 
who have made themselves famous by self-exertion, or 
education, or intelligence. In Western countries there is 
no botheration of cEiste. Those on whom Fortune smiles 
for their industry and exertion, are alone regarded as 
leaders of the country and the controllers of its destiny. 
Whereas in your country, you are simply^ vaunting your 
superiority in caste, till at last you cannot even get a 
morsel of food ! You have not the capacity to manufac- 
ture a needle, and you dare to criticise the English — fools ! 
Sit at their feet and learn from them the arts, industries 
and the practicality necessary for the struggle for exis- 
tence. You will be esteemed once more when you will 
become fit. TTien they too will pay heed to your words. 
Without the necessary preparation, what will mere shout- 
ing in the Congress avail? 

Disciple. — ^But, sir; all the educated men of the 
country have joined it. 

Swamiji. — ^Well, you consider a man as educated if 
only he can pass some examinations and deliver good 
lectures. TTie education which does not help the com- 
mon mass of people to equip themselves for the struggle 
for life, which does not bring out stren^h of character, 
a spirit of philanthropy, and the courage of a lion— is it 
worth the name? Real education is that which enablis 
VII— 10 
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one to stand on his own legs. The education that you are 
receiving now in schools and colleges is only making you 
a race of dyspeptics. You are working like machines 
mer6ly« and living a jelly-fish existence. 

The peasant^ the shoemaker, the sweeper, and such 
other lower classes of India have much greater capacity 
for work and self-reliance than you. They have been 
silently working through long ages, and producing the 
entire wealth of the land, without a word of complaint. 
Very soon they will get above you in position. Gradually 
capital is drifting into their hands, and they are not so 
much troubled with wants as you are. Modern education 
has changed your fashion, but new avenues of wealth 
lie yet undiscovered for want of the inventive genius. 
You have so long oppressed these forbearing masses ; 
now is the time for their retribution. And you will become 
extinct in your vain search for employment, making it 
the be-all and end-all of your life. 

Disciple. — Sir, although our power of originality is 
less than that of other countries, s^ill the lower classes of 
India are being guided by our intelligence. So where will 
they get the power and culture to overcome the higher 
classes in the struggle for existence? 

Swamiji. — Never mind if they have not read a few 
books like you — if they have not acquired your tailor- 
made civilisation. What do these matter? But they are 
the backbone of the nation in all countries. If these lower 
classes stop work, from where will you get your food 
and clothing? If the sweepers of Calcutta stop work for 
a day, it creates a panic ; and if they strike for three days, 
the whole town will be depopulated by the outbreak of 
epidemics. If the labourers stop werk, your supply pi 
food and clothes also stops. And you regard them as 
low-plass people and vaunt your own culture! 

JEngrossed in the struggle for existence, they had not 
thp 6pport|iriity for the awakening of knowledge. They 
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have worked so long uniformly like machines guided by 
human intelligence, and the clever educated section have 
taken the substantial part of the fruits of their labour. In 
every country this has been the case. But times have 
changed. The lower classes axe gradually awakening to 
this fact and making a united front against this, determined 
to exact their legitimate dues. The masses of Europe and 
America have been the first to awaken and have already 
begun the fight. Signs of this awakening have shown 
themselves in India, too, as is evident from the number of 
strikes among the lower classes nowadays. The upper 
classes will no longer be abU to repress the lower, try 
they ever so much. TTie well-being of the higher classes 
now lies in helping the lower to get their legitimate rights. 

Therefore I say, set yourselves to the task of spread- 
ing education among the masses. Tell them, and make 
them understand, “You are our brothers — a part and 
parcel of our bodies, and we love you and never hate 
you.*’ If they receive this sympathy from you, their 
enthu^asm for work will be increased a hundredfold. 
Kindle their knowledge with the help of modern science. 
Teach them history, geography, science, literature, and 
along with these the profound truths of religion. In ex- 
chwge for that teaching, the poverty of the teachers will 
also disappear. By mutual exchange both parties will 
become friendly to each other. 

[>isciple. — But, sir, with the spread of learning among 
them, they too will in course of time have fertile brains 
but become idle and inactive like us and live on the fruits 
of the labour of the next lower classes. 

Swamiji. — ^Why shall it be so? Even with the 
awakening of knowledge, the potter will remain a potter— 
the fisherman a fisherman — the peasant a peasant. VWiy 
should they leave their hereditary calling?— ^ 
sf Don’t give up the work to which 

you are bom, even if it be attended wth defects.”— 4f 
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they are taught in this way, why should they give up their 
respective callings ? Rather they will apply their knowl- 
edge to the better performance of the work to which they 
have been born. A number of geniuses are sure to arise 
from among them in course of time. You (the higher 
classes) will take these into your own fold. The 
Brahmins acknowledged valiant king Vishwamitra as a 
Brahmin, and think how grateful the whole Kshatriya 
race became to the Brahmins for this act ! By such 
sympathy and co-operation even birds and beasts become 
one's own — ^not to^ speak of men ! 

Disciple — Sir, what you say is true, but there yet 
seems to be a wide gulf between the higher and lower 
classes. To bring the higher classes to sympathise with 
the lower, seems to be a difficult aiffair in India. 

Swamiji. — ^But without that there is no well-being for 
your upper classes. You will be destroyed by internecine 
quarrels and fights — ^which you have been having so long.. 
When the masses will wake up, they will come to under- 
stand your oppression of them, and by a puff of their 
mouth you will be entirely blown away ! It is they who* 
have introduced civilisation amongst you ; and it is they 
who will then pull it down. Think how at the hands of 
the Gauls the mighty ancient Roman civilisation crumbled 
into dust ! Therefore I say, try to rouse these lower 
classes from, slumber by imparting learning and culture 
to them. When they will awaken — and awaken one day 
they must — they also will not forget your good services 
to them and will remain grateful to you. 

After such conversation Swamiji, addressing the dis- 
ciple, said: Let these subjects drop now— come, tell me 
what you have decided. Do something, whatever it be. 
Either go in for some business, or like us come to the path 
of real Sannyasa, ^ — “For your own 

liberation and for the good of the world.” The latter 
path is course the best way there is. What good wiH 
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it do to be a worthless householder? You ha.ve under- 
stood that everjrthing in life is transitory, 

•‘Life is as unstable as the 
water on the lotus leaf.” Therefore if you have the 
enthusiasm for acquiring this knowledge of the Atman, 
do not wait any more but come forward immediately. 

iiddtt. — “The very day that you feel 
dispassion for the world, that vqry day renounce and take 
to Sannyasa.”* Sacrifice your life for the good of others 
and go round to the doors of people carrying this message 
of fearlessness — cRiW ■dlHq — “Arise ! 

Awake! and stop not till the goal is reached.” 

XX 

[Place: Calcutta. Year: 1898.] 

Swamiji accompanied by ' Sister Nivedita, Swami 
Yogananda and others has come to visit the Zoological 
'Garden at Alipur in the afternoon. Rai Rambrahma 
Sanyal Bahadur, Superintendent of the Garden, cordially 
received them and took them round the garden. Swamiji, 
as he went on seeing the various species of animaJs, 
casually referred to the Darwinian theory of the gradual 
evolution of animals. The disciple remembers how, 
entering the room for snakes, he pointed to a huge python 
'with circular rings bn its body, 'with the remark, “From 
this the tortoise has evolved in course of time. That very 
snake, by remedning stationary at one spot for a long time, 
has gradually turned hard-backed.” Saying this he said 
in fun to the disciple, “You eat tortoises, don’t you? 
Darwin holds that it is this snake that has evolved into 
the tortoise in the process of time — then you eat snakes 
too!” The disciple protested, saying, — 

“Sir, wjien a thing is metamorphosed into another 
thing through evolution, it has no more its former shape 

* Jftbftlopaniahat, 4. 
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and habits; then how can you say that eating tortoisea 
means eating snakes also?*' 

This answer created laughter among the party. 
After seeing some other things Swamiji went ta 
Rambrahma Babu*s quarters in the garden, where he took 
tea, and others also did the same.^ Finding that the 
disciple hesitated to sit at the same table and part 2 Jce of 
the sweets and tea which Sister Nivedita had touched,. 
Swamiji repeatedly urged him to take them, which he was 
induced to do, and drinking water himself, he gave the 
rest of it to the disciple to drink. After this there was a 
short conversation on Darwin’s evolution theory. 

Rambrahma Babu. — ^What is your opinion of the 
evolution theory of Darwin and the causes he has put 
forward for it? 

Swamiji. — ^Taking for granted that Darwin is right, I 
cannot yet admit that it is the final conclusion about the 
causes of evolution. 

Rambrahma Babu. — Did the ancient scholars of our 
country discuss this subject? 

Swamiji. — ^The subject has been nicely discussed in 
the Sankhya Philosophy. I am of opinion that the con- 
clusion of the ancient Indian philosophers is the last word 
on the causes of evolution. 

* Rambrahma Babu. — 1 shall be glad to hear of it, if 
it can be explained in a few words. 

Swamiji. — You are certainly aware of the laws of 
struggle for, existence, survival of the fittest, natural selec- 
tion and so forth, which have been held by the Western 
scholars to be the causes of elevating a lower species to 
a higher. But none of these has been advocatjed as the 
cause of that in the system of Patanjali. Patanjali holda 
that the transformation of one species into another is 
effected by the * ‘in-filling bf nature” . It is hot 

that this is done by the constant struggle against obstacles. 
In my opinion, struiggle and competition sometimes stand. 
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in the way of a being attaining its perfection. If the 
evolution of an animal is ejected by the destruction of a 
thousand others, then one must confess that this evolution 
is doing very little good to the world. Taking it for 
granted that it conduces to physical welhbeing, we cannot 
help admitting that it is a serious obstacle to spiritual de- 
velopment. According to the philosophers of our country, 
every being is a perfect Soul, and the diversity of evolution 
and manifestation of Nature is simply due to the difference 
in the degree of manifestation of this Soul. The moment 
the obstacles to the evolution and manifestation of Nature 
are completely removed, the Soul manifests Itself per- 
fectly. Whatever may happen in the lower strata of 
Nature’s evolutions, in the higher strata at any rate,, 
it is not true that it is only by constantly struggling 
against obstacles that one has to go beyond them. Rather 
it is observed that there the obstacles give way and a 
greater manifestation of the Soul takes place through 
education and culture, through concentration and medita- 
tion, and above all through sacrifice. Therefore, to 
designate the obstacles not as the effects but as the causes 
of the Soul-manifestation, and describe them as aiding this 
wonderful diversity of Nature, is not consonant with 
reason. The attempt to remove evil from the world by 
killing a thousand evil-doers, only adds to the evil in the 
world. But if the people can be made to desist from evil- 
doing by means of spiritual instruction, there is no more 
evil in the world. Now, see how horrible the Western 
struggle theory becomes ! 

Rambrahma Babu was astonished to hear Swamiji’s 
words and said at length : ’’India badly needs at the 
present moment men well-versed in the Esistem and 
Western philosophies like you. Such men alone are able 
to point out the mistakes of the educated people who see 
only one side of the shield. 1 am extremely delighted to 
hear your original explanation of the evolution theory.’* 
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Shortly after Swamiji with the party left for Bagh- 
bazar, and reached Baluam Bose’s house at about 6 P.M. 
After a short rest he came to the drawing room, 
whbre there was a small gathering, all eager to hear of 
the conversation at the Zoological Garden in detail. 

When Swamiji came to the room, the disciple, as the 

♦ 

spokesman of the meeting, raised that very topic. 

Disciple. — Sir, I have not been able to follow all your 
remarks about the evolution theory at the Zoo Garden. 
Will you kindly recapitulate them in simple words? 

Swamiji. — ^Why, which points did you fail to grasp? 

Disciple. — ^You have often told us that it is the power 
to struggle with the external forces which constitutes the 
sign of life and the first step towards improvement. 
To-day you seem to have spoken just the opposite thing. 

Swamiji. — ^Why should 1 speak differently? It was 
you who could not follow me. In the animal kingdom we 
really see such laws as struggle for existence, survival of 
the fittest, etc., evidently at work. Therefore Darwin’s 
theory seems true to a certain extent. But in the human 
kingdom, where there is the manifestation of rationality, 
we find just the reverse of those laws. For instance, in 
those whom we consider really great men or ideal 
characters, we scarcely observe any external struggle. In 
the animal kingdom instinct prevails ; but the more a man 
advances, the more he manifests rationality. For this 
reason, progress in the rational human kingdom cannot be 
achieved, like that in the animal kingdom, by the destruc- 
tion of others ! The highest evolution of man is effected 
through sacrifice alone. A man is great among his fellows 
in proportion as he can sacrifice for the sake of others, 
while in the lower strata of the animal kingdom, that 
animal is the strongest which can kill the greatest number 
of animals. Hence the struggle theory is not equally 
applicable to both kingdoms. Man’s struggle is in the 
mental sphere. A man is greater in proportion as he can 
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^control his mind. When the mind’s activities are perfectly 
at rest, the Atman manifests Itself. The struggle which 
we observe in the animal kingdom for the preservation of 
the gross body obtains in the human plane of existence 
for gaining mastery over the mind or for attaining the 
state of balance. Like a living tree and its reflection in 
the water of a tank, we And opposite kinds of struggle in 
the animal and human kingdoms. 

Disciple. — Why then do you advocate so much the 
improvement of our physique? 

Swamiji. — ^Well, do you consider yourselves as men? 
You have got only a bit of rationality — ^that’s all. How 
will you struggle with the mind unless the physique be 
strong? Do you deserve to be called men any longer — 
the highest evolution in the world? What have you goti 
besides eating, sleeping and satisfying the creature- 
comforts ? Thank your stars that you have not developed 
into quadrupeds yet ! Sri Ramakrishna used to say, **He 
is the man who is conscious of his dignity.” You are but 
standing witnesses to the lowest class of insect-like exist- 
ence of which the scripture speaks, that they simply 
undergo the round of births and deaths, without being 
•allowed to go to any of the higher spheres ! You are 
simply living a life of jealousy among yourselves and are 
objects of hatred in the eyes of the foreigner. You arc 
animals, therefore, I recommend you to struggle. Leave 
aside theories and all that. Just reflect calmly on your 
own every-day acts and dealings, and find put whether 
you are not a species of beings intermediate between the 
animal and human planes of existence ! First build up 
your physique. Then only you can get control over 
the mind— •fPPTRJIT — ”This Self is hot to be 

attained by the weak.” 

Disciple. — ^But, sir, the commentator (Shankara) has 
Interpreted the word ”weak to mean devoid of 
Brahmacharya or continence- 
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Swamiji. — Let him. — I say — “The physically weak 
are unfit for the realisation of the Self.** 

Disciple. — ^But many dull-headed persons also have 
strong bodies. 

Swamiji. — If you can take the pains to give them 
good ideas once, they will be able to work them out 
sooner than physically unfit people. Don*t you find that 
in a weak physique it is difficult to control the sex-appetite 
or anger? Lean people are quickly incensed and are 
quickly overcome by the sex-instinct. 

Disciple. — But we find exceptions to the rule also. 

Swamiji. — ^Who denies it? Once a person gets con- 
trol over the mind, it matters little whether the body 
remains strong or becomes emaciated. The gist of the 
thing is that unless one has a good physique one can 
never aspire to Self-realisation. Sri Ramakrishna used 
to say, “One fails to attain Realisation if there be but a 
slight defect in the body.** 

Finding that Swamiji had grown excited, the disciple 
did not dare to push the topic further, but remained 
quiet accepting Swamiji *s view. Shortly after, Swamiji, 
addressing those present, said, “By the by, have you 
heard that this ‘priest* has to-day taken food which 
was touched by Nivedita ? That he took the sweets 
touched by her did not matter so much, but*’ — ^here he 
addressed the disciple — **how did you drink the water 
she had touched?** 

Disciple. — ^But it was you, sir, who ordered me to 
do so. Under the Guru’s orders I can do anything- I 
was unwilling to drink the water, though. But you drank 
it and I had to tadee it as Prasada. 

Swamiji.— Well, your caste is gone for ever. Now 
nobody will respect you as a Brahmin of the priest class. 

Disciple. — I don’t care if they do not. I can take 
the rice from the house of a pariah if you order me to- 
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TTiese words set Swamiji and all those present in a 
roar of laughter. 

The conversation lasted till it was past midnight, 
when the disciple came back to his lodging, only to find 
it bolted. So he had to pass the night out of doors. 

The wheel of Time has rolled on in its unrelenting 
course, and Swamiji, the Swami Yogananda and Sister 
Nivedita are now no more on earth. Only the sacred 
memory of their lives remains — and the disciple considers 
himself blessed to be able to record, in ever so meagre 
a way, these reminiscences. 

XXI. 

[Place: The rented Math premises at Belur. Year: 

1898 .] 

The disciple has come to the Math to-day. It has 
now been removed to Nilambar Babu’s garden-house, 
and the site of the present Math has recently been pur- 
chased. Swamiji is out visiting the new Math-grounds at 
about four o’clock, taking the disciple with him. The 
site was then mostly jungle, but on the north side of it 
there was a one-storeyed brick-built house. Swamiji 
began to walk over the site and to discuss in the course 
of conversation the plan of work of the future Math and 
its rules and regulations. 

Reaching by degrees the verandah on the east side of 
the one-storeyed house, Swamiji said, “Here would be the 
place for the Sadhus to live. It is my wish to convert 
this Math into a chief centre of spiritual practices and the 
culture of knowledge. The power that will have its rise 
from here will flood the whole world, and turn the course 
of men’s lives into different channels ; from this place will 
spring forth ideals which will be the harmony of Knowl- 
edge, Devotion, Yoga and Work ; at a nod from the men 
of this Math a life-giving impetus will in time be given 
to the remotest comers of the globe ; while all true 
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seekers after spirituality will in course of time assemble 
here ;—a, thousand thoughts like these are arising in my 
mind« 

"'Yonder plot of Icmd on the south side of the Math 
will be the centre of learning, where Grammar, Philoso- 
phy, Science, Literature, Rhetoric, the Shrutis, Bhakti 
scriptures and English will be taught ; this Temple of 
Learning will be fashioned after the Tols of old days. 
Boys who are Brahmacharins from their childhood will 
live there and study the scriptures. Their food and 
clothing and all will be supplied from the Math. After 
a course of five years* training these Brahmacharins may, 
if they like, go back to their homes and lead house- 
holders’ lives ; or they may embrace the moneistic life 
with the sanction of the venerable Superiors of the Math. 
The authorities of the Math will have the power to turn 
out at once any of these Brahmacharins who will be 
found refractory or of a bad character. Teaching will be 
imparted here irrespective of caste or creed, and those 
who will have objection to this will not be admitted. 
But those who would like to observe their particular caste- 
rites, should make separate arrangements for their food, 
otc. They will attend the classes only, along with the 
rest. The Math authorities shall keep a vigilant watch 
over the character of these also. None but those that are 
trained here shall be eligible for Sannyasa. Won’t it be 
nice when by degrees this Math will begin to work like 
this?** 

Disciple. — ^Then you want to reintroduce into the 
country the ancient institution of living a Brahmacharin’s 
life in the house of the Guru? 

Swamiji. — ^Exactly. The modern system of edu- 
cation gives no facility for the development of the 
knowledge of &ahman. We must found Brahmacharya 
Homes as in times of old. But now we must lay their 
ioundatipns on a broad basis, that is to say, we must 
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introduce a good deal of change into it to suit the require*^ 
ments of the times. Of this I shall speak to you later on. 

“That piece of land to the south of the Math,“ 
Swamiji resumed, “we must also purchase in time. There 
yre shall start an Annasatra — ^a Feeding Home. There 
arrangements will be made for serving really indigent 
people in the spirit of God. The F'eeding Home will be 
named after Sri Ramakrishna. Its scope will at first be 
determined by the amount of funds. For the matter of 
that, we may start it with two or three inmates. We 
must train energetic Brahmacharins to conduct this Home. 
They will have to collect the funds for its maintenance 
—aye, even by begging. The Math will not be allowed 
to give any pecuniary help in this matter. The Brahma- 
charins themselves shall have to raise funds for it. Only 
after completing their five years’ training in this Home 
of Service, will they be allowed to join the Temple of 
Learning branch. After a training of ten years — five in- 
the Feeding Home and five in the Temple of Learning — 
they will be allowed to enter the life of Sannyasa, having 
initiation from the Math authorities — ^provided of course 
they have a mind to become Sannyasins and the Math 
authorities consider them fit for Sannyasa and are willing 
to admit them into it. But the Head of the Math will be 
free to confer Sannyasa on any exceptionally meritonous 
Brahmacharin, at any time, in defiance of this rule. The 
ordinary Brahmacharins, however, will have to qualify 
themselves for Sannyasa by degrees, as 1 have just said. 
I have all these ideas in my brain.” 

Disciple. — Sir. what will be the object of starting 
three such sections in the Math? 

Swamiji. — ^Didn’t you understand me? First of all, 
cpmes the gift of food ; next is the gift of learning, and 
the highest of all is the gift of knowledge. We must 
harmonise these three ideals in this Math. By continu- 
ously practising the gift of food, the Brahmacharins will 
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have the idea of practical work for the sake of others and 
that of serv\ng all beings in the spirit of the Lord firmly 
impressed on their minds. This will gradually purify 
their minds and lead to the manifestation of Sattvika 
(pure and unselfish) ideas. And having this the Brahma- 
charins will in time acquire the fitness for attaining the 
knowledge of Brahman, and becofiie eligible for Sannyasa. 

Disciple. — ^Sir, if, as you say, the gift of knowledge 
is the highest, why then start sections for the gift of food 
and the gift of learning? 

Swamiji. — ^Can’t you understand this point even 
now? Listen. If in these days of food scarcity you can, 
for the disinterested service of others, get together a few 
morsels of food by begging or any other means, and give 
them to the poor and suffering, that will not only be 
doing good to yourself and the world, but you will at the 
same time get everybody’s sympathy for this noble work. 
The worldly minded people, tied down to lust and 
wealth, will have faith in you for this labour of \ov6 and 
come forward to help you. You will attract a thousand 
times as many men by this unasked-for gift of food, as 
you will by the gift of learning or of knowledge. In no 
other work will you get so much public sympathy as you 
will in this. In a truly noble work, not to speak of men, 
even God Himself befriends the doer. When people 
have thus been attracted, you will be able to stimulate 
the desire for learning and knowledge in them. There- 
fore the gift of food comes first. 

Disciple. — Sir, to start Feeding Homes we want a 
site first, then buildings, and then the funds to work 
them. Where will so much money come from? 

Swamiji. — ^The southern portion of the Math pre- 
mises I am leaving at your disposal immediately, and I 
am getting a thatched house erected under that Bael 
tree. You just find out one or two blind or infirm people 
^nd apply yourself to their service. Go and beg food for 
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them yourself ; cook with your own hands and feed them. 
If you continue this for some days, you will find that lots 
of people will be coming forward to assist you, with 
plenty of money. — “Never, 

my son, does a doer of good come to grief.*’ (Gita). 

Disciple. — ^Yes, it is true. But may not that kind 
qf continuous work become a source of bondage in the 
long run? 

Swamiji. — If you have no eye to the fruits of work, 
and if you have a passionate longing to go beyond all 
selfish desires, then these good works will help to break 
your bonds, I tell you. How thoughtless of you to say 
that such work will lead to bondage ! Such disinterested 
work is the only means of rooting out the bondage due 
to selfish work. — “There is no other 

way out.” 

Disciple. — Your words encourage me to hear in 
detail about your ideas of the Feeding Home and Home 
of Service. 

Swamiji. — ^We must build small well- ventilated 
rooms for the poor. Only two or three of them will live 
in each room. They must be given good bedding, clean 
clothes and so on. There will be a doctor for them, who 
will inspect them once or twice a week according to his 
convenience. The Sevashrama will be as a ward at- 
tached to the Annasatra, where the sick will be nursed. 
Then, gradually, as funds will accumulate, we shall build 
a big kitchen. The Annasatra must be astir with constant 
shouts of food demanded and immediately supplied. 
The rice-gruel must run into the Ganges and whiten its 
water I When I see such a Feeding Home started, it will 
bring solace to my heart. 

Disciple. — When you have this kind of desire, 
mostlikdlj? it will materialise into action in course of time. 

Hearing remained mo- 

tionless for a while, gazing on the Ganges. 'Oien with 
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a beaming countenance he addressed the disciple, saying : 
“Who knows which of you will have the lion roused up 
in him, and when? If in a single one amongst you 
Mother rouses the fire, there will be hundreds of 
Feeding Homes like that. Knowledge and Power and 
Devotion — ever 3 ^hing exists in the fullest measure in all 
beings. We only notice the varying degrees of their 
manifestation, and call one great and another little. 
In the minds of all creatures a screen intervenes as it 
were and hides the perfect manifestation from view. 
TTie moment that is removed, everything is settled ; 
whatever you will want, whatever you will desire, will 
come to pass." 

Swamiji continued : “If the Lord wills, we shall, 
make this Math a great centre of harmony. Our Lord 
is the visible embodiment of the harmony of all ideals. 
He will be established on earth if we keep alive that 
spirit of harmony here. We must see to it that people of 
all creeds and sects, from the Brahmana down to the 
Chandala, may come here and find their respective ideals 
manifested. The other day when I installed Sri Rama- 
krishna on the Math grounds, I felt as if his ideas shot 
forth from this place and flooded the whole universe, 
sentient and insentient. 1, for one, am doing my best, 
and shall continue to do so — all of you too explain to 
people the liberal ideas of Sri Ramakrishna ; what is the 
use of merely reading the Vedanta? We must prove the 
truth of pure Advaitism in practical life. Shankara left 
this Advaita philosophy in the hills and forests, while I 
have come to bring it out of those places and scatter it 
broadcast before the work-a-day world and society. The 
lion-roar of Advaita must resound in every hearth and 
home, in meadows and groves, over hilk ^aad plains'. 
Come all of X9S *0 *hy assistance, and set yourselves to 
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Disciple. — Sir, it appeals to me rather to realise that 
state through meditation than to manifest it in action. 

Swamiji. — ^That is but a state of stupefaction, as under 
liquor. What will be the use of merely remaining like 
that ? Through the urge of Advaitic realisation, you 
should sometimes dance wildly and sometimes remain 
lost to outward sense. Does one feel happy to taste of 
a good thing all by himself? One should share it with 
others. Granted that you attain personal liberation by 
means of the realisation of the Advaita, but what matters 
it to the world? You must liberate the whole universe 
before you leave this body. Then only you will be 
established in the eternal Truth. Has that bliss any 
match, my boy? You will be established in the bliss of 
the Infinite, which is limitless like the skies. You will 
be struck dumb to find your presence everywhere in the 
world of soul and matter! You will feel the whole 
sentient and insentient world as your own self. Then 
you can’t help treating all with the same kindness as you 
show towards yourself. This is indeed practical Vedanta. 
Do you understand me? Brahman is one, but is at the 
same time appearing to us as many, on the relative plane. 
Name and form are at the root of this relativity. For 
instance, what do you find when you abstract name and 
form* from a jar? Only earth, which is its essence. 
Similarly, through delusion you are thinking of and seeing 
a jar, a cloth, a monastery and so on. The phenomenal 
world depends on this nescience which obstructs knowl- 
edge and which has no real existence. One sees variety 
such as wife, children, body, mind — only in the world 
created by nescience by means of name and form. As 
soon as this nescience is removed, the realisation of 
Brahman which eternally exists, is the result. 

Disciple. -^Where has this nescience come from? 

Swamiji.— Where it has come from, I shall tell you 
later on. When you began to run, mistaking the rope for 

VII— II 
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the snake, did the rope actually turn into a snake? Or 
was it not your ignorance which put you to flight in that 
way? 

Disciple. — I did it from sheer ignorance. 

Swamiji. — ^Well, then, consider whether, when you 
will again come to know the rope $is rope, you will not 
laugh at your previous ignorance. Will not name and 
form appear to be a delusion then? 

Disciple. — ^They will. 

Swamiji. — If that be so, the name and form turn 
out to be unreal. Thus Brahman, the Eternal Existence, 
proves to be the only reality. Only through this twilight 
of nescience you think this is your wife, that is your 
child, this is yoiu: own, that is not your own, and so on, 
and fail to realise the existence of the Atman, the illu- 
minator of eversrthing. When through the Guru’s 
instructions and yoxir own conviction you will see, not 
this world of name and form, but the essence which lies 
as its substratum, then only you will realise your identity 
with the whole universe from the Creator down to a 
clump of grass — then only you will get the state 
— — "in which the knots of 
the heart are cut asunder and all doubts are dispelled." 

EKsciple. — Sir, one wishes to know of the origin and 
cessation of this nescience. 

Swamiji. — You have understood, 1 presume, that 
a thing that ceases to exist afterwards is a phenomenon 
merely? He who has truly realised the Brahman will 
say — ^where is nescience, in f^uth? He sees the rope as 
rope only, 2 md never as the snake. And he laughs at 
the alarm of tbose who see it as the sn 2 flce. For this 
reason, nescience has no absolute reality. You can call 
nescience neither real nor unreal. 

"Neither real, nor tmreal, nor a mixture of both." About 
a thing that is thvui proved to be false, neither question 
nor answer is of any dgniflcance. Moreover, any question 
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on such 9 thing is unreasonable. I shall explain 
how. Are not this question and answer made from the 
standpoint of name and form, of time and space? And 
can you explain Brahman which transcends time and 
space, by means of questions and answers? Hence the 
Shastras and Mantras and such other things are only rela- 
tively — ^and not absolutely — ^true. Nescience has verily 
no essence to call its own; how then can you understand 
it? When Brahman will manifest itself, there will be no 
more room for such questions. Have you not heard that 
story of Sri Ramakrishna about the shoemaker coolie?* 
The moment one recognises nescience, it vanishes. 

Disciple.— <But, sir, whence has this nescience 
come? 

Swamiji. — How can that come which has no exist- 
ence at all? It must exist first, to admit the possibility 
of coming. 

Disciple. — How then did this world of souls and 
matter originate? 

Swamiji. — ^There is only one Existence — ^Brahman. 
You are but seeing That under different forms and 
names, through the veil of name and form which are 
unreal. 

* Once a Brahmin, desirous of going to a disciple's house, 
was in need of a coolie to carry his load. Not finding anyone 
belonging to a good caste, he at last asked a shoemaker to per- 
form the function. The man at first refused on the ground that 
he was a man belonging to an untouchable caste. But the Brahmin 
insisted on engaging him, telling him that he would escape 
detection by keeping perfectly silent. The man was at last 
persuaded to go, and when the party reached their destination, ' 
someone asked the shoemaker-servant to remove a pair of shoes. 
Tbe servant who thought it best to keep silent, as instructed, paid 
no attention to the order, which was repeated, whereupon the 
man getting annoyed shouted out, "Why dost thou not hear me, 
sirrah? Art thou a shoemaker?" "Q Master," cried the 
bewildered shoemaker, "1 am discovered. I cannot stay any 
longer/* Saying this he imm^iately took to his heels. 
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Disciple. — But why this unreal name ^and form> 
Whence have they come? 

Swamiji. — ^The Shastras have described this ingrained 
notion or ignorance as almost endless as a series. But it 
has a termination, while Brahman ever remains aa 
It is, without 8u£Fering the least change, like the rope 
which causes the delusion of the snake. Therefore the 
conclusion of the Vedanta is that the whole universe has 
been superimposed on the Brahman — appearing like a 
juggler's magic. It has not caused the least aberration 
of Brahman from Its real nature. Do you understand 
me? 

Disciple. — One thing I cannot yet understand. 

Swamiji. — ^What is that? 

Disciple. — You have just said that creation, main- 
tenance, and dissolution, etc., are superimposed on the 
Brahman, and have no absolute existence. But how can 
that be? One can never have the delusion of something 
that he has not already experienced. Just as one who 
has never seen a snake cannot mistake a rope for a snake, 
so how can one who has not experienced this creation, 
come to mistake Brahman for the creation? Therefore 
creation must have been, or is, to have given rise to the 
delusion of creation. But this brings in a dualistic 
position. 

Swamiji . — The man of realisation will in the first 
place refute your objection by stating that to his vision 
creation and things qJF that sort do not at all appear. He 
sees Brahmw and Brahman alone. He sees the rope 
and not the snake. If you argue that you, at any rate, are 
seeing this creation, or snake— then he will try to bring 
home to you the real nature of the rope, with a view to 
curing your defective vision. When through his instruc- 
tions and your rea^ning you will be able to realise the 
tnith of the rope, or Brahman, then this delusive idea of 
the snake, or creation, will vanish. At that time, what else 
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can you call this delusive idea of creation, maintenance 
and dissolution, but a superimposition on the Brahman? 
If this appearance of creation etc., has continued as a 
beginningless series, let it do so ; no advantage will be 
_gained by settling this question. Until Brahman is realised 
zis vividly as a fruit on the palm of one’s hand, this 
question cannot be adequately settled, and then neither 
such a question crops up, nor is (here need for a solution. 
The tasting of the rerJity of Brahman is then like a dumb 
man tasting something nice, but without the power to 
express his feelings. 

Disciple. — ^What then will be the use of reasoning 
about it so much? 

Swamiji. — Reasoning is necessary to understand the 
point intellectually. But the Reality transcends reason- 
ing—^^ — “This conviction cannot be 

reached through reasoning.” 

In the course of such conversation Swamiji reached 
the Math, accompanied by the disciple. Swamiji then 
explained to the Sannyasins and Brahmacharins of the 
Math the gist of the above discttssion .on Brahman. While 
going upstairs he remarked to the disciple, ‘SPRIOTI 

— “This Atman cannot be attained by the weak.” 


XXII 

[Place : The rented Math premiaea at Belar, Year : 
1899.] 

The Bengali fortnightly magazine, Udbodhan, was 
just started by Swami Trigunatita imder the directions of 
Swamiji for spreading the religious views of Sri Rama- 
krishna among the general public. After the first number 
came out, the disciple came to the Math at Nilambar 
Babu’s garden one day. Swamiji started the following 
conversation with him about the Udbodhan^ 
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Swamiji. — (Humorously caricaturing the ncune of the 
magazine) Have you seen the Udbandhan* } 

. Disciple. — Yes, sir ; it is a good number. 

Swamiji. — ^We must mould the ideas, language, and 
everything of this magazine in a new fashion. 

Disciple. — ^How ? 

Swamiji. — ^Not only must we give out Sri Rama- 
krishna’s ideas to ^1, but we must also introduce a new 
vigour into the Bengali language. For instance, the 
frequent use of verbs diminishes the force of a language. 
We must restrict the use of verbs by the use of adjectives. 
Begin to write articles in that way, and show them to me 
before you give them to print in the Udbodhan. 

Disciple. — Sir, it is impossible for any other man to 
labour for this mageuiine in the way Swami Trigunatita 
does. 

Swamiji. — Do you think these Sannyasin children of 
Sri RameJcrishna are born simply to sit under trees light- 
ing d/iuni-fires ? Whenever any of them will t^Jcc up 
some work, people will be astonished to see their energy. 
Learn from them how to work. Here, for instemce, 
Trigunatita has given up his spiritual practices, his medi- 
tation and everything, to carry out my orders, and has 
set himself to work. Is this a matter of small sacrifice? — 
Wlhat an amount of love for me is at the back of this 
spirit of work, do you see? He will not stop short of 
success I Have you householders such determination ? 

Disciple. — But, sir, it looks rather odd in our eyes 
that Sannyasins in ochre robe should go about from door 
to door as the Swami is doing. 

Swanuji. — ^Why? The circulation of the magazine is 
only for the i^ood of householders. By the spread of 
new ideas within the country the public at large will be 
benefited. Do you think this unselfish work is any way 

• The '(►ord means ‘'suicide by hanging.” 
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inferior to devotional practices > Our object is to do good' 
to humanity. We have no idea of making money from 
the income of this paper. We have renounced every- 
thing* and have no wives or children to provide for after 
our death. If the paper be a success, the whole of its 
income will be spent in the service of humanity. Its 
surplus money will be profitably spent in the opening of 
monasteries and homes of service in different places, and 
all sorts of work of public utility. We are not certainly 
working like householders with the plan of filling our own 
pockets. Know for certain that all our movements are 
for the good of others. 

Disciple. — Even then, all will not be able to appre- 
ciate this spirit. 

Swamiji. — ^What if they cannot? It neither adds nor 
takes away anything from us. We do not take up any 
work with an eye to criticism. 

Disciple. — So, this magazine will be a fortnightly. We 
should like it to be a weekly. 

Swamiji. — ^Yes, but where are the funds? If through 
the grace of Sri Ramakrishna funds are raised, it can be 
made into a daily even, in future. A hundred thousand 
copies may be struck off daily and distributed free in 
every street and lane of Calcutta. 

Disciple. — ^This idea of yours if a capital one. 

Swamiji.— 1 have a mind to make the paper self- 
supporting first, and then set you up as its editor. You 
have not yet got the capacity to maJce any enterprise 
stand on its legs. That is reserved only for these all- 
renouncing Sannyasins to do. They will work themselves 
to death, but never 3 deld. Whereas a little resistance, 
or just a trifle of criticism is bewildering to you. 

Disciple.— Sir, the other day I saw that Swami 
Trigunatita worshipped the photograph of Sri Rama- 
krishna in the Press before opening the Work and asked 
for your blessings for the succew of the work. 
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Swamiji. — ^Well, Sri Ramakrishna is our centre. 
Each one of us is a ray of that light-centre. So Trigunatita 
worshipped Sri Ramakrishna before beginning the work, 
did* he? It was excellently done. But he told me nothing 
pf it. 

Disciple. — l^r, he fears you and yesterday he told 
me to come to you amd ask your opinion of the first issue 
of the magazine, after which, he said, he would see you. 

Swamiji. — Tell him when you go that 1 am exceed- 
ingly delighted with his work. Give him my loving 
blessings. And all of you help him as far aa you can. 
You will be doing Sri Ramakrishna ’s work by that. 

Immediately after saying these words Swamiji C 2 dled 
Swami 'Brahmananda to him and directed him to give 
Swami Trigunatita more money for the Udbodhan, if it 
was needed. 

The same evening, after supper, Swamiji again refer- 
red to the topic of Udbodhan in the following words : — 

"In the Udbodhan we must give the public only 
positive ideals. Negative thoughts weaken men. Do you 
not find that where parents are constantly tendng their 
sons to read and write, telling them they will never learn 
anything, and calling them fools and so forth, the latter 
do actually turn out to be so in many cases. If you speak 
kind words to boys and encourage them, they are bound 
to improve in time. What holds good oP children, also 
holds good of children in the region of higher thoughts. 
If you can give them poritive ideas, people will grow 
up to be men and learn to stand on their own legs. In 
language and literature, in poetry and the arts, in every- 
thing we must point out not the mistakes that people are 
makitig in their thoughts and actions, but the way in 
wluch they will gradually be able to do these things 
b^er. PoiiUing out mistakes wounds a man’s feelings. 
Wp have seen how Sri Ramakrishna would encourage 
ev«i those whom we considered as worthless, and change 
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the very course of their lives thereby ! His very methocl 
of teaching was a unique phenomenon." 

After a short pause, Swamiji continued. "Never 
take the preaching of religion to mean the turning up of 
one’s nose at everything and at everybody. In matters 
physical, mental and spiritu£d — ^in ever 3 rthing we must give 
men positive ideas — and never hate anybody. It is your 
hatred of one another that heis brought about your 
■degradation. Now we shall have to raise men by scatter- 
ing broadcast only positive thoughts. First we must raise 
the whole Hindu race in this way, and then the whole 
world. That is why Sri Ramakrishna was incarnated. 
He never destroyed a single man’s special inclinations. 
He gave words of hope and encoui4gement even to the 
most degraded of persons and lifted them up. We too 
must follow in his footsteps and lift all up, and rouse 
them. Do you understand? 

"Your history, literature, mythology and all other 
Shastras are simply frightening people. They are only 
telling them, ‘You. will go to hell, you are doomed!’ 
Therefore has this lethargy crept into the very vitals of 
India. Hence we must explain to men in simple words 
the highest ideas of the Vedas and the Vedanta. Through 
the imparting of moral principles, good behaviour and 
education we must make the Chandra come up to the 
level of the Brahmana. Come, write out all these things 
in the Udhodhan and awaken everyone, young and old, 
man and woman. . Then only shall 1 know that your study 
of the Vedas amd Vedanta has been a success. What 
do you say.? Will you be able to do this ?’ ‘ 

Disdple. — ^Through your blessings and command I 
think 1 shall succeed in everything. 

Swfuniji. — ^Another thing. You must learn to make 
the physique very strong, and teau:h the same to others. 
Don’t you find me zeroising everyday with dumb-bells 
even now? Walk in the mornings and evenings, and do 
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physical labour^ Body and mind must ran parallel. It 
won’t do to depend on others in everything. When the 
necessity of strengthening the physique is brought home 
to people, they will exert themselves of their own accord. 
It is to make them feel this need that education is neces- 
sary at the present moment. 

XXIII 

[Place: The Belur Math {under construction). 

Year : 1899.] 

Disciple. — ^Why is it, Swamiji, that our society and 
country have come to such degradation? 

Swamiji. — It is ^u who are responsible for it. 

Disciple. — How, sir? You surprise me. 

Swamiji. — You have been despising the lower classes 
of the country for a very long time and, as a result, you 
have now become the objects of' contempt in the eyes 
of the world. 

Disciple. — ^When did you find us despising them? 

Swamiji. — ^Why, you priest-class never let the non- 
Brahmin classes read the Vedas and Vedanta and all such 
weighty Shastras — never touch them even. You have 
only kept them down. It is you who have always done 
like that through selfishness. It was the Brahmins who 
made a monopoly of the religious books and kept the ques- 
tion of sanction and prohibition in their own hands. And 
lepeatedly calling the other races of India low and vile, 
they put this belief into their heads that they were really 
such. If you tell a man, “You are low, you are vile,’* 
in season and out of season, then he is bound to believe 
in course of time that he is really suck. This is called 
h 3 ^noti 8 m. The non-Brahmin classes are now slowly 
roudng themselves. Their faith in Brahminical Scriptures 
aiid Mantras is getting shaken. Through the spread 
of Westeni education att the tricks of the Brahmins are 
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giving way, like the banks of the Padma in" the rainy 
season — do you not see that ? 

Disciple. — ^Yes, sir, the stricture of orthodoxy is 
gradually lessening nowadays. 

Swamiji. — It is as it should be. The Brahmins, in 
fact, gradually took a course of gross immorality and 
oppression. Through selfishness they introduced a large 
number of strange, non-Vedic, immoral and unreasonable 
doctrines — simply to keep intact their own prestige. And 
the fruits of that they are reaping forthwith. 

Disciple. — what may these fruits be, sir? 

Swamiji. — ^Don’t you perceive them? It is simply 
due to your having despised the masses of India that you 
have now been living a life of slavery for the last thousand 
years ; it is therefore that you are objects of hatred in the 
eyes of foreigners and are looked upon with indifference 
by your countrymen. 

Disciple. — But, sir, even now it is the Brahmins 
who direct all ceremonials, and people are observing 
them according to the opinions of the Brahmins. Why 
then do you speak like that? 

Swamiji. — I don’t find it. Where do the tenfold 
Samskaras or purifying ceremonies enjoined by the 
Shastras obtain still? Well, I have travelled the whole 
of India, and everywhere I have found society to be 
guided by local usages which are condemned by the 
Shrutis and Smritis. Popular customs, local usages, and 
observances prevalent among women only — ^have not 
these taken the place of the Smritis ever3where? Who 
obeys, and whom ? If you can but spend enough money, 
the priest-class is ready to write out whatever sanctions 
or prohibitions you want ! How many of them read the 
Vedic Kalpa (Rittial), Grihya and Shrauta Sutras ? Then, 
look, here in Bengal the code of Raghunandana is 
obeyed : a little farther on you will find the code of Mita- 
kshara in vogue; while in another part the code of 
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Manu holds sway I You seem to think thait the same 
laws hold good eversrwhere ! What I want therefore is 
to, introduce the study of the Vedas by stimulating a 
greener regard for them in the minds of the people, and 
to pass everywhere the injunctions of the Ved«a. 

. Disciple. — Sir, is it possible nowadays to set them 
{(oing? 

Swamiji. — It is true that all the ancient Vedic laws 
will not have a go, but if we introduce additions and 
alterations in them to suit the needs of the times, codify 
them, and hold them up as a new model to society, why 
will they not pass current ? 

Disciple. — Sir, I was under the impression that at 
least the injunctions of Manu were being obeyed all over 
India even now. 

Swamiji. — Nothing of the kind. Just look to yovir 
own province and see how the Vamachara (immoral 
practices) of the Tantras has entered into your very meur- 
row. Even modem Vaishnavism, which is the skeleton 
of the defunct Buddhism, is saturated with Vamachara ! 
We must stem the tide of this Vamachara, which is 
oontrary to the spirit of the Vedaw. 

Disciple. — Sir, is it possible now to cleanse this 
Augean stable? 

Swamiji. — What nonsense do you say, you coward ! 
You have well-nigh thrown the country into ruin by 
•crying, ‘It is impossible, it is impossible!' What can- 
not human effort achieve? 

Disciple.— -But, sir, such a state of things seems 
impossible unless sages like Manu and Yajnavalkya are 
ngain born in^the country. 

Swamiji.— Goodness gracious ! ^Vas it not purity 
.and unselfish labour thnt made them Manu and Yajna- 
valkya, or was it something else ? Well, we ourselves can 
he far cpreater than even Manu and Yajnavalkya if we try 
to ; why will not our views prevail then? 
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Disciple. — Sir, it is you who said just now that we 
must revive the ancient usages and observances within 
the country. How then can we think lightly of sages like 
Manu and the rest ? 

Swamiji. — ^What an absurd deduction ! You alto- 
gether rniss my point. 1 have only said that the ancient 
Vedic customs must be remodelled according to the need 
of the society and the times, and passed under a new 
form in the land. Have I not? 

Disciple. — Yes, sir. 

Swamiji. — ^What, then, were you talking? You have 
read the Shastras, and my hope and faith rest in men 
like you. Understand my words in their true spirit and 
apply yourselves to work in their light. 

Disciple. — But, sir, who will listen to us? Why 
should our countrymen accept them? 

Swamiji. — If you can truly convince them and practise 
what you preach, they must. If, on the contrary, like a 
coward you simply utter Shlokas as a parrot, be a mere 
talker and quote authority only, without showing them in 
action — ^then who will care to listen to you? 

Disciple. — Please give me some advice in brief about 
social reform. 

Swamiji. — ^Why, I have given you advice enough ; 
now put at least something in practice. Let the world see 
that your reading of the Scriptures and listening to me has 
been a success. The codes of Manu and lots of other 
books that you have read — ^what is their basis and under- 
lying purpose? Keeping that basis intact, compile in the 
manner of the ancient Rishis the essential truths of them 
and supplement them with thoughts that are suited to 
the times ; only take care that all races and all sects 
throughout India be really benefited by following these 
rules. Just write out a Smriti like that ; I shall revise it. 

Disciple. — Sir, it is not an easy task ; and even if 
such a Smriti be wiitten, will it be accepted ? 
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Swamiji. — ^Why not? Just write it out. IW 

^ — -“Time is infinite, and the worid is 

vaft.” If you write it in the proper way, there must 
come’ a day when it will be accepted. Have faith in 
yourself. You people were once the Vedic Rishis. 
Only, you have come in different fqrms, that’s all. I see 
it clear as daylight that you all have infinite power in 
you. Rouse that up ; arise, arise — apply yourselves 
heart and soul, gird up your loins. — ^What will you do with 
wealth and fame that are so transitory? Do you know 
what I think— *1 don’t care for Mukti and all that. My 
mission is to arouse withiii you all such ideas ; I am ready 
to undergo a himdred thousand rebirths to train up a 
single man. 

Disaple. — ^But, sir, what will be the use of under- 
taking such works? Is not death stalking behind? 

Swamiji. — ^Fie upon you ! If you die, you will 
die' but once. Why will you die every minute of your 
life by constantly harping on death like a coward ? 

Disciple. — ^All right, sir, 1 may not think of death, 
but what good will come of any kind of work in this 
evcmescent world? 

Swamiji. — ^My boy, when death is inevitable, is it 
not better to die like heroes than as stocks and stones? 
And what is the use of living a day or two more in this 
transitory world? It is better to wear out than to rust 
out — specially for the sake of doing the least good to 
others. 

Disciple. — ^It is brue, sir. 1 beg pardon for troubling 
you so much. 

Swamip.—l don’t feel tired even if I talk for two 
whole nights to an earnest enquirer ; I can give up food 
and sleep and tafic and talk. Well, if I have a muid. 1 
can sit up in Samadiu in a Himalayan cave. And you 
see that imwadays through the Mother’s grace 1 have 
not to tlunk about food, it comes anyhow. Why 
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ihen don’t I do so? And why am I here? Only the 
^^ht of the country's misery rmd the thought of its future 
-do not let me remain quiet any more !■ — Even Samadhi 
and all that appear as futile— even the sphere of 
Brcdunfi with its enjoyments becomes insipid ! My vow 
of life is to think of your welfare. The day that vow 
will be fulfilled, 1 shall leave this body and make a 
straight run up I 

Hearing Swamiji*s words the disciple sat speechless 
for a while, gazing at him, wondering in his heart. Then, 
with a view to taking his leave, he saluted Swamiji rever- 
ently and asked his permission to go. 

Swamiji. — ^Why do you want to go? Why not live 
in the Math? Your mind will again be polluted if you 
go back to the worldly minded. See here, how fresh 
is the air, there is the Ganges, and the Sadhus are practis- 
ing meditation, and holding lofty talks ! While the 
moment you will go to Calcutta, you will be thinking of 
nasty stuff. 

The disciple joyfully replied, “All right, sir, I shall 
stay to-day at the Math.” 

Swamiji. — Why “to-day “? — Can’t you live here for 
good ? What is the use of going back to the world ? 

The disciple bent down his head, hearing Swamiji’s 
words. Various thoughts crowded into his brain and kept 
him speechless. 

XXIV 

[Place: The Belur Math {under conatruction). Year: 
beginning of 1899,] 

To-day Swamiji is walking round the new Math 
grounds in the afternoon in company with the disciple. 
.Standing at a little distance off the Bael tree Swamiji took 
to singing slowly a Bengalee song:’*' “O Himalaya, 

• This is one of the songs sting in the homes of Bengal on 
¥the eve of Durga Puia. 
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Ganesh is aiispicious to me** etc., ending with the iine~ 
“And many Dandis (Sannyasins) and Yogis with matted 
hair will also come.** While singing the song Swamiji 
repeated this line to the disciple and said, **Do you under* 
stand? In course of time many Sadhus and Sannyasina 
will come here.** Saying this he sat under the tree and 
.remarked, “The ground under the Bilva tree is very holy. 
Meditating here quickly brings about an awakening of the 
religious instinct. Sri Ramakrishna used to say so.** 

IDisciple. — Sir, those who are devoted to the discrimi- 
nation between the Self and not-Self — have they any need 
to consider the auspiciousness of place, time, and so forth ? 

Swamiji. — ^TTiose who are established in the know- 
ledge of the Atman have no need for such discrimination, 
but that state is not attained offhand. It comes as the 
result of long practice. Tlierefore in the beginning one 
has to take the help of external aids and learn to stand 
on one's own legs. Later on, when one is established in 
the knowledge of the Atman, there is no more need for 
any external aid. 

The various methods of spiritual practice that have 
been laid down in the scriptures are all for the attainment 
of the knowledge of Atman. Of course these practices 
vary according to the qualifications of different aspirants. 
But they also are a kind of work, and so long as there is 
work, the Atman is not discovered. The obstacles to the 
manifestation of the Atman are overcome by practices as 
laid down in the Scriptures, but work has no power of 
directly manifesting the Atman ; it is only effective in 
removing some veils that cover knowledge. Then the 
Atman manifests by Its own effulgence. Do you see? 
Therefore does your commentator (Shankara) say — *Iri the 
knowledge of Brsdiman, there is not the least touch of 
work.’ 

Disciple.— ^fiut, sir, when the obstacles to Self-^ 
manifestation are not oyercome without the performance 
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jmf form or otHor, then inilirectly work iilamde 

e meent to knowledge. 

Swnixiiii«*--From the standpoint of the causal chain* 
it, s^, appears prime facie. Taking up this view it 'is stated 
in the Purva^Mimamsa that work for a definite end in« 
fa{lfbly produces a definite result. But the vision of the 
Atman which is Absolute, is not to be compassed by. 
means of work. For, the rule with regard to a seeker of 
the Atman is that he should undergo spiritual practice, 
but have no eye to its results. It follows thence that these 
practices are simply the cause of the purification of the 
^ aspirant's mind. For if the Atman could be directly 
realised as a result of these practices, then scriptures 
would not have enjoined on the aspirant to give up the 
results of work. So it is with a view to combat the Purva 
Mhnamsa doctrine of work with motive producing results, 
that the philosophy of work without motive has been set 
forth in the Gita. Do you see? 

Disciple. — ^But, sir, if one h€is to renounce the fruits 
of work, why should one be induced to undertake work 
which is always troublesome? 

Swamiji. — In this human life, one cannot help doing 
fomp kind of work always. When man has perforce to 
do some work, Karma Yoga enjoins on him to do it in 
such a way as will bring freedom through the realisation 
of jthe Atman. As to your objection that none will be 
induced to work — the answer is, that whatever work you 
do has some motive behind it ; but when by the long 
performance of work, one notices that one work merely 
leads to another, through a round of births and re-births, 
then the awakened discrimination of man naturally begins 
to question itself — ^where is the end to this interminable 
chain of work? It is then that he appreciates the full 
import of the words of the Lord in the Gita— Inscrutable 
is the course of work. Therefore, when the aspirailt finds 
*that work with motive brings no happiness, then he 

VIL-12 
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renoimces action. But man is so constituted that to him 
the performance of work is a necessity^ so what work 
should he take up? He takes up some unselfish work, 
but gives up all desire for its fruits. For he has known 
then that in those fruits of work lie countless seeds of 
future births and deaths. Therefore the knower of 
Brahman renounces all actions — ^although to outward 
appeairances he engages himself in some work, he has no 
attachment for it. Such men have been described in the 
scriptures ais Karma- Yogins. 

Disciple. — Is then the work without motive of the 
unselfish knower of Brahman like the activities of a 
lunatic ? 

Swamiji. — Why so? Giving up the fruits of work 
means not to perform work for the good of one’s own 
body or mind. The knower of Brahman never seeks his 
own happiness. But what is there to prevent him from 
doing work for the welfare of others ? Whatever work he 
does without attachment for its fruits brings only good to 
the world — ^it is all “for the good of the many, for the 
happiness of the many.” Sri Ramakrishna used to say, 
“They never take a false step.” — Haven’t you read in 
the Uttara-Rama-Charita ? — 

— “The words of the ancient Rishis have always some 
meaning, they are never false.” When the mind is 
merged in the Atman by the suppression of all modi- 
fications, it produces “a dispassion for the enjoyment of 
fruits of work here or hereafter” — ^there remains no 
desire in the mind for any enjoyment here, or, after death, 
in any heavenly sphere. There is no action and inter- 
action of desires in the mind. But when the tuiud 
descends from the superconscious state into the worid of 
and mine,* then by the momentum of previous work 
or lhabit, of SamskarHs (impressions), the functions of the 
body go on as before. The mind then is generally in the 
supercons(dous state; eating and other functions^ of the 
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body are done from mere hece^sity* and tbe ’body** 

^ consciousness is very much attenuated. Whatever wodc 
is done after reaching this transcendental state is done 
rightly ; it conduces to the real well-being of men and 
the world ; for then the mind of the doer is not contamin* 
ated by selfishness or calculation of personal gaun or loss. 
The Lord has created this wonderful universe, remaining 
always in the realm of supe^-consciousness ; therefore 
there is nothing imperfect in this world. So I was saying 
that the actions which the knower of the Atman does 
without attachment for fruits are never imperfect, but 
they conduce to the real well-being of man and the world. 

Disciple. — Sir, you said just now that knowledge andl 
work are contradictory, that in the supreme knowledge 
there is no room at all for work, or in other words, that 
by mesins of work the realisation of Brahman cannot be 
attained. Why then do you now and then speak words 
calculated to awaken great Rajas (activity)? You were 
telling me the other day, “Work, work, work — ^there is 
no other way.“ 

Swamiji. — Going round the whole world, 1 find that 
people of this country are immersed in great Tamas 
inactivity), compared with people of other countries. On 
the outside, there is a simulation of tha Sattvika (calm and 
balanced) state, but inside, downright inertness like that 
of stocks and stones — ^what work will be done in the world 
by such people? How long can such an inactive, lazy, 
and sensual people live in the world? First travel in 
Western countries, then contradict my words. How much 
of enterprise and devotion to work, how much enthunasm 
and manifestation of Rajas are there in the lives of the 
Western people ! While, in your country, it is as if the 
blood has become congealed in the heart, so that it can- 
not *cureulate in the veins — as if paralysis has overthken 
the body and it has become languid. So my idea is first 
to nudce'the people active by develepiag thear Rajsia. and 
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thus, make them fit for the struggle for ezistenoe- 
With no strength in the body, no enthusicMm at heart, and 
no originality in the brain, what will they do — these lumpa 
of 'dead matter f ^ stimulating them 1 want to bring 
life into them — to this I have dedicated my life. 1 will 
rouse them through the infallible power of Vedic Mantras. 
1 am bom to proclaim to them that fearless message — 
“Arise, Awake!*’ Be you my helpers in this work. Go 
from village to village, from one portion of the country 
to another, and preach this message of fearlessness to all, 
from the foahmin to the Chandra. Tell each and all 
that infinite power resides within them, that they are 
sharers of immortal Bliss. Thus rouse up the Rajas within 
them — ^make them fit for the struggle for existence, and 
then speak to them about salvation. First make the 
people of the country stand on their legs by rousing their 
inner power, first let them learn to have good food and 
clothes and plenty of enjoyment — then tell them how t<> 
be free from this bondage of enjoyment. 

Laziness, meanness and hypocrisy have covered the 
whole length and breadth of the country. Can an i^elli- 
gent man look on all this and remain quiet? Does it not 
bring tears to the eyes ? Madras, Bombay, Punjab, 
Bengal — whichever way I look, 1 see no signs of life. 
You are thinking yourselves highly educated. What non- 
sense have you learnt? Getting by heart the thoughts 
of others in a foreign language, and stuffing your brain 
with them and taking some university degrees, you con- 
sider yourselves educated ! Fie upon you I Is this 
education? What is the goal of your education? Elither 
a derluhip, or being a rou^h lawyer, or at the most 
a Deputy Mafpstracy, which is another form of clerkdup 
— Isn’t that all? What good will it do you or the country 
at large? Open yoor eyes and see what a piteods cxy 
for food is rising in the land of l^arata, proverbial for 
its wealth I Will your education fulfil this want? Never. 
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'With the help of Western science set yourselves to dig 
the earth and produce foodstuffs— not by means of mean 
aervitude of others — but by discovering new avenue to 
production, by your own exertions aided by Western 
acience. Therefore 1 teach the people of this country to 
be full of activities, so as to be able to produce food and 
olothing, for themselves. For want of food and clothing 
nnd plunged in anxiety for it, the country has come to 
juin — ^what are you doing to remedy this? Throw aside 
your scriptures in the Ganges and teach the people first the 
means of procuring their food and clothing, and then you 
will find time to read to them the scriptures. If their 
material wants are not removed by the rousing of intense 
activity, none will listen to words of spirituality. There- 
fore 1 say, first rouse the inherent power of the Atman 
within you, then, rousii^ the faith of the general people in 
that power as much aa you can, teach them first of all to 
make provision for food, and then teach them religion. 
There is no time to sit idle — ^who knows when death 
will overtaJce one? 

While saying these words, a mingled expression of 
remorse, sorrow, compassion and power shone on his 
face. Looking at his majestic appearance, the disciple 
was awed into silence. A little while afterwards Swamiji 
said again: “That activity and self-reliance must come in 
the people of the country in time — ^1 see it clearly. There 
is no escape. The intelligent man can distinctly see the*^ 
vision of the next three Yugas ahead. Ever since the 
advent of Sri Ramakrishna the eastern horizon has been 
aglow with the dawning rays of the sun which in course 
of time will illumine the country with the splendow of 
the midday sun.*' 

XXV 

[Place : The Belur Math [under construction). Year : 
beginning of 1899.] 

*1110 present Math buildings are almost complete now. 
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Swamiji is not in good heakh ; therefore doctors have 
advised him to go out on a boat in die mornings and 
evenings oil the Ganges. 

To-day is Sunday. The disciple is sitting in Swamiji's 
roiKn and conversing with him. About this time Swamiji 
framed certain rules for the guidance of the Sannyasins 
and Brahmacharins of the Math ; the object of which was 
to keep them from indiscriminate mixing with worldly 
people. The conversation turned on this topic. 

Swamiji.-— Nowadays I feel a peculiar smell of 1« 
self-control in the dress and clothes of worldly people ; 
therefore 1 have made it a rule in the Math that house- 
holders should not sit or lie on the beds of Sadhus. 
Formerly I used to read in the Shastras that such a smell 
is felt, and therefore Sannyasins cimnot bear the smell of 
householders. Now 1 see it is true. By strictly observing 
the rules that have been framed, the Brahmacharins will 
in time grow into genuine Sannyasins. When they are 
established in the ideal of Sannyasa, they will be able to 
mix on an equal footing with worldly men without any 
harm. But now if they are not kept within the barriers 
of strict rules, they will all go wrong. In order to attain 
to ideal Brahmacharya one has in the beginning to observe 
strict rules regarding chastity. Not only should one keep- 
oneself strictly aloof from the least association with the 
opponte sex, but also give up the company of married 
people even. 

• disciple who , was a householder was awed at 

th^ie words of Swamiji, felt dejected that he would not 
be able to associate freely as before with the Sadhus of 
the Math and ssud, "Sir, I feel more intimacy with the 
Math and its inmates than with my own family. As if 
they are known to me from a long long time. The un- 
bounded freedom that I enjoy in the Math, | feel nowhere 
^se in the world." 

Swamiji.^ — AU thosetf'wdio are pure in spirit will fe^ 
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like that here. Those who do not feel so must be taken 
as not belonging to this Math and its ideals. That is the 
reason why many people come here out pf mere sensation-* 
mongering and then run away. ^Those who are devoid of 
continence, and are running after money day and night, 
will never be able to appreciate the ideals of the Math, 
nor regard the Math people as their own. The Sannyasins 
of this Math are not like those of old, ash-^besmeared, 
with matted hair and iron tongs m their hands, and curing 
disease by medicinal tit-bits ; therefore seeing the con-^ 
trast, people cannot appreciate them. The ways, move- 
ments and ideas of our Master were sll cast in a new 
mould, so we are also of a new type. Sometimes dressed 
like gentlemen, we are engaged in lecturing ; at other 
times, throwing all aside, with ‘*Hara, Hara, Vyom 
Vyom** on the lips, ash-clad, we are immersed in medi- 
tation and austerities in mountains and forests. 

Now it won’t do to merely quote the authority of 
our ancient books. The tidal wave of Western civilisa- 
tion is now rushing over the length and breadth of the 
country. It won’t do now simply to sit in meditation on 
mountain tops without realising in the least its usefulness. 
Now is wanted — as said in the Gita by the Lord — ^intense 
Karma Yoga, with unbounded courage and indomitable 
strength in the heart. Then only will the people of the 
country be roused, otherwise they will continue to be as 
much in the dark as you are. 

The day is nearly ended. Swamiji came downstairs, 
dressed for the boating excursion on the Ganges. Swamiji, 
accompanied by the disciple and two others, boarded the 
boat, which passed the Dakshineswar temple and reached 
Panihaty where it was anchored below the garden-house 
of Babu Govinda Kumar Chaudhury. It had once been 
proposed to rent this house for the use of the Math. 
Swamiji descended from the boat, went round the house 
and the garden and looking over the place minutely said. 
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garden is nice but is at a great distance from 
Calcutta. The devotees of Sri Rainzdcrishna would have 
been put to trouble to walk such a long distance from 
Calcutta. It is fortunate# that the Math has not been 
established here.” The boat then returned to the Math 
amid the enveloping darkness. 

XXVI 

[Place: Belur Math. Year: beginning of 1899.] 

The disciple has to-day come to the Math with Nag 
Mahashaya in company. 

Swamiji to Nag Mahashaya (saluting him). — You are 
all right. I hope ? 

Nag Mahashaya. — I have come to-day to visit you. 
Glory to Shankara ! Glory to Shankara ! 1 am blessed 

to-day verily with the sight of Shiva ! 

Saying these words. Nag Mahashaya out of reverence 
stood with joined hands before him. 

Swamiji.— -How is your health? 

Nag Mahashaya. — ^Why are you asking about this 
trifling body — ^this cage of flesh and bones? Verily 1 am 
blessed to-day to see you. 

Saying these words. Nag Mahashaya prostrated before 
Swamiji. 

Swamiji (lifting him up). — ^Why are you doing that to 

me? 

Nag Mahashaya.— <rl see with my inner eye that to- 
<iay ] am blessed with the vision of %iva Himself. Glory 
to jRamakrishna ! 

Swcuniji (adt^essing the disciple). — £>o you see ? How 
real Bhakti transforms human nature ! Nag Mahashaya 
has lost himself in the Divine, his body-consciousness has 
vmii^ed altogether. (To Swami Premananda) Get some 
Prasa4a for Nag Maha^aya. 

Nag Mtdias^ya. — ^Pfasada l (To Swamiji with folded 
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liands) &eing you, all my earthly hunger has vaniahed 
to-day. 

Tire l^ahmacharins and Sannyasins of the Math were 
studying the Upanishads. Swamiji said to them, * ‘To-day 
a great devotee of Sri Ramakrishna has come amongst us. 
Let it be a holiday in honour of Nag Mahashaya's visit, to 
the Math.” So all closed their books and sat in a circle 
round Nag Mahashaya ; Swamiji^also sat in front of him. 

Swamiji (addressing all). — Do you see> Look at Nag 
Mahashaya ; he is a householder, yet he bars no knowledge 
of the mundane existence ; he always lives lost in Divine 
consciousness. (To Nag Mahashaya) Please tell us and 
these Brahmacharins something about Sri Ramakrishna. 

Nag Mahashaya (in reverence). — ^What do you say, 
■sir? What shall 1 say? 1 have come to see you — ^the 
hero, the helper in the divine play of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Now will people appreciate his message and teachings. 
Glory to Ramakrishna ! * 

Swamaiji. — It is you who have really appreciated and 
underatood Sri Ramakrishna. We are only spent in use- 
less wanderings. 

Nag Mahashaya. — ^What do you say, sir? You are 
the image of Sri Ramakrishna — ^the obverse and reverse of 
the same coin. Those who have eyes, let them see. 

Swamiji. — 'Is the starting of these Maths and 
Ashramas, etc., a step in the right direction? 

Nsig Mahashaya. — I am an insignificant being, what 
do 1 understand ? Whatever you do, I know for a cer- 
tainty, will conduce to the well-being of the world — aye, 
of the world. 

Many out of reverence proceeded to take the dust of 
Nag Mahashaya's feet, which made him much agitated. 
Swamiji, addressing all, said, “Don't act so as to cause 
pain to Nag Mahashaya ; he feels uncomfortable.” 
HiiMBring this ever 3 rbody Insisted. 
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Swamiji. — ^Do please come and stay at the Math. 
You will be'an object-lesson to the boys hexe. 

Nje^ Mahashaya. — 1 once asked Sri Ramakrishna 
abdut. 4 that, to which he replied, **Stay as a householder 
as you are dbing.** Therefore 1 api continuing in that life. 

I se^ you all occasionally and Teel myself blessed. 

Swamiji — ^1 will go to your place once. 

Nag Mahashaya, mad with joy, said, “Shall such a 
day dawn? My place will be made holy by your visit, 
Jike Benares. Shall 1 be so fortunate as that !“ 

Swamiji.— Well, I have the desire. Now it depends 
on “Mother” to take me there. 

Nag Mahashaya. — ^Who will understand you ? Unless 
the inner vision opens, nobody can understand you. Only 
Sri Ramakrishna understood you ; all else have simply 
put faith in his words, but none has understood you really. 

Swamiji. — Now my one desire is to rouse the country 
—the sleeping Leviathan that has lost all faith in his power 
and makes no response. If I can wake it up to a sense 
of the Eternal Religion, then 1 shfill know that Sri Rama- 
krishna^s advent and our birth are fruitful. That is the 
one desire in my heart ; Mukti and all else appear of no 
consequence to me. Please give me your blessings that 
I may succeed. 

Nag Mahashaya. — Sri Ramakrishna will bless ! Who 
can turn the course of your will? Whatever you will, 
shall come to pass. 

Swamiji. — Well, x^othing comes to pass— without his 
will behind it. 

Nag Mahashaya. ^ — Your will and his have become one. 
Whatever is your will is his. Glory to Sri Ramakrishna I 

Swamiji. — To work, one requires a strong body ; 
.since cozmng to this country, I am not doing well ; in th# 
West I was in very good healthi^ 

(Jiag Mahashaya. — “Whenever one is born in a body,’*" 
Sri Ramakrishna used to say, -^ne has to pay the house 
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tax,"* Diaease and sorrow arc the tax. But yoinr body Is 
a box of gdld rnohurs, and very great care should be tak^ 
of it. But who will do it? Who will understand? Qidy 
Sri Ramakrishna understood. Glory to Ramakrishna ! 

Swamiji. — All at the Math take great care of me. 

Nag Mahashaya. — It will be to their good if they do 
it, whether they know it or not. If proper attention is 
not paid to your body, then the chances are that it will 
fall off. 

Swamiji. — ^Nag Mahashaya, 1 do not fully understand 
whether what I am doing is right not not. At particular 
times I feel a great inclination to work in a certain direc- 
tion, and I work according to that. Whether it is for 
good or evil, I cannot understand. 

Nag Mahashaya. — Well, Sri Ramakrishna said, “The 
treasure is now locked.*" — ^TTierefore he does not let you 
know fully. The moment you know it, your play of 
human life will be at an end. 

Swamiji was pondering something with steadfast gaze. 
Then Swami Premananda brought some Prasada for Nag 
Mahashaya who was ecstatic with joy. Shortly after Nag 
Mahashaya found Swamiji slowly digging the ground with 
a spade near the pond, and held him by the hand saying, 
“When we are present, why should you do that?“ 
Swamiji leaving the spade walked about the garden talking 
the while, and began to narrate to a disciple, “After &ri 
Ramakrishna *8 passing away we heard bn% day that Nag 
Mahashaya was lying in fast in his humble tiled lodgings 
in Calcutta. Myself, Swami Turiyananda and another 
went together and appeared at Nag MahashaydT s cottage. 
Seeing us he rose from his bed. We said, "We shall 
have our Bhiksha (food) here to-day." At once Nag 
Mahashaya brought rice, cooking pot and fuel, etc., from 
the bazar and began to cook! We thought that we would 
eat and make Nag Mahashaya also eat. Choking ^vert 
he gave die food to us ; ^ set apart him 
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Md then Mtt down to eat. After this, we requested him 
to take food : he at once broke the pot of tice and 
strijcing his forehead began to say : ‘Shall 1 give food to 
the body in which God has not been realised ?' Seeing 
this we were struck with amazement. Later on, after 
mUch persuasion we induced him to take some food and 
then returned.” 

Swamiji. — Will Nag Mahashaya stay in the Math 
to-night? 

Disciple. — No, he has some work ; he must return 
tO'day. 

Swamiji. — Then look for a boat. It is getting dark. 

When the boat came, the disciple and Nag Maha- 
shaya saluted Swamiji and strurted for Calcutta. 

XXVII 

[Place: Belm Math. Year: 1899.] 

Swamiji is now in very good health. The disciple has 
come to the Math on a Sunday morning. After visiting 
Swamiji he has come downstairs and is discussing the 
Vedantic scriptures with Swami Nirmalananda. At this 
moment Swamiji himself came downstairs and, address- 
ing the disciple, said, “What were you discussing with 
Nirmalananda ?’ ' 

Disciple. — Sir, he was saying, ‘The Brahman of the 
Vedanta is only known to you and your Swamiji. We on 
the contrary kn^ — — that Sri Krishna is 
the Lord incarnate.’ ^ 

Swamiji. — ^What did you say? 

Disciple. — ^I said that the Atman is the one Truth, 
and that ‘ Krishna was merely a person who had realised 
this Atmsm. Swami Nirmalananda is at heart a believer 
in the Vedanta'— but tnttwardly he tsikes up the dualbtie 
aide of argumettts. His first idea seems to be to moot the 
persO^ aspei^ of the Ishvara and then by a gradual pro- 
cOis of reaamnn^ to strer^sthen foundations of VedatUa;^ 



fBut as soon as he calls me a “Vaishnaya'' I fevget his 
real; intention and begin a heated discussion him. 

Swamiji. — ^He loves you and so enjoys the fun of 
teasing you. But why should you he upset by his wor«fo> 
You will also answer, "You. sir, are an atheist, a believer 
in Nihility." 

Disciple. — Sir, is there any such statement in the 
Upanishads that Ishvara is an all-powerful Personality ? 
But people generally believe in such an Ishvara. 

Swamiji. — ^The highest principle, the Lord of all, can- 
not be a Person. The Jiva is an individual and the sum- 
total of all Jivas is the Ishvara. In the Jiva, Avidya, or 
nescience, is predominant, but the Ishvara controls Maya 
composed of Avidya and Vidya and independently pro- 
jects this world of moving and immovable things out of 
Himself. But Brahman transcends both the individual and 
collective aspects, the jiva and Ishvara. In Brahman 
there is no part. It is for the sake of easy comprehension 
that parts have been imagined in It. That part of Brahman 
in which there is the superimposition of creation, main- 
tenance and dissolution of the universe, has been spoken 
of as Ishvara in the scriptures. While the other unchange- 
able portion, with reference to which there is no thought 
of duality, is indicated eis Brsdiman. But do not on that 
account think that Brahman is a distinct and separate sub- 
stance from the Jivas and the universe. The Qualified 
Monists ho|^ that it is Brahman that has transformed Itself 
into Jivas and the universe. The Advaitins on the contrary 
maintain that on the Brahman, Jivas and the universe have 
been merely superimposed. But in reality there has been 
no modification in the Brahman. The Advaitin says that 
the universe consi^ only in name and form. It' endures 
only so long as there are name and form. When through 
naeichtation and other practices name and form wre dis- 
solved, then only the transcendent Bridnnsai remains. 
Then the separate reality Jivas and the univesie is fdk 
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Essence ol Intelligence', or Brahman. The real nature of 
■ 4 h^ Jiva is Brahman. When the veil of name and form 
vahi^es through meditation etc., then that idea is smi|jly 
realised. This is the substance of pure Advaita. The 
Vedu, the Vedanta and all other scriptures only explain 
this idea in different ways. 

* Disciple.— How then is it true that the Ishvara is an 
almighty Person? 

Swamiji. — Man is man in so far as he is qualified by 
the limiting adjunct of mind. Through the mind he has 
to understand and grasp everything, and therefore what- 
ever he thinks must be limited by the mind. Hence it is 
the natural tendency of man to argue, from the analogy 
of his own personality, the personality of Ishvara (God). 
Man can only think of. his ideal as a human being. When 
buffeted by sorrows in this world of disease and death he 
is driven to desperation and helplessness, then he seeks 
refuge with someone, relying on whom he may feel safe. 
But where is that refuge to be found? The omnipresent 
Atman which depends on nothing else to support It, is 
the only Refuge. At first man does not find that. When 
{hscrimination and dispassion arise in the course of medi- 
tation and spiritual practices, he comes to know it. But 
in whatever way he may progress on the path of spiritual- 
ity, everyone is unconsciously awakening the Brahman 
: within him. But the means may be different in different 
c^es. Those who have faith in the Personal God, have 
to undergo spiritual practices holding on to diat idea. If 
diere is rincerity, through that will come the awakening 
ofthe lion of Brahman within. The knowledge of ftrafeman 
18 the one goal of ail beings but thp various ideas ire thi' 
variotii paths to it. Althoug(i the retd hi^Sure of the, Jrva 
; is the Brahiriin, still'^as - he has’ identificatibn wfih the 
qualifying 'idjunct of mind, he suffers from aB softs of 
•doubtsiimd difficulties, pleasure an)dvpiuiiti .%^t evetyene 
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BrahmS down to^ ^a blade of grasa is Ikdvanting 
towards the realisation of his real nature. And none can 
escape the round of births and deaths until he realises his 
identity with the Brahman. Getting the human birth« 
when the desire for freedom becomes very strong, and 
along with it comes the grace of a person of realisation, 
then man’s desire for Self-knowledge becomes intensified* 
Otherwise the mind of men g^ven to lust and wealth 
never inclines that way. How should the desire to know 
Brahman arise in one who has the hankering in his mind 
for the pleasures of family* life, for wealth and for fame? 
He who is prepared to renounce all, who amid the strong 
current of the duality of good and evil, happiness and 
misery, is calm, steady, balanced, and awake to his Ideal, 
alone endeavours to attain to Self-knowledge. He alone 
by the might of his own power tears asunder the net of 
the world, and breaking the barriers of Maya emerges like 
a mighty lion— ^^5rrc5T?I,fTO^ I 

Disciple. — Well then, is it true that without Sannyasa, 
there can be no knowledge of Brahman? 

Swamiji. — ^That is true, a thousand times. One must 
have both internal and external Sannyasa — ^renunciation in 
spirit as well as formal renunciation. Sankaracharya in 
commenting on the Upanishadic text, Neither by Tapas 
(spiritual practice) devoid of the necessary accompani- 
ments,” has said that by practising Sadhana without the 
external badge of Sannyasa (the gcrrua-robe, the staff and 
I^atnatidalu, etc.), the Brahman, which is difficult to attain, 
is not realised. Without dispassion for the world, with- 
out renunciation, without giving up the desire for enjoy** 
^ent, ahsolutely nothing can be accomplished in the 
spiritual life. ^**It is not like a sweetmeat in the hands of 
a child which you can snatch by a trick. 


• Song of Ramprasod. 



^ Oi»diple.-«&ijt, sir. in thu ecpise of spiritual practices.. 
tW j^munciation majr come. 

> those to whom it will come gradiuJly. 

Ibave it in that way. But why should you sit and wait 
for that? At once begin to 4^8 the channel which will 
convey the waters of spirituality to your life. Sri Rama* 
krishna used to deprecate lukewarmness in spiritual attain^ 
merits as. for instance, saying that religion would come 
gradually, and that there was no hurry for it. When one 
is thirsty, can one sit idle? Does he not run about for 
water? Because your thirst for spirituality has not come, 
therefore you are ritting idly. The desire for knowledge 
has not grown strong, therefore you are satisfied with the 
little pleasures of family life. 

Disople.— ~Really 1 do not understand why 1 don t get 
that idea of renouncing everything. Do make some way 
for jdiat, please. 

Swamiji. — ^The end and the means are all in your 
hands. 1 can only stimulate them. You have read so 
many scriptures and are serving .and associating with such 
Brahmajnani Sadhus — ^if even this does not bring the idea, 
of renunciation, then your life is in vain. But it will not 
be aJtogether vain — the effects of this will manifest some 
way or other in time. , 

The disciple was much dejected and then again, 
addresring Swamiji, said, “Sir, 1 have come under your 
refuge, do - open the path of Mukti for me — that I 
may realise the Truth in this body.” 

Swamiji. — ^What fear is there? Always discriminate 
-^your body, your House, these Jivas and the world are aS'^ 
absolutely unreal like a dream. Always think tluU.£jffus 
body is only an inert instrument. And the self^cpiftained 
Purusfia widun is your real nature. The adjunct of mind 
is His first sidbde covering, then, there k this body 
Yhich»is His jpross. out«r covering. The indivutblef change.' 
Iess«. Pturusha is lying hiiddimi under these 
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dehiuve veils, therefore your real nature is unknown to 
you. The direction of the mind which always runs after 
the senses has to be turned within. The mind has to be 
killed. The body is but gross — ^it dies and dissolves in the 
five elements. But the bundle of mental impressions 
which is the mind, does not die soon. It remains for some 
time in seed-form and then sprouts and grows in the form 
of a tree ; — ^it takes on another j>hysical body and goes 
the round of birth and death — ^until Self-knowledge arises. 
Therefore do I say that by meditation and concentration 
emd by the power of philosophical discrimination plunge 
this mind in the Ocean of Existence-Knowledge-Bliss 
Absolute. When the mind dies, all limiting adjuncts 
vanish and you are established in the Brahman. 

Disciple. — Sir, it is so difficult to direct this uncon- 
trollable mind towards the Brahman. 

Swamiji. — Is there anything difficult for the hero? 
Only men of faint hearts speak so. 

a ga: — *‘Mukti is easy of attainment only to 

the hero — ^but not to the cowards.” Says the Gita, 
g — “By renunciation and by 

practice is the mind broufffit under control, O Arjuna.” 
The Chitta, or mind-stuff, is like a transparent lake, 
and the waves which rise in it by the impact of 
sense-impressions constitute Manas, or the mind. There- 
fore the mind consists of a succession of thought- 
waves. From these mental waves arises desire. Then 
that desire transforms itself into will and works through 
its gross instrument, the body. Again as work is endless, 
so its fruits also are endless. Hence the mind is alwaya 
being tossed by the coundess myriads of waves — the fruits 
of wmk. This mind has to be divested of aH mothfica- 
tions (Vrittis) and reconverted into the transparent lake, 
so diat there remains not a nng^e wave of modification in 
it. Then will the Brahman xnanifest Itself. The scariptures 
give a glimpse of this state m such passages as, “Then att' 
VII— 13 
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the knots of the hesut are cut asunder,*' etc. Do you 
understand? 

. Disciple. — ^Yes, nr, but meditation must base itself 
on some object? 

Swamiji.— You yourself will be the object of your 
meditation. Think and meditate that you are the omni- 
present Atman. "1 am neither the body, nor the mind, 
nor the Buddhi (determinative faculty), neither the gross 
nor the subtle body**— by this process of elimination, 
immerse your mind in the trtmscendent knowledge which 
is your real nature. Kill the mind by thus plunging it 
repeatedly in this. Then only you will realise the Essence 
of Intelligence, or be established in your real nature. 
Knower and known, meditator and object meditated upon, 
will then become one, and the cessation of all phenomenal 
superimpositions will follow. This is styled in the Shastras 
as the transcendence of the triad or relative knowledge 
(Triputibheda). There is no relative or conditioned 
knowledge in this state. When the Atman is the only 
knower, by what means can you possibly know It? The 
Atman is Knowledge, the Atman is Intelligence, the Atman 
is Sacchidananda. it is through that inscrutable power of 
Maya which cannot be indicated as either existent or non- 
existent that the relative consciousness has come upon the 
Jiva who is pone other than Brahman. This is generally 
known as the conscious state. And the state in which 
this dualky of relative existence becomes one in the pure 
&ahman is called in the scriptures the superconscious 
state and described in such words as, 

“It is like an ocean perfectly at rest and 
without a name/* 

Swamiji spoke these words as if from within the pro- 
found depths of the realisation of Brahman. 

Swamip.— All philosophy and scriptures have cmne 
ht»n the plane of relative knowledge of subject and object, 
ikit nu tiboi^t or language of the human mind can fully 
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eicpreM the Reality which lies beyond the plane of relative 
knowledge I Science and philosophy etc. are only partud 
truths. So they can never be the adequate channels of 
expression for the transcendent reality. Hence viewed 
from the transcendent standpoint, everything appecurs to 
be unreal — ^religious creeds, and works, 1 and thou, and 
the universe— everything is imreal 1 Then only it b per> 
ceived that I am the only reality ; 1 am the all>pervading 
Atman, and I am the proof of my own existence. Where 
is the room for a separate proof to establish the reality 
of my existence? 1 am, as the scriptures say, 

— ‘‘always known to myself as the eternal subject." 
I have actually seen that state, realised it. You 
also see and realise it and preach this truth of Brahman 
to all. Then only will you attain to peace. 

While speaking these words, Swamiji’s face wore a 
serious expression and he was lost in thought. After some 
time he continued : "Realise in your own life this know- 
ledge of Brahman which comprehends all theories, and is 
the rationale of all truths, and preach it to the world. 
This will conduce to your own good and the good of 
others as well. 1 have told you to-day the essence of all 
truths : there is nothing higher than this." 

Disciple. — Sir, now you are speaking of Jnana ; but 
sometimes you proclaim the superiority of Bhakti, some- 
times of Karma, tmd sometimes of Yoga. This confuses 
our understanding. 

Swamiji.— Well, the truth is this, the knowledge of 
Brahman is the ultimate goal — the highest destiny of man. 
But man cannot remain absorbed in foahman all the time. 
When he comes out of It he mtist have something to 
eagage himself. At that time he should do such' work as 
will contribute to the reed well-being of people. TherdFore 
do 1 urge you in the service of Jivas in a spirit of oneness. 
But, my son, such are the intricacies of work, thsA even 
great saints are caught in them and become attached. 
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Therefore work has to be done wi^out any desire for 
results. This is the teaching of the Gita. But know that 
in. the knowledge of Brahman there is no touch of any 
relation with work. Good works, at the most, purify the 
mind. Therefore has the commentator Sankara so sharply 
criticised the doctrine of the combination of Jnana and. 
Karma. Some attain to the knowledge of Brahman by 
means of uns^fish work. This is also a means, but the 
end is the realisation of Brahman. Know this thoroughly, 
that the goal of the path of discrimination and of all other 
modes of practice is the realisation of Brahman. 

Disciple.— Now, sir, please tell me about the utility 
of Raja-Yoga and Bhakti-Yoga. 

Swamiji. — Striving in these paths also some attain tO' 
the realisation of Brahman. Tlie path of Bhakti, or 
devotion to God, is a slow process, but is easy of prac- 
tice. In the path of Yoga there are many obstacles r 
perhaps the mind runs after the psychic powers and thua 
draws you away from attaining your real nature. Only 
the path of Jnema is of quick fruition and the rationale of 
all other creeds ; hence it is equally esteemed in all 
countries and all ages. But even in the path of discrimi- 
nation there is the chance of the mind getting stuck in 
the interminable net of vain argumentation. Therefore 
along with it meditation should be practised. By meana 
of discrimination and meditation, the goal, or Brahman^ 
has to be reached. One is sure to reach the goal by priic^ 
tising in this way. 'niis, in my opinion, is the easy patK 
ensuring quick success. 

Disciple.— ^ow please tell me something about the 
doctrine of Incarnation of God. 

Swamiji. — ^You want to master everything in a dc^. 
it seems I 

Disciple. — Sir, if die doubts and difficulties of the 
mind be solved in one day, then I shall not have to trouble 
you time and agun. 
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Swc^jt. — By whose grace the knowledge of this 
Atman which is extolled so much in the scriptures is 
attained in a minute, they are the moving Tuthas (seats 
of holiness) — the Incamadons. From their very birth they 
are knowers of BraJunan, and between Brahman amd the 
knower of Bradimam there is not the least difference. Hfl 
^ — “He who knows the Brahman becomes 

the Bradimam.” The Atman cannot be known by the 
mind for It is Itself the ICnower — this 1 have already 
tsaid. Therefore man’s relative knowledge reau:hes up to 
the Avataras — those who aure always established in the 
Atman. The highest ideal of Ishvaura which the hiiman 
mind cam gra»p is the Avatara. Beyond this there is^ no 
relative knowledge. Such knowers of BraJiman are rarely 
born in the world. And very few people can understamd 
them. They adone are the proof of the truths of scrip- 
tures — ^the pillfus of light in the oceam of the world. By 
the company of such Avataras amd by their grace, the 
daurkness of the mind disappears in a trice — and realisation 
flashes immediately in the heart. Why or by whaU pro- 
cess it comes it camnot be a^certauned. But it does come. 

I have seen it happen like that. Sri Krishna spoke the 
Gita, establishing Himself in the Atman. Those passatges 
of the Gita where references to the word “1” occur, in- 
vauriably indicate the Atman : “Tadce refuge in Me adone” 
means, “Be established in the Atman.” This know- 
ledge of the Atman is the highest aum of the Gita. The 
Teferences to Yoga etc., are but incidental to this realisa- 
tion of the Atman. Those who have not this knowledge 
of the Atman aure “suicides.” “They kill themselves by the 
clinging to the unread”; — they lose their life in the noose 
of sense-pleasures. You are also men, amd can’t you 
ignore this trauh of sensual enjoyment that won’t last for 
two ds^s? Should you adso swell the ramks of those who 
sure bom amd die in utter ignoramce? Accept the “bene- 
iiciad’’ and discard the ’’pleawant.” Speak of this Atman 
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to all, even to the lowest. By continued speidcing your 
own intelligence cdso wdl clear up. And edways repeat 
the great Mantras— “Thou art That,” 

“I am That,” ^ viicqq ^1, “All this is Brahman” — and 
have the couraige of a lion in the heart. What is 
there to fear? Fern is death — fear is the greatest sin. 
The human jBOul, represented by Arjuna, was touched with 
fear — ^therefore Bhagavan Sri Krishna, established in 
the Atman, spoke to him the teachings of the Gita. Still 
his fear would not leave him. Later, when Arjuna saw 
the , Universal Form of the Lord, and became established 
in the Atman, then with all bondages of Karma burnt by 
the .fire of knowledge, he fought the battle. 

Disciple. — Sir, can a man do work even after 
realisation ? 

Swamiji. — ^After realisation, what is ordinarily called 
work does not persist. It changes its character. The 
work which the Jnani does only conduces to the well-being 
of the world. Whatever a man of realisation says or does 
contributes to the welfare of sdl. We have observed 
Sri Ramakrishna — ^he was, as it were, »T 

— “in the body but not of it !“ About the motive of the 
actions of such personages only this can be said — -sJlWH 
— “Ever 5 rthing they do like men is simply by- 
way of sport.” 


XXVllI 

[Place : Belur Math. Year : 1901. \ 

The disciple has come to the Math to-day accom- 
panied by Srijut Ranadaprasad Das Gupta, the founder 
and professor of the Jubilee Art Academy, Calcutta. 
Ranada Babu is an expert artist, a learned man and an 
admirer of Swamiji. After the exchange of courtesies 
Swamiji began to talk with Ranada Babu on various topica 
relating to art. 

Swcuniji. — 1 had the opportunity of seeing the beautiea 
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of art of nearly every civilised country in the world* but 
1 saw nothing like the development of art which took 
place in our country during the Buddhistic period. During 
the regime of the Moghul Emperors also* there was a 
marked development of art — and the Taj and the Jumma 
Musjid etc.* are standing monuments of that culture. 

Art has its origin in the expression of some idea in 
whatever man produces. Where there is no expression 
of idea, however much there may be a display of colours 
and so on, it cannot be styled as true art. Even the articles 
of everyday use, such as water vessels, or cups and 
saucers, should be fashioned as to express an idea. In the 
Paris Elxhibition I saw a wonderful figure carved in marble. 
In explanation of the figure, the following words were in« 
scribed underneath : Art unveiling .Nature — that is, how 
Art sees the inner beauty of Nature by drawing away with 
its own hands the covering veils. The work has been so 
designed as to indicate that the beauty of Nature has not 
3 'et become fully unveiled ; but the artist is fascinated, as 
it were, with the beauty of the little that has become 
manifest. One cannot refrain from praising the sculptor 
who has tried to express this exquisite idea. You should 
also try to produce something original like this. 

Ranada Babu. — ^Yes, I also have the desire to do 
some original modelling at leisure. But I meet with no 
encouragement in this country ; it is a poor country and 
there is want of appreciation. 

Swamiji. — If you can with your whole heart produce 
one real thing, if you can rightly express a single idea in 
art, it must win appreciation in course of time. A real 
thing never suffers from want of appreciation in this world. 
It is also heard that some artists have gained appreciation 
for their works a thousand years after their death f 

Ranada Babu. — That is true. But we have become so 
worthless that we haven *t got the courage to spend a lot 
of energy to no purpose. Through these five years* 
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struggle I have succeeded to some extent. Bless me that 
my efforts be not in vain, 

Swamiji.— If you set to work in right earnest, then 
yoil are sure to be successful. Whoever works at a thing 
heart and soul, not only achieves success in it, but through 
his absorption in that he also reties the supreme Truth 
— ^&ahman. Whoever works at a thing with his whole 
heart, receives help from God. 

Ranada Babu. — ^What difference did you find between 
the art of the West and that of India? 

Swamiji.- — It is nearly the same everywhere. Origin- 
ality is rarely found. In those countries pictures are 
pcunted with the help of models obtained by photograph- 
ing various objects. But no sooner does one take the 
help of machinery than all originality vanishes — one can- 
not give expression to one’s ideas. The ancient artists 
used to evolve original ideas from their brains and try to 
express them in their paintings. Now the picture being a 
likeness of photographs, the power of originality and the 
attempt to develop are getting scarce. But each nation 
has a characteristic of its own. In its manners and 
custorru, in its mode of living, in painting and sculpture is 
found the expression of that chmacteristic idea. For 
instance, music and dancing in the West are £dl pointed in 
their expression. In dance, they look as if jerking the 
limbs ; in instrumental music, the sounds prick the ear 
like a sword thrust, as it were ; so also in vocal music. In 
this coimtry, on the other hand, the dance has a rolling 
wave-like movement and there is the same roimded move- 
ment in the varieties of pitch in vocal song. So also 
in instrumental music. Hence with regard to art 
also, a different expression is found among different 
people. People who are very materialistic take Nature 
as their ideal, and try to express in art ideas allied thereto. 
WUle the people whose ideal is the transcendent Reality 
beyond Nature, try to mcpress that in art through the 
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powers of Nature. With regard to the former class of 
people. Nature is the primary basis of art, while with 
the second class, ideality is the principal motive of artistic 
^levelopment. Thus, though starting with two different 
ideals in art, they have advanced in it each in its own way. 
•Seeing some paintings in the West you will mistake them 
for real natural objects. With respect to this country also, 
when in ancient times sculpture ^tttained a high degree of 
perfection, if you look at a statue of the period it will 
make you fc^get the material world and transport you to 
a new ideal world. As in Western countries paintings like 
those of former times are not produced now, so in our 
country also, attempts to give expression to original ideas 
in art are no longer seen. For example, the paintings 
from your art school have got no expression, as it were. 
It would be well of you try to paint the objects of every- 
day meditation of the Hindus by giving in them the 
expression of ancient ideals. 

Ranada Babu. — I feel much encouraged by your 
'Words. 1 shall try to act up to your suggestions. 

Swamiji. — ^Take, for instance, the figure of Mother 
Kali. In it there is the union of the blissful and terrible 
^pects. But in none of the pictures can be seen the true 
•expression of these two aspects. Far from this, there is 
no attempt to express adequately even one of these two 
aspects! I have tried to put down some ideas of the 
terrible aspect of Mother Kali in my English poem, ‘‘Kali 
Jthe Mother.*’ Can you express those ideas in a picture? 

Ranada Babu. — ^Please let me know them. 

Swamiji had the poem brought from the library, and 
l>egan to read it out most impressively to Ranada Babu 
'Ranada Babu silently listened to the poem, and after a 
while, as if visualising the figure with his mind*s eye, he 
turned to Swamiji with a frightened look. 

Swamiji. — ^Well, will you be able to e3t;pre88 this idea 
in the picture? 
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Ranada Babu. — Yes, I shall try but it toms one's: 
head even to imagine the idea. 

Swamiji. — ^After drawing the picture, please show it 
to me. Tben I will tell you about the points necessary tO' 
perfect it. 

Then Swamiji had the design which he had sketched 
for the seal of the Ramakrishna Mission brought, showed 
it to Ranada Babu and asked his opinion on it. It depicted 
a laJce in which a lotus blossomed, and there was a swan, 
and the whole was encircled by a serpent. Ranada- 
Babu at first could not catch the significance of it and 
asked Swamiji to explain. Swamiji said, “The wavy 
waters in the picture are symbolic of Karma, the 
lotus, of Bhakti and the rising-sun, of Jnana. The en- 
circling serpent is indicative of Yoga and the awakened 
Kundalini Shakti, while the swan in the picture stands for 
the Paramatman. Therefore, the idea of the picture is 
that by the union of Karma, Jnana, Bhakti and Yoga, the 
vision of the Paramatman is obtained.” 

Ranada Babu kept silent, gratified to hear the motif 
of the picture. After a while he said, “1 wish I could 
learn about art from you !” 

Then Swamiji showed to Ranada Babu a drawing, 
depicting his plan of the future Ramakrishna Temple and 
Math. Then he began to say, “In the building of this: 
prospective Temple and Math I have the desire to bring 
together all that is best in Eastern and Western art. 1 
shall try to apply iri its construction all the ideas about 
architecture which I have gathered in, my travels all over 
the world. A big pray^-hall will be built with roof sup- 
ported on numerous clustered pillars. In its walls,, 
hundrers of lotuses will be in full bloom. It must be big 
enough to acconunodate a thousrmd persons sitting in. 
meditation. The Ramakrishna temple and prayer-hall. 

* Ranada Babu began to paint tbis picture the very next day,, 
but it was never finished, nor shown to Swamiji. 
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should be built together in such a w^y that from a distanc^ 
it would be taken for a representation of the 8}miboI, 
“Om/’ Within the temple there would be a figure of 
Sri Ramakrishna seated on a swan. On the two sides of 
the door will be represented the Bgure of a Hon and a 
lamb licking each other's body in love — expressing the 
idea that great power and gentleness have become united 
in love. I have these ideas in n^y mind ; and if 1 live long 
enough I shall carry them out. Otherwise future genera- 
tions will try if they can do it by degrees. It is my opinion 
that Sri Ramakrishna was born to vivify all branches of 
art and culture in this country. Therefore this Math has 
to be built up in such a way that religion, work, learning, 
Jnana and Bhakti may spread over the world from this 
centre. Be you my helpers in this work." 

Ranada Babu and the assembled Sannyasins and 
Brahmacharins listened to Swamiji in mute wonder. 
After a while Swamiji resumed, "I am discussing the 
subject at length with you as you are yourself an adept 
in the line. Now please tell me what you have learnt 
about the highest ideals of art as the result of your long 
study of it." 

Ranada Babu. — ^What new thing can 1 tell you? On 
the contrary, it is you who have opened my eyes on this 
subject. I have never heard such instructive words on 
the subject of art in my life. Bless me, sir, that I can 
work out the ideas I have got from you. 

Tlien Swamiji got up from his seat and paced the 
lawn, remarking to the disciple, "He is a very spirited 
young man." 

Disciple. — Sir, he is astonished to hear your words. 

Swamiji, without answering the disciple, began to 
hum the lines of a song which Sri Ramakrishna used to 
sing, "The controlled mind is a great treasure, the 
philosopher's stone, which can yield you whatever you 
want." 
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\ After walking a while, Swamiji, washing his face, 
^entered his room with the disciple in company €aid read 
the ^article on Art in the Elncyclopaedia Britannica for 
:some time. After finishing it, he began to make fun with 
the disciple, caricaturing the words and accents of East 
Bengal. 


XXIX 

[Place: Belur Math. Year: 1901] 

Swamiji has returned from Eastern Bengal and Assam 
« few days back. He is ill, and his feet have swollen. 
<!Ioming to the Math, the disciple went upstairs and 
prostrated himself at Swamiji's feet. In spite of his ill- 
health, Swamiji wore his usual smiling face and affec- 
:tionate look. 

Disciple. — How are you, Swamiji? 

Swamiji. — ^What shall I speak of my health, my son? 
The body is getting unfit for work day by day. It has 
Been born on the soil of Bengal, and some disease or other 
is always overtaking it . The physique of this country is 
not at all good. If you want to do some strenuous work, 
it cannot bear the strain. But the few days that the body 
lasts, I will work for you. 1 shall die in harness. 

Disciple. — If you give up work for some time and take 
Test, then you will be all right. Your life means good to 
Ae world. 

Swamiji.’ — ^Am I able to sit quiet, my son ! Two or 
three days before Sri Ramakrishna’s passing away, She 
“whom he used to call “Kali’’ entered this body. It is 
She who takes me here and there and makes me work, 
without letting me remain quiet, or allowing me to look 
-to my personal comforts. 

Disciple* — ^Are you speaking metaphorically? 

Swamiji.^Oh, no ; two or three days before his leaving 
Ae body, he called me to his side one day, and asking me 
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to sit before him, looked steadfastly at me and fell into 
Samadhi. TTien 1 really felt that a subtle force like an 
electric shock was entering my body ! In a little while, 
I also lost outward consciousness and sat motionless. 
How long I stayed in that condition I do not remember r 
when consciousness returned I found Sri Ramakrishna 
shedding tears. On questioning him, he answered me 
affectionately, “To-day, giving you my all, 1 have become 
a beggar. With this power you are to do many worka 
for the world’s good before you will return.” I feel that 
that power is constantly directing me to this or that work. 
This body has not Keen made for remaining idle. 

Hearing these words with speechless wonder the 
disciple thought — ^who knows how common people will 
take these words? Thereupon he changed the topic and 
said, “Sir, how did you like our Elast Bengal?” 

Swamiji. — I liked it on the whole. TTie fields, I saw, 
were rich in crops, the climate also is good, and the 
scenery on the hill-side is charming. The Brahmaputra 
Valley is incomparable in its beauty. The people of Elast 
Bengal are a little stronger and more active than those of 
this part. It may be due to their taking plenty of fish and 
meat. Whatever they do, they do with great persistence. 
They use a good deal of oil and fat in their food, which 
is not good, because taking too much of oily and fatty 
food produces fat in the body. 

Disciple. — ^How did you find their religious conscious- 
ness? 

Swamiji. — ^About religious ideas, I noticed the people 
arc very conservative, and many have turned into fanatics 
in trying to be liberal in religion. One day a young man 
brought to me in the house of Mohini Babu at Dacca a 
photograph and said, “Sir, please tell me who he is. Is 
he an Avatara?” I told him gently many timM that I 
know nothing of it. When even on my telling him three 
or four times the boy did not cease from his persistent 
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questioning, 1 was constrained to say at last, **My boy, 
henceforth take a little nutritious food and then your brain 
will develop. Without nourishing food, 1 see your brain 
has become dried up.** At these words the young man 
may have been much displeased. But what could I do? 
Unless 1 spoke like this to the boys^ they would turn into 
madcaps by degrees. 

Disciple. — In our East Bengal a great many Avataras 
iiave cropped up recently. 

Swamiji. — ^People may call their Guru an Avatara ; 
they may have any idea of him they like. But Incarna- 
tions of God are not born anywhere and everywhere and 
at all seasons. At Dacca itself I heard there were three 
or four Avataras I 

Disciple. — How did you find the women of that side ? 

Swamiji. — The women are very nearly the same every- 
where. 1 found Vaishnavism strong at Dacca. The wife 
of H — seemed to be very intelligent. With great care 
she used to prepare food and send it to me. 

Disciple. — I hear you have been to Nag Mahashaya’s 
place. 

Swamiji. — Yes, going so far, should 1 not visit the birth- 
place of such a great soul? His wife fed me with many 
delicacies prepared by her own hand. The house is 
charming, like a peace retreat. There 1 took a swimming 
bath in a village pond. After that 1 had such a sound 
releep that I woke at half past two in the afternoon. Of the 
few days 1 had sound sleep in my life, that in Nag 
Mahashaya’s house was one. Rising from sleep I had a 
plentiful repast. Nag Mahashaya’s wife presented me a 
cloth which I tied round my head as a turban and started 
for Dacca. I foimd that the photograph of Nag Maha- 
ahaya was being worshipped there. The place where his 
remains lie interred ought to be well kept. Even now it 
is not as it should be. 
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Disciple. — The people of that part have not been able 
rto appreciate Mahashaya. 

Swainiji.-4^ow can ordinary people appreciate a 
r great man like him? Those who had his company are 
• blessed indeed. 

Disciple. — What did you see at Kamakhya? 

SwamyL — ^The Shillong hills are very beautiful. 

' There I met Sir Henry Cotton,s the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam. He asked me, “Swamiji, after travelling 
through Europe and America, what have you come to see 
here in these distant hills?'* Such a good and kind-hearted 
man as Sir Henry Cotton is rarely found. Hearing of my 
illness, he sent the Civil Surgeon and inquired after my 
health mornings and evenings. 1 could not do much 
lecturing there, because my heedth was very bad. On the 
way Nitai served and looked after me nicely. 

Disciple. — ^What did you find the religious ideas of 
that part to be? 

Swamiji. — it is the land of the Tantras. I heard of 
one "Hankar” Deva who is worshiped there as an 
Avatara. I heard his sect is very wide-spread. 1 could 
not ascertain if “Hankar” Deva was but another form 
of the name of Shankar acharya. They are monks — 
perhaps Tantrika Sannyasins. Or perhaps one of the 
Shankara sects. 

Disciple. — The people of Elast Bengal have not been 
able to appreciate you as is the case with Nag Mahashaya. 

Swamiji. — Whether they appreciate me or not, the 
people there are more active and energetic than those 
of these parts. In time it will develop more. What are 
nowadays known as refined or civilised ways' have not 
yet thoroughly entered those parts. Gradually they wUl. 
In all times, etiquette and fashion spread to the country 
side from the capital. And this is happening in East 
Bengal also. The land that has produced a great soul 
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like Nag Mahaahaya is blessed and has a hopeful future^ 
By the light of his personality Elastem Bengal is radiant.. 

Disciple. — But, 8ir» ordinary people did not know 
him as a great soul. He hid himself in great obscurity. 

Swamiji. — ^There they used to make^ much fuss about 
my food and say, **Why should you eat that food or eat 
from the hands of such and such — and so on. To which 
I had to reply, am a Sannyasin and a mendicant friar 
and what need have I to observe so much outward formal- 
ity with regard to food etc. ? Do not yoUr scriptures say — 

*One should beg his food 
from door to door, aye even from the house of an out- 
cast’* ? But of course external forms are necessary in the 
beginning, for the inner realisation of religion, in order 
to make the truth of the scriptures practical in one’s 
life. Haven’t you heard of Sri Ramakrishna’s story of 
“wringing out the almanac for water’’ Outward forms 
and observances are only for the manifestation of the great 
inner powers of man. The object of all scriptures is -to 
awaken those inner ^powers and" make him understand 
and realise his real nature. The means are of the nature 
of ordinances and prohibitions. If you lose sight of the 
ideal and fight over the means only, what will it avail? 
In every country 1 have visited. 1 find this fighting over 
the means going on and people have no eye on the ideal. 
Sri Ramakrishna came to show the truth of this. 

Realisation of the truth is the essential thing. Whether 
you bathe in the Ganges for a thousand years or live on 
vegetable food for a like period, unless it helps towards- 
the manifestation of the Self, know that it is all of no- 
use. If on the other hand any one can realise the 
Atman, without the observance of outward forms, then. 

* The Bengali almanac makes a forecast of the annual rainfall 

but not a drop comes out of squeezing the pages of the book T 
Similarly scriptural truths have to be realised in life. 
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that very non-observance of forms is the best means. 
But even after the realisation of Atman, one should 
observe outward forms to a certain extent for setting an 
example to the people. The thing is you must make the 
mind steadfast on something. If it is steadfast on one 
object, it attains to concentration, that is, its other modi- 
fications die out and there is a uniform flow in one 
direction. Many become wholly pre-occupied with the 
outward forms and observances merely, and fail to direct 
their mind to thoughts of the Atman I If you remain day 
and night within the narrow groove of ordinances and 
prohibitions, how will there by any expression of the soul ? 
The more one has advanced in the realisation of the 
Atman, the less is he dependent on the observances of 
forms. Sankaracharya also has said, qfii 

^ ^ fsrw:— “Where is there any ordinance or 

prohibition for him whose mind is always above the play 
of the Gunas?’* Therefore the essential truth is Realisa- 
tion. Know that to be the goal. Elach distinct creed is 
but a way to the Truth. The test of progress is the 
amount of renunciation that one has attained. Where 
you find the attraction for lust and wealth considerably 
diminished, to whatever creed he may belong, know 
that his inner spirit is awakening. The door of Self- 
realisation heis surely opened for him. On the contrary 
if you observe a thousand outward rules, and quote a 
thousand scriptural texts, still, if it has not brought the 
spirit of renunciation in you, know that your life is in vain. 
Be earnest over this realisation and set your heart on it. 
Well, you have read enous^ of scriptures. But tell me, 
of what avail has it been? Some perhaps thinking of 
money have become millionaires, whereas you have 
become a pundit by thinking of scriptures. But both are 
bondages. Attain the supreme knowledge and go 
beyond Vidya and Avidya, relative knowledge and 
Ignorance. 

VII— 14 
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Dbciple.—Str, through your grace 1 understand it all, 
!but my past Karma does not cJlow me -to assimilate 
these teachings. 

Swamiji.— 'Throw aside your Karma and all such 
4tuff. If it is a truth that by your own past action you 
ihave got this body ; then, nullifyipg the effects of evil 
works by good works, why should you not be a Jivanmukta 
'In this very body f Know that Freedom or Self-knowledge 
IS in your own hands. In real knowledge there is no touch 
of work. But those who work after being Jivanmuktas 
-do so for the good of others. They do not look to the 
Tesults of works. No seed of desire finds any room in 
ttheir mind. And strictly speaking it is almost impossible 
to work like that for the good of the world from the 
^householder’s position. In the whole of Hindu scriptures 
there is the single instance of King Janaka in this respect. 
'But you nowadays want to pose as Janakas in every 
iiome by begetting children year after yem, while he 
-was without the body-consciousness I 

Disciple. — ^Please bless me -that 1 may attain Self- 
vealisation in this very life. 

Swamiji. — What fear? If there is sincerity of spirit, 
1 tell you, for a certainty, you will attain it in this very 
life. But manly endeavour is wanted. Do you know 
what is it? “1 shall certainly attain Self-knowledge. 
Whatever obstacles may come, 1 shall certainly overcome 
them" — a firm determination like this is Purushakara. 
"Whether my mother, father, firiends, brothers, wife and 
children live or die, wh^her this body remains or goes, 

I shall never tum back till 1 attain to the vision of the 
Atman"-^hi8 resolute endeavour to advance towards 
•one’s goal, setth^ at naught all other considerations, is 
termed manly endeavour. Otherwise, endeavour for 
creature comfmts even beasts and birds show. Man 
bas got this body singly to realise Self-knowledge. If 
3 A 0 U follow the common run of people in the world and 
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:fioat with the general current, where then U yoi» manli- 
ness? Well, the common people are going to the jawa 
-of death I But you have come to conquer it I Advance 
like a hero. Don’t be thwarted by anything. How 
■many days will this body last, with its happiness and 
jnisery? When you have got the human body, then 
rouse the Atman within and say — have reached the 
'State of fearlessness I Say — ^1 ^ that Atman in which 
my lower ego has become merged for ever. Be perfect 
in this idea ; and then as long as the body endures, speak 
•unto others this message of fearlessness — "Thou art 
That," "Arise, awrJce and stop not till the goal is 
•reached I" If you can achieve this, then shall 1 know 
that you are really a tenacious East Bengal man. 

XXX 

[Place: Belur Math. Year: 1901.] 

Swamiji is in indifferent health since his return to the 
Math from the Shillong hills. His feet have swollen. 
•All this has made his brother-disciples very amdous. At 
the request of Swami Niranjanananda, Swamiji has agreed 
to take Kaviraji medicine. He is to becpn this treatment 
from next Tuesday and entirely give up taking water and 
salt. To-day is Sunday. The disciple asked him, "Sir, 
it is terribly hot now and you drink water very frequently ; 
it will be unbearable for you now to stop taking water 
altogether for this treatment." 

Swamiji. — What do you say? I shall make a firm 
resolve on the morning of the day 1 shall be|^ this treat- 
ment, not to take any water. After that no water shall 
pass down the throat ai^ more. For three weeks not 
a drop of water shall be able to go down the throat. 
The body is but an outer covering of the mind and what- 
ever the mind will dictate to it, it will have to carry out. 
JSo there is nothing to be afraid of. At the reipiest pf 
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Niranjui I have to undergo this treatment. Wdl, I cannot 
be indifferent to the request of my brother'disciples. 

^ It is now about ten o’clock. Swamiji cheerfully" 
tiused the topic of his future Math for women, sa3Hlng, 
“With the Holy Mother as the centre of inspiration at 
Math is to be established on the^ eastern bank of the 
Ganges. As Brahmacharins and Sadhus will be trained 
in this Math, so in the other Math also, Brahmacharinis 
and Sadhvis will be trained. 

Disciple. — Sir, history does not tell us of any Maths 
for women in India in ancient times. Only during the 
Buddhistic period one hears of Maths for women ; but 
from it in course of time many corruptions arose. The 
whole country was overrun by great evil practices. 

Swamiji. — It is very difficult to understand why in this 
country so much difference is made between men and 
women, whereas the Vedanta declares that one and the 
same conscious Self is present in all beings. You rJways 
criticise the women, but say what have you done for 
their uplift? Writing down Smritis etc., and binding them 
by hard rules, the men have turned the women into 
mere manufacturing machines! If you do not raise the 
women who are the living embodiment of the Divine 
Mother, don’t think that you have any other way 
to rise. 

Disciple. — ^Women are a bondage and a snare to 
men. By their Maya they cover the knowledge and dis- 
passion of men. It .is for this I suppose that scriptural 
writers hint that knowledge and devotion are diffictilt of 
attainment to them. 

Swamiji. — bt what scriptures do you find statements 
that women ate not competent for knowledge and de- 
votion? In the period of degradation, when the priests 
made die other castes incompetent for the study of die 
Vedas, they deprived the women also of all th^ rights. 
^OdierwiSe you will find that in the Vedic or Upanishadic 
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age Maitr^. Gaigi and other ladies of revered memory 
liave taken the places of FUshis through their skill m 
<hscussing about Brahman. In an assembly of a thousand 
Brahmanas who were all erudite in the Vedas, Cargi 
3>oldly challenged Yajnavalkya in a discussion about 
Brahman. When such ideal women were entitled to 
spiritual knowledge, then why shall not the women have 
the same privilege now? What-, has happened once can 
•certcdnly happen again. History repeats itself. All 
nations have attained greatness by paying proper respect 
to the women. That country and that nation which do 
not respect the women have never become great, nor will 
ever be in future. The principal reason why yow* race 
has so much degenerated is that you have no respect for 
these living images of Shakti. Manu says, “Where women 
are respecte.d, there the gods delight ; and where they 
are not, there all works and efforts come to naught."* 
There is no hope of rise for that family or country where 
there is no estimation of women, where they live in 
sadness. For this reason, they have to be raised first ; 
■and an ideal Math has to be started for them. 

Disciple. — Sir, when you first returned from the West, 
in your lecture at the Star Theatre you sharply criticised 
the Tantras. Now by your supporting the worship of 
women as taught in the Tantras, you are contradicting 
yourself. 

Swamiji. — I denounced only the present corrupted 
fonn of V&m&chlira of the Tantras. 1 did not denounce 
the MotheT'Worship of the Tantras, or even the real 
Vamachara. The purport of the Tantras is to worahip 
women in a spirit of E^vini^. During the downfall of 
Buddhism, the Vamachara became very much corrupted, 
atnd that corrupted form obtains to the present day. 
£ven now the Tantra Kt^rature of India w in fl u en c ed by 
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thoae ideas. 1 denounced only diese ccnrupt and horrible: 
practices— -^which 1 do even now. 1 never objected to the:: 
wofship of wom^Ni who are the living embodiment of 
Divine Mother, whose external manifestations appealing 
to the senses have maddened men, but whose internal, 
manifestations such as knowledge,.^ devotion, discrimin- 
ation and dispassion make man omniscient, of unfeuling 
purpose, and a knower of Brahman. SRFilT 

3^ — “She when pleased becomess propitious and the 
cause of the freedom of man.” Without propitiating the- 
Mother by worship and obeisance not even Brahma and' 
Vishnu have the power to elude Her grasp and attain to- 
freedom. Therefore for the worship of these family god- 
desses, in order to manifest the Brahman within them,. 
1 shall establish the women’s Math. 

Disciple. — It may be a good idea but where will yov 
get the women inmates? With the present hard restric- 
tions of society, who will permit the ladies of their 
household to join your Math? 

Swamiji. — Why so? Even how there are lady dis- 
ciples of Sri Ramakrishna. With their help 1 shall start 
this Math. The Holy Mother will be their central figure- 
and the wives and daughters of the devotees of Sri Rama- 
krishna will be its first inmates. For they will easily^ 
appreciate the usefulness of such a Math. After that, 
following their example, many householders will help in» 
this noble work. 

Disciple. — ^The devotees of Sri Ramakrishna wilt 
certainly join this work. . But 1 don’t think the general’ 
public will help in this work. 

Swamiji. — ^No great work has been done in the world’ 
without sacdfice. Who on seeing the tiny sprout of thf^ 
banyan can imagine that in course of time it will dev^pr 
into a 9 gu:itic banyan tree? At present I shall start the- 
Math in this way. Later on you will see that after a- 
generation or two people of the country will appreciate 
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the worth of this Math. The lady-disciples of mine- 
will lay down their lives for it. Casting off fear and? 
cowardicei you also be helpers in this noUe mission, anct 
hold this high ideal before all. You will see, it will shed 
its lustre over the whole country in time. 

EHsciple. — Sir, please tell me all about your plan of 
this Math for women. 

Swamiji. — On the other side of the Ganges a big plot 
of land would be acqtiired, where immarried girls or 
&rahmacharini widows will live : devout married ladies 
will also be allowed to stay now and then. Men will- 
have no concern with this Math. The elderly Sadhus of 
the Math will manage the affairs of this Math from a dis*- 
tance. There shall be a girls’ school attached to this 
female Math, in which religious scriptures, literature,. 
Sanskrit, grammar and even some amount of English, 
should be taught. Other matters such as sewing, culinary 
art, rules of domestic work, and upbringing of childreni 
will also be taught ; while Japa, worship and meditation^ 
etc., shall form an indispensable part of the teaching.. 
Those who will be able to live here permanently, renounc- 
ing home and family ties, will be provided with food 
amd clothing from this Math. Those who will not be able 
to do that will be allowed to study in this Math as day- 
scholars. With the permisrion of the head of the Math the 
latter will be allowed even to stay in the Math occasionally, 
and during such stay will be maintained by the Math. 
The elder &ahmacharinis will take charge of the training' 
of the girl students in Brahmacharya. After five or six 
years’ training in this Math, the guardians of the girls may 
many them. If deemed fit for Yoga and religious life, 
with the permission of their guardians diey wiU be 
allowed to stay in this Math, taking the vow of celibacy. 
These cdfibate nuns wUl in time be the teachers and 
preachers of the Math. In villages and towns they vrill 
open centres and sUrive . for the ignead of female 
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education. ' Through such deyout preachers of character 
there will be the real spread of female education in the 
country. So long as the students will remain in association 
with this Math, they must observe Brahmacharya as the 
bamc idea of this Math. 

Spirituality, sacrifice and self-control will be the motto 
of the pupils of this Math, and service or Seva>Dharma the 
vow of their jife. In view of such ideal lives, who will 
not respect and have faith in them? If the life of the 
women of this country be moulded in such fashion, then 
only will there be the re-appearance of such ideal charac- 
ters as JSta, Savitri and Gargi. To what straits the 
strictures of local usages have reduced the women of this 
country, rendering them lifeless and inert, you could only 
understand if you visited the Western countries. You 
alone are responsible for this miserable condition of the 
women, and it rests with you also to raise them again. 
Therefore I say, set to work. What will it do to memorise 
a few relis^ous books like the Vedas euid so on? 

Disciple. — Sir, if the girl students after being trained 
in this Math marry, how will one lind ideal characters in 
them ? Will it not be better if the rule is made that those 
who will be educated in this Math shall not nuurry? 

Sjvamiji. — Can that be brought about all at once? 
They must be given education and left to themselves. 
After that they will act m they think best. Even after 
marriage and entering the world, the girls educated as 
above will inspire their husbands with noble ideals and be 
the mothers of heroic sons. But there miut be this rule 
that the guardians of the students in the female Math 
must not evoa think of man3ring them before they attain 
the age of fifteen. 

Disciple.— Sbr, then those girls will not commai^ 
reputation m soci^. Nobody would like to m^rry theih. 

Swamiji.— Why not they be wanted in marriage ? 

You have not yet understtmd the trend of sociey. These 
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learned and accomplished i^la will never be in want of 
bridegrooms. Society nowadays does not fcdlow the 
texts recommending child-marriage nor will do it in future. 
Even now don't you see ^ 

Disciple. — ^But there is sure to be a violent opposition 
against this in the beginning. 

Swamiji. — Let it be. What is there to be afraid of in 
that } Opposition to a righteous work initiated with moral 
courage will only awaken the moral power of the initiators 
the more. That which meets with no obstruction, no 
opposition, only takes men to the path of moral death. 
■Struggle is the sign of life. 

Disciple. — ^Yes, sir. 

Swamiji. — In the highest truth of the Parabrahman, 
there is no distinction of sex. We only notice this in the 
relative plane. And the more the mind becomes intro- 
spective, the more that idea of difference vanishes. 
Ultimately when the mind is wholly merged in the homo- 
geneous and unditferentiated Brahman, then such ideas as 
this is a man or that a wonum do not remain at all. We 
have actually seen this in the life of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Therefore do I say that though outwardly there may be 
difference between men and women, in their real nature 
there is none. Therefore if a man can be a knower of 
Brahman, why cannot a woman attain to the same know- 
ledge? Therefore 1 was saying that if even one amongst 
the women became a knower of &ahnum, then by the 
radiance of her personality thousands of women would 
be inspired and awakened to truth, and great well-being 
■of the country and society would ensue. Do you 
understand? 

Ksciple.— Sir, your teachings have opened my eyes 
.to-day. 

Swamiji. — Not fully yet. When you will realise drat 
sdl-iUnmining truth of the Atman, then you will see that 
this idea of sex-dittinction has vanidied akogedier, then 
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only will you look upon^^ all women as the veritable: 
manifestation of the Brahman. We have seen in Sri 
Ramakrishna how he had this idea of divine motherhood, 
in every woman, of whatever caste she might be, or what*^ 
ever might be her worth. It is because 1 have seen this^ 
that I ask you all so earnestly to, do likewise and open: 
girls* schools in every village and try to uplift them. If the 
women are raised, then their children will by their noble- 
actions glorify the name of the country — then will culture,, 
knowledge, power and devotion awaken in the country.. 

Disciple. — But, rir, contrary results appear to have- 
come out of the present female education. With ar 
smattering of education, they take merely to the Western 
modes of living, but it is not clear how far they are- 
advancing in the spirit of renunciation, self-control,, 
austerity, Brahmacharya and other qualities conducive to« 
Brahmajnana. 

Swamiji. — In the beginning a few mistakes like that 
sure unavoidable. When a new idea is preached in the 
country, some, failing to grasp it properly, go wrong in* 
that way . But what matters it to the well-being of society 
at large ? Well, those who are pioneers of the little bit of 
female education that now obtains in the country were 
undoubtedly very great-hearted. But the truth is that 
some defect or other must creep into that learning or 
culture which is not founded on a religious basis. But 
now female education is to be spread with religion as its- 
centre.* All other training should be secondary to relis^on. 
Religious training, the formsttion of character suid observ- 
ance of the vow of celibacy — these should be attended to. 
In the female education which has obtained up till now' 
in India, it is religion that has been made a secondary 
concern, hence those defects you were speaking of have- 
cr^[>t in. But no Uame attaches therefore to the women. 
Reformers having proceeded to start female educUtioiv 
without being ^ahmacharins themselves have stumbledt 
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like ^t. Foundets of all good undertakiiigi. before- 
diey launch on thmr desired wodc, must attain to the 
knowledge of the Atman through rigorous self-discipline. 
Otherwise defects are bound to occur in their work. 

Disciple. — Y es, sir, it is observed that many educated-^ 
women spend their time in reading novels and so on : but 
in Elast Bengal even with education women have not given 
up their religious observances, ^s it so here in this part> 

Swamiji. — In every country, nations have their good 
and bad sides. CXirs is to do good works in our lives and 
hold an example before others. No work succeeds by 
condemnation. It only repels people. Let anybody say 
what he likes, don’t contradict him. In this world of 
Maya, whatever work you will take up will be attended- 
with some defect— ’ ‘All worka 
are covered with defects as fire is with smoke.” Every 
fire has a chance of being attended with smoke. But 
will you, on that account, sit inactive? As far as you can,, 
you must go on doing good work. 

Disciple. — What is this good work? 

Swcuniji.— WTiatever helps the manifestation of 
Brahman is good work. Any work can be done so as to 
help, if not directly, at least indirectly, the manifestation 
of the Atman. But following the path laid down by the 
Rishis, that knowledge of the Atman manifests quickly ; 
on the contrary, the doing of’ works which have been- 
indicated by the scriptural writers as wrong, brings only 
bondage of the soul and sometimes this bondage of delu- 
sion does not vanish even in many lives. But in all ages- 
and climes, freedom is sure to be attained by Jivas-- 
ultimately. For, the Atman is the real nature of the Jiva. 
Can anybody j^ve up his own nature? If you fight with 
your shadow for a thousand years, can you drive it away 
from you?— it will always rcanain with y<wi. 

Disciple. — ^But, sir, according to l%ankara, Karma Is. 
antagoniritic to Jnana. He has varioudy routed tho* 
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intemiins^g of Jtiana and Karma. So kow can Karma be 
kdpful to the manifestation of Jnana^? 

Swainiji.<—Shankara edter saying so has again describ- 
ed Karma as indirect kelp to the manifestation of Jnana 
and the means for the purification of the mind. But 1 do 
not contradict his conclusion that in transcendent know- 
ledge there is no touch of any work whatsoever. So long 
as man is within the realm of the consciousness of action, 
agent and the result of action, he is powerless to sit idle 
without doing some work. So, as work is thus ingrained 
in the very nature of man, then why don’t go on doing 
such works as are helpful to the manifestation of the know- 
ledge of the Atman ? That all work is the effect of ignor- 
ance may be true from the absolute standpoint, but within 
the sphere of relative consciousness it has a great utility. 
When you will realise the Atman, the doing or non-doing 
of work will be within your control, and whatever you will 
do in that state will be good work, conducive to the well- 
bmng of Jivas and the world. With the manifestation of 
Brahman, even the breath you draw will be to the good 
of Jiva. Then you will no longer have to work by means 
of 'conscious planning. Do you understand? 

Disciple. — ^Yes, it is a beautiful conclusion reconciling 
Karma and Jnana from the Vedantic standpoint. 

At this time, the bell for supper rang, and the disciple 
before going to partake of it, prayed with folded hands, 
“Bless me. sir, that 1 may attain to the knowledge of 
&ahn»ln in this very life.” Swamiji placing lus hand on 
the disciple’s head said, ’’Have no fear, my son. You are 
not like ordinary worldly men — ^neither householders, nor 
exactly Saumyasins — but quite a new t 3 rpe.’' 

XXXI 

[Place: Belur Math. Year: 1901. \ 

Swamiji is in indifierent health. At the earnest 
request of Swanu Niranjancmanda he has been takmg 
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Kavixaji medicines for six or seven dasrs. According to 
this treatment, the drinking of water is strictly forUd^B, 
He has to appease his thirst with milk. 

The disciple has come to the Math early in the day. 
Swamiji on seeing him spoke with affection, *‘0h. ymx 
have come? Well done, 1 was thinking of you.'* 

Disciple. — I hear that you are living on milk for the 
last six or seven days. 

Swamiji. — Yes. at the earliest entreaty of Niranjan, 

1 had to take to this medicine ! I cannot disregard their 
request. 

Disciple. — You were in the habit of taking water very 
frequently. How could you give it up altogether? 

Swamiji. — ^When I heard that according to this treat- 
ment water had to be given up, 1 made a firm resolve 
immediately not to take water. Now the idea of drinking 
water does not even occur to the mind. 

Disciple. — ^The treatment is doing you good I hope ? 

Swmniji. — That I don't know. 1 am simply obeying 
the orders of my brother-disciples. 

I^ciple. — 1 think that indigenous drugs such as the 
Vaids use, are very well-suited to our constitution. 

Swamiji. — My idea is that it is better even to die 
under the treatment of a scientific doctor than expect 
recovery from the treatment of laymen who know nothing 
of modem science, but blindly go by the ancient books, 
without gaining a mastery of the subject — even though 
they may have cured a few cases. «. 

Swamiji cooked certain dishes, one of which was 
prepared with vermicelli. When the disciple, who par- 
took of it, asked Swamiji what it was, he replied, "It is 
a few ElngUsh eardiworms which I have brought dried from 
London.” This created laughter among those present 
at the ejqjense the disciple. Despite his ^Mure food 
and scanty sleep, Swwniji is vety active. A few days 
ago, a new set of tlM Encytriopsedia Britaamca had been 
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/bought for the Math. Seeing the new shining volumes, 
i-the disciple scud to Swamiji, “It is almost impossible to 
read all these books in a single life-time.” He was un- 
.aware that Swcuniji had cdready finished ten volumes and 
had begun the eleventh. 

Swamiji. — What do you say? Ask me anything you 
like from these ten volumes and 1 will answer you all. 

The disciple asked in wonder, “Have you read all 
these books?” 

Swamiji. — Why should 1 ask you to guestion me 
otherwise ? 

Being examined, Swamiji not only reproduced the 
fsense, but at places the very language of the difficult 
■topics selected from each volume. The disciple, 
.astonished, put aside the books, saying, “This is not 
within human power 1” 

Swamiji. — ^Do you see, simply by the observance of 
strict &cffimacharya (continence) all lecuning can be 
mastered in a very short time — one has an unfailing 
memory of what one hears or„ knows but once. It is 
owing to this want of continence that everything is on 
the brink of min in our country. 

Disciple. — ^Whatever you may say, sir, the mani- 
<festation of such superhuman power cannot be the 
result of mere &rahmacharya, something else there must 
jbe. 

Swamiji did not say an 3 rthing in reply. 

Then Swamiji began to eiqplcdn lucidly to the dismple 
the curguments and conclusions about the difficult points 
in all philosophies. In course of the conversation Swami 
Brahmananda mitered the room and said to the disciple, 
“You are a nice man I Swsuniji is unwell, ■ and instead 
of trying to keep his imnd cheerful by light talk, you are 
Maalciwg lum udk incessantly, raising the most abstruse 
subjecto T’ The disciple was abashed. But Swamiji said 
to Swami Brahmananda, “Keep your regulation of 
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Kaviraji treatment aside. These are my children ; and 
4 f toy body goes in teaching them, 1 don’t care.” After 
‘■this, some light talk followed. *rhen arose the topic of 
the place of Bharatchandra in Bengali literature. 
From the beginning Swamiji began to ridicule Bharat- 
chandra in various ways and satirised the life, manners, 
marriage-customs and other usages of society at the time 
of Bharatchandra, who was an advocate of child-marriage, 

■ and expressed the opinion that the poems of Bharat- 
■^chandra, being full of bad taste and obscenities, had not 
found acceptance in any cultured society except in 
Bengal. He said: “Care should be taken that such 
books do not come into the hands of boys.” Then 
r2d8ing the topic of Michael Madhusudan Dutt he said, 
“TTiat was a wonderful genius born in your province. 
There is not another epic in Bengali literature like the 
Meghnad-Badh, no mistake in that ; and it is difficult to 
come across a poem like that in the whole of modem 
E^tropean literature.” 

Disciple. — But, sir, I think Michael was very fond of 

■ a bombastic «t3de. 

Swamiji. — ^Well, if anybody in your country does any- 
: thing new, you at once hoot him. First examine well 
what he is saying, but instecui of that, the people of the 
country will chase after anything which is not quite after 
the old modes. For example, in order to bring to ridicule 
this Meghnadbadh Kavya, which is the gem of Bengali 
literature, the parody of Chhuchhundturibadh Kavya (The 
Death of a Mole) was written. They may caricature as 
much as they like, it does not matter. But the Meghnad- 
badh Kavya still stands unshaken in its reputation Hke the 
^ Himalayas. While the 'opinions and writings of carinng 

■ critics who are busy picking holes in it have been washed 
away into oblivion. Wlu^ vnll the vulgar publw under- 
stand of the epic Michael has written in such a vigorous 
>diction and an on^nal metre? And at the iMres^ time 
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Girish Babu is writing -wonderful books in a new metee 
which your ovorwise Pundits are criticising and finding 
fault with. But does G. C. care for that ? People will 
appreoate the books afterwards. 

Thus speaking on die subject of Michael he said. 
"Go and get the Meghnadbadh Kavya from the library 
downstairs." On the disciple’s bringing it he said, "Now 
read, let me see how you can read it." 

Tlie disciple read a portion, but the reading not being 
to the liking of Swamiji, he took the . book and showed 
him how to read and asked him to read again. Hien he 
asked him, "Now, can you say which portion of the 
Kavya is the best?" Hie disciple failing to answer, 
Swamiji said, "That portion of the book which describes 
how Indrajit has been killed in battle euid Mandodari, 
beside herself with grief, is dissuading Ravana from the 
battle — ^but Ravana casting off forcibly from his mind the 
grief for his son is firmly resolved on battle like a great 
hero, and forgetting in a fury of rage and vengeance all 
about his wife and children, is r^ady to rush out for battle 
— that is the most finely conceived portion of the book. 
Come what may, I shall not forget my duty, whether the 
world remains or dissolves — these are the words of a 
great hero. Inspired by such feelings. Michael has 
vmtten that portion." 

Saying this, Swamiji opened the particular passage 
and began to read it in the most impressive manner. 

XXXII 

(Place: Bdar Medh. Year: /PO/.J 

Swamiji is much better under the Kaviraji treatment. 
The disciple is at the Math. While attending on Swamiji, 
be asked, "The Atman is all'^pervading, the very life of 
rite life of all beings and so very near, still why is It not 
pmcMved?" 

; Swamiji.— Oo you see yomself that you have eyes?- 
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When others speak of the eyes, then you are reminded 
that you have got eyes. Again when dust or sand enters 
into them and sets up an irritation, then you feel quite 
well that you have got eyes. Similarly the realisation 
of this universal Atman which is inner than the inner- 
most is not easily attained. Reading from scriptures or 
hearing from the lips of the preceptor, one has some 
idea of It, but when the hard lashes of the bitter sorrow 
and pain of the world make the^heart sore, when on the 
death of one's near and dear relatives, man thinks him- 
self helpless, when the impenetrable and insurmountable 
darkness about the future life agitates his mind, then 
does the Jiva pant for a realisation of the Atman. There- 
fore is sorrow helpful to the knowledge of the Atman. 
But one should remember the bitter lessons of experi- 
ence. Those who die, merely siifiFering the woes of life 
like cats and dogs, are they men? He is a man who 
even when agitated by the sharp interaction of pleasure 
and pain is discriminating, and knowing them to be of 
an evanescent nature, becomes passionately devoted to 
the Atman. This is all the difference between men and 
animals. That which is nearest is least observed. The 
Atman is the nearest of the near, therefore the careless 
and unsteady mind of man gets no clue to It. But the 
man who is alert, cedm, self -restrained and discriminating,, 
ignores the external world and diving more and more 
into the inner world, realises the glory of the Atman 
and becomes great. TTien only he attains to the know- 
ledge of the Atman, and realises the truth of such scrip- 
tural texts as, ‘*1 am the Atman,” ”Thou art That, O 
Shvetaketu,” and so on. Do you understand? 

Disciple. — ^Yes, sir. But why this method of attain- 
ing Self-knowledge through the path of pain and suffer- 
ing? Instead of all this, it would have been well if there 
had been no creation at all. We were all at one time 
identified with the Prahman. Why then this desire for 
VII— 15 
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creation on the pzut of the Brahman? . Why again this 
going forth of the Jiva (who is no odier than Brahman) 
along the path of birth and death, amidst the interaction 
of the dualities of life ? 

Swamiji. — ^When a man is intoxicated, he sees memy 
hallucinations ; but when the intoxication goes off, he 
understands them as the imaginations of a heated brain. 
'Whatever you see of this creation which is without a 
beginning, but has an end, is only an effect of your state 
of intoxication ; when that passes off, such questions 
will not arise at all. 

Disciple. — ^Then is there no reality in the creation and 
preservation, etc., of the Universe? 

Swamiji. — ^Why should not there be? So long eis you 
Identify yourself with the body emd have the ego-con- 
ciousness, all these will remeun. But when you are bereft 
of the body-consciousness and devoted to the Atman and 
Hve in the Atman, then with respect to you none of these 
will remain, and such questions as whether there is any 
creation, or birth or death will have no room. Hren you 
will have to say — 

f! *IT spigot 

91^ m €8* ii 

— ^*‘W^re is it gone, by whom is it taken, wherein is the 
world merged ? It was just observed by me and is it non- 
existent now? What a wonder!” — ^Vivekachudamani. 

^sciple. — ^If there is no knowledge of the existence 
of the universe, how can it be siud, “Wherein is the world 
merged?” 

Swamiji. — Because one has to express the idea in 
language, therefore that mode of expression has been used. 
The author has tried to express in thought and language 
tibout the state where thought or language caimot reach# 
and therefore he has stated the fact that the world is 
wholly umeal, in a relative mode like the above. The 
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-vrorld has no absolute reality which only belongs to 
Brahman, which is beyond the reach of mind and spee^. 
Say what more you have to ask. To*day 1 will put an 
•end to all your arguments. 

The bell of evening service in the worship-room rang 
at the time, and everybody made for it. But the disciple 
-stayed in Swamiji’s room, noticing which Swamiji said. 
“Won’t you go to the worship-rTOm ?“ 

Disciple. — 1 should like to stay here. 

Swamiji. — All right. 

After some time the disciple looking outside of the 
room said. “It is the new-moon night and all the quarters 
are overspread with darkness. It is the night for the wor- 
ship of Mother Kali.” 

Swamiji without sa 3 nng anything gazed at the eastern 
sky for some time and said. “Do you see what a mysterious 
and solemn beauty there is in this darkness I “ Saying 
this and continuing to look at the dense mass of darkness, 
he stood enwrapt. After some minutes had passed, 
Swamiji slowly began to sing a Bengali song. “O Mother, 
in deep darkness flashes Thy formless beauty,” etc. 
After the song Swamiji entered his room and sat down 
with an occasional word like “Mother, Mother,” or 
'“Kali, Kali,” on his lips. 

Uneasy at Swamiji’s profoundly abstracted mood, the 
disciple said, “Now, sir. please speak with me.” 

Swamiji smilingly said, “Can you fathom the beauty 
and profundity of the Atman, whose external manifesta- 
tion is so sweet and beautiful?” The disciple wished 
for a change of topic, noticing which, Swamiji began 
another song of Kali : “O Mother, Thou flovnng stream 
of nectar, in how many forms and aspects dost Thou play 
in manifestation!” After the song he said, “This Kali 
IS the &ahman in manifestation. Haven’t 3 rou heard Sri 
Ramakrishna's illustration of die ’snake moving and the 
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snake at rest’ (representing the dynamic and static aspects^ 
of the same thins^?” 

* Disciple. — Yes, sir. 

Swamiji.— ^This time, when I get well, 1 shall worship 
the Mother with my heart’s blood, then only will She be 
pleased. Your Raghunandan alto says like that. The 
Mother’s child shall be a hero, a Mahavira. In unhappi- 
ness, sorrow, death and desolation, the Mother’s child 
shall always remain fearless. 

XXXlll 

[Place: Belur Math. Year: 1901. J 

Swamiji is stasdng at the Math nowadays. His 
hecdth is not very good, but he goes out for a walk in 
the mornings and evenings. The disciple, after bowing: 
at the feet of Swamiji, enquired about his health. 

Swamiji. — Well, this body is in such a pitiable condi- 
tion, but none of you are stepping forward to help in my 
work ! What shzdl I do single-handed ? This time the 
body has come out of the soil of Bengal, so can it berur 
the strain of much work? You who come here are pure 
souls and if you do not become my helpers in this work,, 
what shall 1 do alone? 

Disciple. — Sir, these se.lf-sacrihcing &;ahmachrurins 
and Sannyasins are standing behind you, and I think that 
each one of them can devote his life to your work — still 
why do you speak in this way? 

Swamiji. — Well, 1 want a band of young Bengal — ^who 
alone are the'^hope of the country. My hope of the future 
lies in the youths of character — ^intelligent, renotincing all 
for the service of others, and obedient — who can sacrifice 
their lives in working out my ideas and thereby do good • 
to themselves and the country of large. Otherwise, boys of 
the common run are coming in groups and will come. Dull- 
ness is written on their facn — their hearts are devoid of 
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«nergy, thnr bodies feeble and unfit for work, and minds 
devoid of courage. What work will be done by these? 
if 1 get ten or twelve boys with the faith of NachUceta, 
I can turn the thoughts and pursuits of this country in a 
tiew channel. 

Disciple. — iSr, so many young men are coming to 
you, and do you find none among them of such a nature? 

Swamiji. — ^Among those who appear to me to be of 
"good calibre, some have bound themselves by matrimony, 
some have sold themselves for the acquisition of worldly 
name, fame or wealth, while some are of feeble bodies. 
TTie rest, who form the majority, are unable to receive any 
high idea. You are no doubt fit to receive my high ideu, 
but you are not able to work them out in the practical 
field. For these reasons sometimes an anguish comes into 
the mind and I think that taking this human body through 
untowardness of fortune, 1 could not do much work. Of 
•course, 1 have not yet wholly given up hope, for, by the 
will of God, from among these very boys may arise in 
time great heroes of work and spirituality who will in 
future work out my ideas. 

Disciple. — It is my firm belief that your broad and 
liberal ideas must find universal acceptance some day or 
-other. For I see they are all-sided and infusing vigour 
into every department of thought and activity. And the 
people of the country are accepting, either overtly or 
covertly, your ideas, and teaching them to the people. 

Swamiji. — What matters it if they acknowledge my 
name or not? It is enough if they accept my ideas. 
Ninety-nine per cent, of the Sadhus, even after renouncing 
lust and wealth, get bound at last by the desire' of name 
and fame. “Fame. ..that lewt infirmity of noble mind” 
— ^haven't you read ? We shall have to work, giving up 
altogether all desire for results. People will call us both 
tgood and bad. But we shall have to work like lions. 
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keeping the idecJ before us, without caring whether “the 
wise ones praise or blame us.’* 

, Disdple. — ^What ideal should we follow now? 

Swamiji. — ^You have now to make the character of 
Mahavira your ideal. See how at the command of Rama* 
chandra he crossed the ocean. He had no care for life 
or death f He was a perfect master of his senses and 
wonderfully sagacious. You have now to build your life 
on this great ideal of personal service. Tlirough that, all' 
the other ideals will gradually manifest in life. Obedience, 
to the Guru without questioning, and strict observance of 
Brahmacharya — this is the secret of success. As on the- 
one hand Hanuman represents the ideal of service, so> 
on the other he represents leonine courage, striking the 
whole world with awe. He has not the lezist hesitation^ 
in sacrificing his life for the good of Rama. A supreme 
indifference to everything except the service of Rama, 
even to the attainment of the status of Brahm^ and Shiva,, 
the great World-Gods I Only the canning out of Sri/ 
Rama’s behest is the one vow of this life I Such whole- 
hearted devotion is wanted. Playing on the Khol and 
Kart£d and dancing in the frenzy of Kirtana has degenerat- 
ed the whole people. They are, in the first place, a race of 
dyspeptics — and if in addition to this they dance and jump 
in that way, how can they bear the strain ? In trying to- 
imitate the highest Sadhana, the preliminary qualification, 
for which is absolute purity, they have been swallowed in. 
dire Tamas. In every district and village you may visit,, 
you will find only the sound of the Khol and Kartal ! Are 
not drums made in the country? Are not trumpets and! 
kettle-drums available in India? Make the boys hear the. 
deep-toned sound of these instruments. Hearing from, 
boyhood the sotmd of these effeminate forms of mufiie 
and listening to the Kirtan, the country is well-nigh ocktr 
verted into a country of women. What more degr^ation 
can you espect? Even the poet’s imagination fails to draw 
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this picture I The Oemaru* and horn have to be sounded, 
drums are to be beaten so as to raise the deep and martial 
notes and with "Mahavira, Mahavira" on your lips and 
shouting "Hara, Hara, Vyom. Vyom," the quarters are 
to be reverberated. The music which awakens only the 
softer feelings of man is to be stopped now for some 
time. Stopping the light times such as KheU and Tapp& 
for some time, the people are to b'te accustomed to hear the 
Dhrupad music. Through the thunder-roll of the dignified 
Vedic hymns, life is to be brought back into the country. 
In everything the austere spirit of heroic manhood is to 
be revived. In following such an ideal lies the good of 
the people and the country. If you can build your ch£urac> 
ter after such an ideal, then a thousand others will follow. 
But take care that you do not swerve an inch from the 
ideal. Never lose heart. In eating, dressing or Isnng, in 
singing or playing, in enjo 3 rment or disease, always 
manifest the highest moral courage. Then only will you 
attain the grace of Mahashakti, the Divine Mother. 

Disciple. — Sir, at times 1 am overcome by low spirits. 
1 don’t know how. 

Swamiji. — ^Then think like this: ’’Whose child am I> 
1 associate with him and shall 1 have such weak-minded- 
ness and lowness of spirits? Stamping down such weak- 
ness of mind and heart, stand up, saying, ”1 am possessed 
of heroism — 1 am possessed of a steady intellect — ^1 am a 
knower of Brahman, a man of illumination.” Be fully 
conscious of your dignity by remembering, ”I am the 
disciple of such and such wdio is the companion-in-life 
of Sri Ramakrishna, the conqueror of lust and wealth.” 
'This will produce a good effect. He who has. not this 
pride has no awakening of the Brahman within him. 
Haven’t you heard Ramprasad’s song? He used to say, 
’’Whom do 1 fear in the world, whose sovereign is the 

* An hour-glasa-shaped dnsm. 
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Divine Mother T" Keep such a pride always awake in the 
mind. Then weakness of mind and heart will no longer 
he able to approach you. Never allow weakness to 
overtake your mind. Remember Mahavira, remember 
the Divine Mother ! And you will see that all weakness, 
all cowardice will vanish at once. 

Sa 3 dng these words, Swamiji came downstairs and 
took his accustomed seat on a cot in the courtyard. Then, 
addressing the assembled Sannyasins and Brahmacharins, 
he said, ‘‘Here is the unveiled presence of the Brahman, 
Fie upon those who disregarding It set their mind on other 
things ! Ah I here is the Brahman as palpable as a fruit 
in one's palm. Don't you see? Here !“ 

These words were spoken in such an appealing way, 
that every one stood motionless like a figure painted on 
canvas — and felt as if he were suddenly drawn into the 
depth of meditation. . . . After some time that 
tension of feeling passed and they regained their normal 
consciousness. 

Next, in the course of a walk, Swamiji spoke 
to the disciple. “Did you see how everybody had to be 
concentrated to-day ? These are all children of Sri Rama- 
krishna, and on the very uttering of the words, they felt 
the truth." 

Disciple. — Sir, not to speak of them, even my heart 
was overflowing with an unearthly bliss ! But now it 
appears like a vanished dream. 

Swamiji. — ^Everything will come in time. Now, go on 
working. Set yourself to sopie work for the good of men 
sunk in ignorance and delusion. You will see that such 
experiences will come of themselves. 

Disciple. — I feel nervous to enter into its lab 3 mnths — 
neither have I the strength. The scriptures also say, 
“Impenetrable is the path of Karma." 

Swamiji. — ^What do you wish to do then? 

Disciple. — ^To live and hold discussion with one like 
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.you, who has realised the truth of all scriptures and through 
hearing, thinking and meditating on the Truth to realise 
the Brahman in this very life. 1 have no enthusiasm nor 
perhaps the strength for an 3 ^ing else. 

Swamiji. — If you love that, well, you can go on doing 
it. And speak your thoughts and conclusions about the 
^hastras to othdfs, it will benefit them. So long as there 
is the body, one cannot live without doing some work or 
other ; therefore one should do such work as is conducive 
to the good of others. Your own realisations and con- 
clusions about scriptural truths may benefit maipr a seeker 
after Truth. Put them into writing which may help many 
others'. 

Disciple. — First let me realise the Truth, then I shall 
write. Sri Ramakrishna used to say : “Without the badge 
of authority, none will listen to you.” 

Swamiji. — ^There may be many in the world who have 
got stuck in that stage of spiritual discipline and reasoning 
through which you are passing, without being able to 
pass beyond that stage. Your experience and way of 
thinking, if recorded, may be of benefit to them at least. 
If you put down in easy language the substance of the 
discussions which you hold with the Sadhus of this Math, 
it may help many. 

Disciple, — Since you wish it, I shall try to do it. 

Swamiji. — What is the good of that spiritual practice 
or realisation which does not benefit others, does not 
conduce to the well-being of people sunk in ignorance 
and delusion, does not help in rescuing them from the 
clutches of lust and wealth? Do you think, so long as one 
Jiva endures in bondage, you will have any liberation ? So 
long as he is not liberated — it may take several life-times — 
you will have to be bom to help him, to make him realise 
the Brahman. Every Jiva is part of yourself — which is the 
rationale of all work for others. As you desire the whole- 
%earted good of your wife and children, knowing them to 
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be yovur own, so wheh a like amount of love and attraction 
for every Jiva will awaken in you, then I shall know that 
the Brahman is awakening in you, not a moment before. 
When this feeling of the all-round good of all without 
respect to caste or colour will awaken in your heart, then- 
1 shall know you are advancing tow 2 urd 8 die ideal. 

Disciple. — Sir, it is a most tremendous statement that 
without the salvation of all, there shall be no salvation 
for an individual I 1 have never heard of such a wonder- 
ful proposition. 

Swamiji. — ^There is a class of Vedantists who hold 
such a view. They say that individual liberation is not 
the real and perfect form of liberation, but universal and 
collective liberation is true Mukti. Of course, both merits 
and defects can be pointed out in that view. 

Disciple. — ^According to Vedanta, the state of individ- 
ualised existence is the root of bondage, and the Infinite 
Intelligence, through desires and effects of works, appears 
bound in that limiting condition. When by means of 
discrimination that limiting condition vanishes and the Jiva 
is bereft of all adjuncts, then how can there be bondage 
for the Atman which is of the essence of transcendent 
Intelligence? He for whom the idea of the Jiva and the 
world is a persisting reality may think that without the 
liberation of all he has no liberation. But when the mind 
becomes bereft of all limiting adjuncts and is merged in- 
the Brahman, where is there any differentiation for him> 
So nothing can operate as a bar to his Mukti. 

Swamiji. — ^Yes, what you say is right, and most 
Vedantins hold that view, which is also flawl^s. In that 
view, individual liberation is not barred. But just consider 
the greatness of his heart who thinks that he will take die- 
whole universe with him to liberation ! 

l^sciple. — Sbr, it may indicate boldness of hecurt but 
it is not supported by the scriptures. 
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Swamiji was in an abstracted mood and did not listen, 
to the words. After some time he said : “Day and night 
think and meditate on the Brahman, meditate with great 
one-pointedness of mind. And during the time of awake- 
ness to outward life, either do some work for the sake- 
of others or repeat in your mind, ‘Let good happen to 
Jivas and the world.* ‘Let the mind of all flow in the 
direction of Brahman.' By such> a continuous current of 
thought even the world will be benefited. Nothing good 
in the world becomes fruitless, be it work or thought. 
Your thought-currents will perhaps rouse the religioiis 
feeling of someone in America." 

Disciple. — ^r, please bless me that my mind may be 
concentrated on the Truth. 

Swamiji. — So it will be. If you have earnestness of 
desire, it will certainly be. 

XXXIV 

[Place: The Math. Belur. Year: 1901.] 

At the time the Belur Math was established, many 
among the orthodox Hindus were wont to make sharp 
criticism of the ways of life in the Math. Hearing the 
report of such criticism from the disciple, Swamiji would 
say (in the words of the couplet of Tulshidas), “The 
elephant passes through the market-place, and a thousand 
curs begin barking after him ; so the Sadhus have no ill- 
feeling when worldly people slander them." Or again he 
would say, “^thout persecution no beneficent idea can. 
enter into the heart of a society." He would exhort every- 
body, “Go on working without an eye to results. One day 
you are sure to reap the fruits of it.“ Again, on the lips 
of Swamiji were very often heard the words of the Gita, 
“A doer of good never comes to grief, my son." 

In May or June, 1901, seeing the disciple at the Math,. 
Swamip said, ‘foing me a copy of Ashtavimsati-tattwa- 
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^Twenty-eight Categories) of Raghunandan at an early 
<late.- 

Disciple. — Yes, sir, but what will you do with the 
Raghunandan Smriti — ^which the present educated India 
•calls a heap of superstition? 

Swamiji.— ^Why ? Raghunandan was a wonderful 
scholar of his time. Collecting the ancient Smritis he 
•codified the customs and observanpes of the Hindus, 
adapting them to the needs of the changed times and cir- 
cumstances. All Bengal is following the rules laid down 
by him. But in the iron grip of his rules regulating the 
life of a Hindu from conception to death, the Hindu 
-society was much oppressed. In matters of eating and 
sleeping, in even the ordinary functions of life, not to 
speak of the important ones, he tried to regulate every 
one by rules. In the altered circumstances of the times 
that did not last long. At all times in all countries the 
Karma-kanda comprising the social customs and observ- 
^ances changes form. Only the Jnana-kanda endures. 
Even in the Vedic age you find that the rituals gradually 
changed in form. But the philosophic portion of the 
Upanishads has remained unchanged up till now — only 
there have been many interpreters, that is all. 

Disciple. — What will you do with the Smriti of 
Raghunandan ? 

Swamiji. — ^This time I have a desire to celebrate the 
Durga Puja. If the expenses are forthcoming I shall 
worship the Mahamaya. Therefore I have a mind to read 
the ceremonial forms of that worship. When you come 
to the Math next Sunday, you must bring a copy of the 
book with you. 

Disciple. — All right, sir. 

Next Saturday the disciple brought a copy of the 
book, and Swamiji was much pleased to get it. Meeting 
the disciple a week after this he said, “I have finished the 
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Raghunandan &nriti presented by you. If possible, I 
shall celebrate the Puja of the Divine Mother.” 

The Durga Puja took place with great iclat at the 
proper time. 

« * * a 

Shortly after this Swamiji performed a Homa before 
the Mother Kali at Kalighat. Referring to this incident he 
spoke to the disciple, "Well, I Was glad to see that there 
was yet a liberality of view at Kedighat. The temple 
authorities did not object in the least to my entering the 
temple, though they knew that I was a man who had 
returned from the West. On the contrary, they very 
cordially took me into the holy precincts and helped me 
to worship the Mother to my heart’s content.” 

XXXV 

[Place : The Math, Belur. Year : 1902.] 

To-day is the anniversary celebration of Sri Rama- 
krishna — the lawt that Swamiji ever saw. The disciple 
presented an invocatory hymn on Sri Ramakrishna to 
Swamiji. He then proceeded to rub Swamiji’s feet gently. 
Swamiji before starting to read the poem spoke to him : 
‘‘Do it very gently as the feet have become very tender.” 

After reading the poem Swamiji stud, “It is well 
done.” 

Swamiji’s illness had increased so much that the 
disciple observing it felt sore at heart. Swamiji under- 
standing his inner feeling, said ; “What are you thinking? 
Tliis body is born amd it will die. If I have been able to 
instil a few of my ideas into you all, then 1 shall know that 
my birth has not been in vain.” 

Disciple. — ^Are we fit objects of your mercy? If you 
without taking my fitness into consideration bless me, then 
1 will coiwider myself blessed'. 

Swamiji. — ^Always remember that renunciation is the 
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root idea. Unless one is initiated into this idea, not even 
BrahmS and the World-Gods have the power to atteun 
Mukti. 

. Disciple. — ^It is a matter of deep regret that even 
hearing this from you almost every day, 1 have not been 
-able to realise it. 

Swamiji. — Renunciation musf come, but in the 
fulness of time. — “In the fulness of time 

one atUuns to knowledge within himself.” When the 
few Samskaras of the previous life eae spent, then renun- 
ciation sprouts up in the heart. 

After some time he said, "Why should you go 
-outside and see the big concourse of people? Stay with 
me now. And ask Niranjan to sit at the door, so that 
nobody may disturb me to-day.” 

Then the following conversation took place between 
Swamiji and the disciple : — 

Swamiji. — 1 think that it will be better if from now 
the anniversary is celebrated in a different way. The 
-celebration should extend to four or five days instead of 
one. On the first day, there may be study and inter- 
pretation of scriptures ; on the second, discvission on the 
Vedas and the Vedanta and solution of the problems in 
connection with them ; on the third day, there may be 
a question class. The fourth day may be fixed for 
lectures. On the last day, there will be a festival on 
the present lines — ^just as the Durga Puja extends for 
four or five dasrs. Of course if the celebration is on the 
above lines none except the devotees of Sri Ramakrishna 
will be able to attend on the other days exc^t the last. 
But that does not matter. A large promiscuous crowd 
of people does not mean a great propagation of the 
message of Sri Ramakridma. 

Disdple. — it is a beautiful idea. Next tinw it 
may be done according to your mshes. 
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Swamiji. — ^Now, my son, you all will cany them out. 
'I have no more indihation for these things. 

Disciple. — Sir, this year many Kirtan parties have 
come. 

Hearing these words Swamiji stood up holding the 
iron bars of the window and looked at the assembled 
• crowd of devotees. After some time he sat down. 

Swamiji. — ^You are the actors in the Divine Lila of 
Sri Ramakrishna. After this, no^ to speak of ours, people 
will take your names also. These hymns which you 
are writing will afterwards be read by people for the 
acquirement of love and knowledge.- Know that the 
attainment of the knowledge of the Atman is the highest 
object of life. If you have devotion for the Avataras who 
are the world-teachers, that knowledge will manifest of 
itself in time. 

Disciple. — Sir, shall I attain to such knowledge? 

Swamiji. — By the blessings of Sri Ramakrishna you 
shall attain to divine love and knowledge. You will not 
find much happiness in the worldly life. 

Disciple. — Sir, if you condescend to destroy the 
weaknesses of my mind, then only there is hope for me. 
Swamiji. — ^What fear I When you have chanced to come 
here, you shall be free. 

The disciple (with great entreaty). — You must save 
me and lift me from ignorance in this very life. 

Swamiji. — Say, who can save anybody? The Guru 
can only take away some covering veils. When these 
veils are removed the Atman shines in Its own glory and 
manifests like the sun. 

Disciple. — Then why do we find mention of grace in 
the scriptures ? 

Swamiji — Grace means this. He who has realised 
' the Atman becomes a store-house of great power. Making 
him the centre and with a certain radius a drcle is formed, 

. and whoever comes within the circle becomes animated 
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with the ideas of that saint, i.e., diey are overwhelmed 
by his ideas. Thru without much religious striving they 
inherit the results of his wonderful spirituality. If you 
call this grace, you may do so. 

Disciple. — Is there no other grace than this? 

Swamiji. — ^Yes, there is. When the Avataura comes, 
then with him are bom liberated persons as helpers in hi» 
world'play. Only Avataras have the power to dispel the 
darkness of a million souls and give them salvation in one 
life. This is known as grace. Do you understand? 

Disciple. — ^Yes, sir. But what is the way for those 
who have not been blessed with the sight of them? 

Swamiji. — ^The way for them is to call on him. 
Calling on him, many are blessed with his vision — can see 
him in a human form just like ours and obtain his grace. 

Disciple. — Have you ever had a vision of Sri Rama- 
krishna after his passing away? 

Swamiji. — ^After his leaving the body, 1 associated for 
some time with Pavhari Baba of Ghazipur. There was a 
garden not far distant from his Ashr£uua where 1 lived. 
People used to say it was a haunted garden, but as you 
know, 1 am a sort of demon myself and have not 
much fear of ghosts. In that garden there were many 
lemon trees which bore numerous fruits. At that time 1 
was suffering from diarrhoea, and there no food could 
be had except bread. So, to increase the digestive 
powers, 1 used to take plenty of lemons. Mixing with 
Pavhari Baba, 1 liked him very much, and he also came 
to love me deeply. One day I thought that 1 did not 
learn any art for making this weak body strong, after 
living with Sri Ramakrishna for so many years. I had 
heard that Pavhari Baba knew the science of Hatha-Y^ga. 
So I thought I would learn the practices of Hatha-Ypga 
from hiin, and through them strengthen the body. You 
know, I have a dogged resolution and whatever 1 set my 
heart on, I always carry out. On the eve of the day on 
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which I was to take initiation, I was lying on a cot think- 
ing, and just then I saw the form of Sri Ramakrishna 
standing on my right side, looking steadfastly at me, as if 
very much grieved. I had dedicated myself to him, and 
at the thought that 1 was taking another Guru 1 was much 
ashamed and kept looking at him. Thus perhaps two or 
three hours passed, but no words escaped from my mouth. 
Then he disappeared all on a sudden. My mind became 
upset seeing Sri Ramakrishna tha^ night, so 1 postponed 
the idea of initiation from Pavhari Baba for the day. 
After a day or two again the idea of initiation from 
Pavhari Baba arose in the mind — and again in the night 
there was the appearance of Sri Ramakrishna as on the 
previous occasion. Thus when for several nights in 
succession 1 had the vision of Sri Ramakrishna, 1 gave up 
the idea of initiation altogether, thinking that as every 
time I resolved on it, 1 was getting such a vision, then no 
good but harm would come from it. 

After sometime he addressed the disciple, saying : 
“Those who have seen Sri Ramakrishna are really blessed. 
Their family and birth have become purified by it. All of 
you will also get his vision. When you have come here, 
then you are very hear to him. Nobody has been able to 
understand who came on earth as Sri Ramakrishna. Even 
his own nearest devotees have got no real clue to it. 
Only some have got a little inkling of it. All will under- 
stand it afterwards.” 

The conversation was thus going on when Swami 
Niranjanananda knocked at the door. The disciple rose 
and enquired, “Who has come?” Swami Niranjanananda 
said, “Sister Nivedita and some other English ladies.** 
TTiey were admitted into the room, sat on the floor and 
enquired about the health of Swamiji, After a few 
more words they went away. Then Swamiji said to the 
disciple, ”See how cultured they are! If they were 
VII— 16 
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Bengalees, they would have made me talk at least k>r 
half an hour, even finding me unwell.’* 

It is about half past two now, and there is a great 
gathering of people outside. Swamiji, understanding the 
disciple’s mind, said. “Just go and have a look round — 
but come back soon.*’ 


XXXVI 

[Place: The Math, Belur. Year: 1902,] 

After returning from Eastern Bengal Swamiji stayed 
in the Math and lived a simple childlike life. Every 
year some Santal labourers used to work in the Math. 
Swamiji would joke and make fun with them and loved 
to hear their tales of weal and woe. One day 
several noted gentlemen of Calcutta came to visit Swamiji 
in the Math. That day Swamiji had started such a warm 
talk with the Santals that, when he was informed of the 
arrival of those gentlemen, he said, “I shan’t be able 
to go now. 1 am happy with these men.’’ Really that 
day Swamiji did not leave the poor Santals to see those 
visitors. 

One among the Santals was named “Keshta.” 
Swamiji loved Keshta very much. When Swamiji came 
to talk with them, Keshta used to say to Swamiji — “O 
my Swami, do nbt come to us when we are working, for 
while talking with you our work stops and the supervising 
Swami rebukes us afterwards.” Swamiji would be 
touched by these words and say, “No, no, he will not 
say anything ; tell me a little about your part of the 
country’’ — saying which he used to introduce the topic 
of their worldly affairs. 

One day Swamiji said to Keshta, “Well, will you take 
food here one day ?” Keshta said, “We do not take food 
touched by you ; if you put salt in our food and we ec^ it, 
we shall lose our caste.” Swamiji said, “Why should you 
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take salt? We will prepare curry (or you without salt, 
will you then take it?** Keshta agreed to it. Then at the 
orders of Swamiji, bread, curry, sweets, curds, etc., were 
arranged for the Santals, and he made them sit before 
him to eat. While eating, Keshta said, * ‘Whence have 
you got this thing?** We have never tasted anything like 
this.** Swamiji feeding them sumptuously said, **You 
are Narayanas, God manifest ; tp-day I have offered food 
to Naraycma.** The service of “Daridra Narayana** — 
God in the poor — about which Swamiji spoke, he himself 
performed one day like this. 

After their meal, the Santals went for rest, and 
Swamiji, addressing the disciple, said, “1 found them the 
veritable embodiment of God — such simplicity, such 
sincere guileless love I have seen nowhere else.** Then, 
addressing the Sannyasins of the Math, he said, “See 
how simple they are, can you mitigate their misery a little ? 
Otherwise of what good is the wearing of the gerua robe ? 
Sacrifice of everything for the good of others is real 
Sannyasa. They have never enjoyed any good thing in 
life. Sometimes I feel a desire to sell the Math and 
everything, and distribute the money to the poor and 
destitute. We have made the tree our shelter. Alas I 
the people of the country cannot get anything to eat, 
and how can we have the heart to raise food to our 
mouths? When 1 was in the Western countries, I prayed 
to the Divine Mother, ‘People here are sleeping on a bed 
of flowers, they eat all kinds of delicacies, and what do 
they not enjoy, while people in our country are dying 
of starvation. Mother, will there be no way for them 1* 
One of the objects of my going to the West to preach 
religion was to see if 1 could find any means for feeding 
the people of this country. 

“Seeing the poor i>eople of our country starving for 
food a desire comes to me to overthrow all ceremonial 
worship and learning, and go round from village to village 
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collecting money from the rich by convincing them 
through force of character and Sadhana, and to spend 

the whole life in serving the poor. 

« 

“Alas ! nobody thinks of the poor of the country. 
They are the backbone of the country, who by their 
labour are producing food — ^these poor people, the sweep- 
ers and labourers, who if they stop work for one day will 
create a panic in the town. But there is none to sympa- 
thise with them, none to console them in their misery. 
Just see, for want of sympathy from the Hindus thousands 
of pariahs in Madras are turning Christians. Don’t think 
this is simply due to the pinch of hunger ; it is because 
they do not get any sympathy from us. We are day and 
night calling out to them, ‘Don’t touch us ! Don’t touch 
usl’ Is there any compassion or kindliness of heart in 
the country? Only a class of ‘Don’t-touchists* ; kick 
such customs out ! I sometimes feel the urge to break 
the barriers of ’Don’t-touchism,’ go at once and call out, 
’Come, all who are poor, miserable, wretched and down- 
trodden’, and to bring them alh together in the name of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Unless they rise, the Mother won’t 
awaken. We could not make any provision for food and 
clothes for these — ^what have we done then ? Alas ! they 
know nothing of worldliness, and therefore even after 
working day and night cannot provide themselves with 
food and clothes. Let us open their eyes — I see clear as 
daylight that there is the one Brahman in all, in them and 
me — one Shakti dwells in all. The only difference is of 
manifestation. Unless the’ blood circulates over the whole 
body, has any country risen at any time? If one limb is 
paralysed, then even with the other limbs whole, not much 
can be done with that body — ^know this for certain.” 

Disciple. — Sir, there is such a diversity of religions 
and ideas among the people of this country that it is a 
difficult affair to bring harmony among them. 

Swamiji (in anger).— If you think any work difficult,. 
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then do not come here. Through the grace of God all 
paths become easy. Your work is to serve the poor and 
mi$etable» without distinction of caste or colour, and you 
have no need to think about the results. Your duty is to 
go on working, and then everything will follow of itself. 
My method of work is to construct and not to pull down. 
Read the history of the world and you will find that a 
great soul has stood as the central figure in a certain period 
of a country. Animated by his ideas, hundreds of people 
have done good to the world. You are all intelligent 
boys, and are coming here for a long time. Say, what have 
you done? Couldn’t you give one life for the service of 
others? In the next life you may read Vedanta and other 
philosophies. Give this life for the service of others, then 
1 shall know that your coming here has not been in vain. 

Saying these words, Swamiji sat silent, wrapt in* deep 
thought. After some time he said, * ‘After so much 
austerity 1 have understood this as the real truth — God is 
present in every Jiva ; there is no other God besides that. 
‘Who serves Jiva, serves God indeed. . After some 
pause Swamiji, addressing the disciple, said, What I 
have told you to-day, inscribe in your heart. See that 
you do not forget it.“ 


XXXVIl 

[Place : The Math, Belur. Year ; beginning of 1902.] 

It was Saturday, and the disciple came to the Math 
just before evening. An austere routine was being follow- 
ed now at the Math regarding spiritual practices. Swamiji 
had issued an order that all Brahmacharins and Sannya- 
sins should get up very early in the morning arid practise 
Japam and meditation in the worship-room. Swamiji 
was having little sleep during these days, and would rise 
from bed at three in the morning. 

On the disciple saluting Swamiji just after his ap- 
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pearance at the Math, he said, ^‘Well, see how they are 
practising religious exercises here nowadays. Everyone 
passes a considerable time in Japam and meditation on 
moriungs and evenings. Look there — ^a bell has been pro- 
cured, which is used for rousing all from sleep. Everyone 
has to get up before dawn. Sri Ramakrishna used to say, 
‘In the morning and evening the mind remains highly 
imbued with Sattva ideas ; those are the times when one 
should meditate with earnestness.* 

After the passing away of Sri Ramakrishna we 
underwent a lot of religious practice at the Baranagore 
Math. We used to get up at 3 A.M., and after washing 
our face etc. — some after bath, and others without it — 
we would sit in the worship-room and become absorbed 
in Japam and meditation. What a strong spirit of dis^ 
passion we had in those days ! We had no thought even 
as to whether the world existed or not. Ramakrishna- 
nanda busied himself day and night with the duties 
pertaining to Sri Ramakrishna's worship and service, and 
occupied the same position in the Math as the mistress of 
the house does in a family. It was he who would pro- 
cure, mostly by begging, the requisite articles for Sri 
Ramakri8hna*s worship and our subsistence. TTiere have 
been days when the Japam and meditation continued 
from morning till four or five in the afternoon, Rama- 
krishananda waited and waited with our meals ready, till 
at last he would come and snatch us from our meditation 
by sheer force. Oh, what a wonderful constancy of devo- 
tion we have noticed in him !** 

Disciple. — Sir, how did you use to meet the Math 
expenses then? 

Swamiji. — ^What a question ! Well, we were Sadhuff, 
and what would come by beg^ng and such other means^ 
would be utilised for defraying the Math expenses. To-day 
both Suresh Babu and Balaram Babu are no more ; had 
they been alive they would have been exceedingly glad 
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to see this Math. You have doubtless heard Suresh Babuls 
name. He was in a way the founder of this Math. It 
was he who used to bear all the expenses of the 
Baranagore Math. It was this Suresh Mitra who used to 
think most for us in those days. His devotion and faith 
have no parallel ! 

Disciple. — Sir, I have heard that you did not see him 
very often while he was dying. ^ 

Swamiji. — ^We could only do so if we were allowed (by 
his relatives). Well, it is a long tale. But know this for 
certain that among worldly people it is of little count to 
your relatives and kinsmen whether you live or die. If 
you succeed in leaving some property, you will find even 
in your life-time that there has been set up a brawl over 
it in your household. You will have no one to console 
you in your death-bed — not even your wife and sons f 
Such is the way of the world ! 

Referring to the past condition of the Math, Swamiji 
went on. “Owing to want of funds I would sometimes 
fight for abolishing the Math altogether. But I could 
never induce Ramakrishnananda to accede to the pro- 
posal. Know Ramakrishnananda to be the central figure 
of the Math. TTiere have been days when the Math was 
without a grain of food. If some rice was collected by 
begging, there was no salt to take it with ! On some days 
there would be only rice and salt, but nobody cared for 
it in the lesist. We were then being carried away by a 
tidal wave of spiritual practice. Boiled Bimba leaves, rice 
and salt — ^this was the menu for a month at a stretch. Oh, 
those wonderful days ! TTte austerities of that period 
were enough to dismay supernatural beings, not to speak 
of men. But it is a tremendous truth that if there be real 
worth in ypu, the more are circumstances against you, the 
more will that inner power manifest itself. But the rMson 
why I have provided for beds and a tolerable living in the 
Math is that the Sannyasins that are enrolling themselves 
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nowadays will not be able to bear so much strain as we 
did. There was the life of Sri Ramakrishna before us, 
and that was why we did not care much for privations 
and hardships. Boys of this generation will not be able 
to undergo so much hardship. Hence it is that I have 
provided for some sort of habitation and a bare subsistence 
for them. If they get just enough food and clothing, the 
boys will devote themselves to religious practice, and will 
learn to sacrifice their lives for the good of humanity.” 

Disciple. — Sir, outside people say a good deal against 
this sort of bedding and furniture. 

Swamiji. — Let them say. Even in jest they will at 
least once think of this Math. And they say, it is easier 
to attain liberation through cherishing a hostile spirit. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say, “Men should be counted as 
worms.” Do you mean we have to conduct ourselves 
according to the chance opinion of others ? Pshaw ! 

Disciple. — Sir, you sometimes say, “All are Nara- 
yanas, the poor and the needy are my Narayanas,” and 
again you say, “Men should "be counted as worms.” 
What do you really mean? 

Swamiji. — ^Well, there is not the least doubt that all 
are Narayanas, But all Narayanas do not criticise the 
furniture of the Math. I shall go on working for the good 
of men, without caring in the least for the criticisms of 
others, — it is in this sense that the expression, “Men are 
to be counted as worms,” has been used. He who has a 
dogged determination like that shall have everything. 
Only some may have it sooner, and others a little later, 
that is all. But one is bound to reach the goal. It is 
because we had such a determination that we have 
attained the little that we have. Otherwise, what dire 
days of privation we have had to pass through ! One day, 
for want of food I fainted in the outer platform of a house 
on the roadside, and quite a shower of rain had passed 
over my head before I recovered my senses! Another 
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day, I had to do odd jobs in Calcutta for the whole day 
without food, and had my meal on my return to the Math 
at ten or eleven in the night. And these were not solitary 
instances. 

Saying these words, Swamiji sat for a while pursuing 
some trend of thought. Then he resumed : — 

‘Real monasticism is not easy to attain. There is no 
order of life so rigorous as this.^ If you stumble ever so 
little, you are hurled down a precipice — and are smashed 
to pieces. One day I was travelling on foot from Agra to 
V’rindavan. There was not a farthing with me. I was 
about a couple of miles from Vrindavan when 1 found a 
man smoking on the roadside, and I was seized with a 
desire to smoke. I said to the man, ‘Hallo, will you let 
me have a puff at your chtllumy He seemed to be hesitat- 
ing greatly and said, ‘Sire, I am a sweeper.* Well, there 
was the influence of old Samskaras, and I immediately 
stepped back and resumed my journey without smoking. 
1 had gone a short distance when the thought occurred to 
me that I was a Sannyasln, who had renounced caste, 
family, prestige and everything — and still I drew back as 
soon as the man gave himself out as a sweeper, and could 
not smoke at the chillam touched by him ! The thought 
made me restless at heart ; then I had walked on half a 
mile. Again I retraced my steps and came to the sweeper, 
whom I found still sitting there. I hastened to tell him. 
‘Do prepare a chillum of tobacco for me, my dear friend.* 
1 paid no heed to his objections and insisted on having it. 
So the man was compelled to prepare a chillum for. me. 
Then I gladly had a puff at it and proceeded to Vrindavan. 
When one has embraced the monastic life, one has to 
test whether one has gone beyond the prestige of caste 
and birth, etc. It is so difficult to observe the monastic 
vow in right earnest ! There must not be the slightest 
<livergence between one's words and actions.** 

Disciple. — Sir, you sometimes hold before us the 
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householder *8 ideal and sometimes the ideal of the 
Sannyasin. Which one are we to adopt? 

Swamiji. — ^Well, go on listening to all. Then stick to- 
that one which appeals to you — grip it hard like a bull- 
dog. 

Swamiji came downstairs accompanied by the 
disciple, while speaking these words, and begaui to pace 
to and fro, uttering now and then the name of Shiva, or 
humming a song on the Divine Mother, such as, “Who^ 
knows how diversely TTiou playest, O Mother, Thouj 
(lowing stream of nectar,” and so on. 

XXXVIII 

[Place: The Math, Belur, Year: 1902.] 

The disciple passed the preceding night in Swamiji’s 
room. At 4 A.M. Swamiji roused him and said, “Go and 
knock up the Sadhus and Brahmacharins from sleep with 
the bell.” In pursuance of the order the disciple rang 
the bell near the Sadhus who slept. The monastic in- 
mates hastened to go to the worship-room for meditation. 

According to Swamiji’s instructions the disciple rang 
the bell lustily near Swami Brahmananda's bed, which 
made the latter exclaim, “Good heavens ! The BangaP 
has made it too hot for us to stay in the Math !” On the 
disciple's communicating this to Swamiji he burst out into 
a hearty laugh, saying “Well done !” 

Then Swamiji, too, washed his face and entered the 
chapel accompanied the disciple. 

The Sannyasins — Swami Brahmananda and others — 
were already seated for meditation. A separate seat 
was kept for Swamiji, on which he sat facing the east, and 
pointing to a seat in front to the disciple, said, “Go and 
meditate, sitting there." 

• Meaning an East Bengal man, used as a term of endearing 
reproach for the disciple. 
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Shortly^ after taking his seat Swamiji became perfectly 
calm and motionless, like a statue, and his breathing be-- 
came very slow. Everyone else kept his seat. 

After about an hour and a half Swamiji rose from 
meditation with the words ‘Shiva, Shiva.* His eyes were 
flushed, the expression placid, calm and grave. Bowing 
before Sri Ramakrishna he came downstairs and paced 
the courtyard of the Math. After a while he said to the 
disciple, “Do you see how the Sadhus are practising 
meditation etc. nowadays? When the meditation is 
deep, one sees many wonderful things. While meditating 
at the Baranagore Math, one day I saw the nerves Ida and 
Pingala. One can see them with a little effort. Then, 
when one has a vision of the Sushumna, one can see any- 
thing one likes. If a man has unflinching devotion to the 
Guru, spiritual practices — meditation, Japam, and so forth 
—come quite naturally ; one need not struggle for them. 
‘The Guru is Brahma, the Guru is Vishnu, and the Guru 
is Shiva Himself.* 

Then the disciple prepared tobacco for Swamiji and 
when he returned with it, Swamiji spoke as he puffed at it, 
“Within there is the lion — the eternally pure, illumined 
and ever free Atman ; and directly one realises Him 
through meditation and concentration, this world of Maya 
vanishes. He is equally present in all ; and the more one 
practises, the quicker does the Kundalini (the ‘coiled-up* 
power) awaken in him. When thb power reaches the 
head, one’s vision is unobstructed — one realises the 
Atman.” 

Disciple. — Sir, 1 have only r^ad of these things in the 
scriptures, but nothing has been realised as yet. 

Swamiji. — — It is bound to come itv 
time. But some attain this early, and others are a little 
late. One must stick to it — determined never to let it go. 
This is true manliness. You must keep the mind' 
fixed on one object, like an unbroken stream of oil. Tho 
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ordinary man’s mind is scattered on different objects, and 
at the time of meditation, too, the mind is at first apt to 
wander. But let any desire whatever arise in the mind, 
Vou must sit calmly and watch what sort of ideas are 
coming. By continuing to watch in that way, the mind 
becomes calm, and there are no more thought-waves in it. 
These waves represent the thought-activity of the mind. 
Those things that you have previously thought deeply, 
have transformed themselves into a subconscious current, 
and therefore these come up in the mind in meditation. 
The rise of these waves, or thoughts, during meditation is 
an evidence that your mind is tending towards concentra- 
tion. Sometimes the mind is concentrated on a set of 
ideas — this is called meditation with Vikalpa, or oscillation. 
But when the mind becomes almost free from all activities, 
it melts in the inner Self, which is the esence of infinite 
Knowledge, One, and Itself Its own support. This is 
what is called Nirvikalpa Samadhi, free from all activities. 
In Sri Ramakrishna we have again and again noticed both 
these forms of Samadhi. He Jiad not to struggle to get 
these states. They came to him spontaneously, then and 
there. It was a wonderful phenomenon ! It was by 
seeing him that we could rightly understand these things. 
Meditate every day alone. Everything will open up of 
itself. Now the Divine Mother — ^the embodiment of 
illumination — is sleeping within, hence you do not under- 
stand this. She is the Kundalini. When, before meditat- 
ing, you proceed to ‘purify the nerves/ you must mentally 
strike hard on the Kundalini in the Muladhara (sacral 
plexus), and repeat, “Ai;ise, Mother, arise!” One must 
practise these slowly. During meditation, suppress the 
emotional side altogether. That is a great source of 
danger. Those that are very emotional no doubt have 
their Kundalini rushing quickly upwards, but it is as quick 
to come down as to go up. And when it does come 
• down, it leaves the devotee in a state of utter ruin. It is 
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for this reason that kirtanas and other auxiliaries to emo« 
tional development have a great drawback. It is true 
that by dancing and jumping, etc., through a momentary 
impulse, that power is made to course upwards, but it is 
never enduring. On the contrary when it traces back its 
course, it rouses violent lust in the individual. Listening 
to my lectures in America, through temporary excitetnent 
many among the audience used to get into an ecstatic 
state, and some would even t>ecome motionless like 
statues. But on enquiry I afterwards found that many of 
them had an excess of the carnal instinct immediately after 
that stale. But this happens simply owing to a lack of 
steady practice in meditation and concentration. 

Disciple. — Sir, in no scriptures have I ever read these 
secrets of spiritual practice. To-day 1 have heard quite 
new things. 

Swamiji. — Do you think the scriptures contain all the 
secrets of spiritual practice? These are being handed 
down secretly through a succession of Gurus and disciples. 
Practise meditation and concentration with the utmost 
care. Place fragrant flowers in front and burn incense. 
At the outset take such external help as will make the 
mind pure. As you repeat the name of your Guru and 
Ishtam, say — Peace be to all creatures and the universe ! 
First send impulses of these good wishes to the north, 
south, east, west, above, below — ^in all direc\ions, and 
then sit down to meditate. One has to do this during the 
early stages. TTien sitting still (you may face in any direc- 
tion), meditate in the way 1 have taught you while initiat- 
ing. Don't leave out a single day. If you have too much 
pressing work, go through the spiritual exercises for at 
least a quarter of an hour. Can you reach the goal 
without a steadfast devotion, my son? 

Now Swamiji went upstairs, and as he did so, he said, 
“You people will have your spiritual insight opened 
without much trouble. When you have chanced to come 
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here, well, you have liberation and all under your thumb. 
Now, besides practising meditation etc., set yourselves 
heaut and so^ to remove to a certain extent the miseries 
of the world, so full of wails. Tlirou^h hard austerities 
1 have almost ruined this body. There is hardly any 
energy left in this pack of bones and flesh. You set your- 
selves to work now, and let me rest a while. If you fail 
to do anything else, well, you can tell the world at large 
about the scriptural truths you have studied so long. 
There is no higher gift than this, for the gift of knowledge 
is the highest gift in the world." 

XXXIX 

[Place: The Math, Belur. Year: 1902.] 

Swamiji was now staying at the Math. The disciple 
came to the Math and towards the evening accompanied 
Swauniji and Swami Premananda for a walk. Finding 
Swamiji absorbed in thought the disciple entered into a 
conversation with Swami Premwamda on what Sri Rama> 
krishna used to say of Swamiji 's greatness. After walking 
some distance Swamiji turned to go back to the Math. 
Seeing Swami Premananda and the disciple near by, he 
said, “Well, what were you tadking?" The disciple said : 
“We were talking about Sri Ramakrishna and his words." 
Swamiji ^nly heaurd the reply, but again lapsed into 
thought and walking by the road returned to the Math. 
He sat on the camp-cot placed under the mango-tree and 
resting there some time, washed his face and then, pacing 
the upper verandah, spoke to the disciple thus : “Why do 
you not set about propagating Vedanta in your part of the 
country ? There Tantrikism prevails to a fearful extent. 
Rouse emd agitate the country with the lion-door of 
Advaitavada. Then I shall know you to be a VedantUt. 
First open a iol there and teach the Upanishads, and the 
Brahmasutras. Teadh the boys the 83 rBtem of Brahmacharya. 
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1 have heard that in your country there is much logic- 
* chopping of the Nyaya school. What is there in it? Only 
Vyapti (pervasiveness) and Anumana (inference) — on these 
subjects the Naiyayika Pandits discuss for months. What 
does it help towards the Knowledge of the Atman ? Either 
in your village or Nag Mahashaya's, open a chatushpathi 
^indigenous school) in which the scriptures will be studied 
and also the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. in 
this way you will advance your own good as well the good 
.of the people, and your fame will endure. 

Disciple* — Sir, 1 cherish no desire for name or fame. 
Only, sometimes 1 feel a desire to do as you are saying. 
But by marriage 1 have got so entangled in the world that 
I fear my desire will always remain in the mind only, 

Swamiji. — What if you have married? As you arc 
maintaining your parents and brothers with food and 
clothing, so do for your wife likewise, and by giving her 
religious instruction draw her to your path. Think her to 
be a partner and helper in the living of your religious life. 
At other times look upon her with an even eye with 
others. Thinking thus all the unsteadiness of the mind 
will die out. What fear? 

The disciple felt assured by these words. After his 
meal Sw^mliji sat on his own bed and the disciple had an 
opportunity of doing some personal service for him. 

Swamiji began to speak to the disciple, enjoining him 
to be reverential to the Math members : — ^These children 
of Sri Ramakrishna whom you see, are wonderful tyagis 
{selfless souls), and by service to them you will attain to 
the purification of mind and be blessed with the vision of 
the Atman. You remember the words of the Gita — ^“by 
interrogation and service to the great souls.** There- 
fore you must serve them, by which you will attain your 
goal, and you know how much they love you. 

Disciple. — ^But 1 find it very difficult to understand 
them. Each one seems to be of a different type. 
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Swamiji. — Sri Rainakrishna was a wonderful gardener^ 
Therefore he has made a bouquet of different flowers and 
formed his Order. All different types and ideas have 
come into it and many more will come. Sri Ramakrishna 
used to say — Whoever has prayed to God sincerely for 
one day, must come here.” Know each of those who are 
here to be of great spiritual power. Because they remain 
shrivelled before me, do not think them to be ordinary 
souls. When they will go out they will be the cause of 
the awakenment of spirituality in people. Know them to 
be part of the spiritual body of Sri Ramakrishna, who was 
the embodiment of infinite religious ideas. 1 look upon 
them with that eye. See, for instance, Brahmananda, 
who is here — even I have not the spirituality which he 
has. Sri Ramakrishna looked upon him sis his spiritual 
son and he lived and walked, ate and slept with him. 
He is the ornament of our Math — our king. Similarly, 
Premananda, Turiyananda, Trigunatita, Akhandananda, 
Saradananda, Ramakrishnansmda, Subodhananda and 
others — ^you may go round the world, but it is doubtful if 
you will find men of such spirituality and # faith in God 
like them. They are each a centre of religious power 
and in time that power will manifest. 

The disciple listened in wonder, and Swamiji said 
again : 

“But from your part of the country, except Nag 
Mahashaya none came to Sri Ramakrishna. A few others 
who saw Sri Ramakrisfina could not appreciate him.” 
At the thought of Nag Mahsishaya, Swamiji kept silent for 
some time. It was only four or five months since he had 
passed away. Swamiji had heard that on one occasion a 
spring of Ganges water rose in the house of Nag 
Mahashaya, and remembering it he asked the disciple, 
“Well, how did that event take place? Tell me about it/ " 

Disciple. — I have only heard about it but not seen it 
with my own eyes. I have heard that in a Mahavartini 
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Yoga Nag Mahashaya started with his jFathef for Calcutta* 
But not getting any accommodation in the railway train 
he stayed for three or four days at Narayangunge in vain 
and returned home. Then Nag Mahashaya sadd to his 
father, ‘If the mind is pure, then the Mother Ganges will 
appear here.* Then at the auspicious hour of the holy^ 
bath, a jet of water rose, piercing the ground of his court- 
yard. Many of those who saw it are living to-day. But 
that was many years before I met him. 

Swamiji. — ^There is nothing strange in it. He was a 
saint of unfalsified determination. 1 do not consider such 
a phenomenon at all strange in his case. 

Saying this Swamiji felt sleepy and lay on his side. 
At this the disciple came down to take his supper. 


XL 

[Place : From Calcutta to the Math on a boat. 
Year: 1902.] 

While walking on the banks of the Ganges at Calcutta 
one afternoon, the disciple saw a Sannyasin in the distance 
approaching towards Aheereetola Ghat. While he came 
near, the disciple found the Sannyasin to be no other than 
his Guru, Swami Vivekananda. In his left hand he had 
a leaf receptacle containing fried gram, which he was 
eating like a boy, and was walking in great joy. When 
he stood before him the disciple fell at his feet and 
asked the reason of his coming to Calcutta unexpectedly. 

Swamiji. — I came on business. Come, will you go 
to the Math? Eat a little of the fried gram. It has a 
nice saline apd pungent taste. 

The disciple took the food with gladness and agreed 
to go to the Math with him. 

Swamiji. — ^TTren look for a boat. 

The disciple hurried to hire a boat. He was scitfcfig 

vn— 17 
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the amount of the J»oat**hir^ with the boatman, who 
demanded eig^t annas, when Swamiji also appeared on 
the scene and stopped the disciple saying, “Why are you 
higgling with them?“ and said to the boatman, “Very 
well, 1 will give you eight annas," and got into the boat. 
That boat proceeded slowly against the current and took 
nearly an hour and a half to reach the Math. Being 
alone with Swamiji in the boat, the disciple had an oppor- 
tunity of asking him freely about all subjects. Raising 
the topic of the glorificatory poem which the disciple had 
recently composed singing of the greatness of the devotees 
of Sri Ramakrishna, Swamiji asked him : “How do you 
know that those whom you have named in your hymn are 
the near and intimate disciples of Sri Ramakrishna?" 

Disciple. — Sir, 1 have associated with the Sannyasin 
and householder disciples of Sri Ramakrishna for so many 
years ; I have heard from them that they are all devotees 
of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Swamiji. — ^Yes, they are devotees of Sri Ramakrishna. 
But all devotees do not belong to the group of his most 
intimate and nearest disciples. Staying in the Cossipur 
Garden, Sri Ramakrishna said to us, “The Divine Mother 
showed me that all of these are not my inner devotees." 
Sri Ramakrishna said so that day with respect to both 
his men and women devotees. 

TTien speaking of the way Sri Ramakrishna would 
indicate different grades among devotees, high and low, 
Swamiji began to explain to the disciple at length the 
great difference there is between the householder's and 
the Sannyasin's life. 

Swamiji. — Is it possible that one would serve the 
path of lust and wealth and understand Sri Ramakrishna 
aright at the same time? Or will it ever be possi^? 
Never put your faith in such words. Many amoiw^me 
devotees of Sri Ramakrishna are now proclaimix^ them- 
selves as ^*khwara-koti," “Antaranga,^* etc. T^ey could 

M * 
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not imbibe his great renuncifition or dispassiont yet they 
say they are his intimate devotees ! Sweep away all such 
words. He was a prince of Tyagis ( 8 elf*renouncers)» and 
obtaining his grace can anybody spend his life in the 
enjoyment of lust and wealth? 

Disciple. — Is it then, sir, that those who came to 
him at Dakshineswar were not his devotees? 

Swamiji. — ^Who says that? Everybody who has gone 
to Sri Ramakrishna has advanced in spirituality, is advanc- 
ing and will advance. Sri Ramakrishna used to say that 
the perfected Rishis of a previous Kalpa (cycle) take 
human bodies and come on earth with the Avataras. They 
are the associates of the Lord. God works through them 
and propagates His religion. Know this for a truth that 
they alone are the associates of the Avarata who have 
renounced all self for the sake of others, who, giving up 
all sense enjoyment with repugnance, spend their lives for 
the good of the world, for the welfare of the Jivas. The 
disciples of Jesus were all Sannyasins. The direct recipi- 
ents of the grace of Shankara, Ramanuja, Sri Chaitanya 
and Buddha were the all-renouncing Sannyasins. It is 
men of this stamp who have been through succession of 
disciples spreading the Brahma-vidya in the world* 
Where and when have you heard that a man being the 
slave of lust and wealth has been able to liberate another 
or to show the path of God to him? Without himself 
being free, how can he make others free? In Veda, 
Vedanta. Itihasa (history), Purana (ancient tradition), you 
will find everywhere that the Sannyasins have been the 
teachers of religion in all ages and climes. History 
repeats itself. It will also be likewise now. The capable 
Semnyasin children of Sri Ramakrishna, the teacher of 
the great 83mthe8i8 of religions, will be honoured every- 
where as the teachers of men. The words of others will 
dissipate in the air like an empty sound. The real s^^ 
sacrificing Sanny^ins of the Math will be the centre pf 
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the preservation and spread of religious ideas. Do you 
understand ? 

Disciple. — ^Then is it not true — ^what the householder 
devotees of Sri Ramakrishna are preaching about him in 
diverse ways? 

Swamiji. — It cannot be said jhat they are altogether 
false ; but what they are sa3ring about Sri Ramakrishna is 
only partial truth. According to one’s own capacity, one 
has understood Sri Ramakrishna and so is discussing about 
him. It is not bad either to do so. But if any of his 
devotees has concluded that what he has understood of 
him is the only truth, then he is an object of pity. Some 
are saying that Sri Ramakrishna was a Tantrika and 
Kaula, some that he was Sri Chaitanya bom on earth to 
preach “Naradiya Bhakti,’* some again that it is opposed 
to faith in him as an Avarata to practise Sadhana, while 
some are opining that it is not agreeable to his teachings 
to take to Sannyasa. You will hear such words from 
the householder devotees, but do not listen to such one- 
sided estimates. What he wasu the concentrated embodi- 
ment of how many previous Avataras — ^we could not 
understand a bit, even spending the whole life in religious 
austerity. Therefore one has to speak about him with 
caution and restraint. As are one’s capacities, to that 
extent has he filled him with ideas. One spray from the 
full ocean of his spirituality, if realised, will make gods of 
men. Such a synthesis of universal ideas you will not 
find in the history of the world again. Understand from 
this who was bom in the person of Sri Ramakrishna. 
When he used to instruct his Sannyasin disciples, he 
would rise from his seat and look about to see if any 
householder was coming that way or not. If he found 
none, then in glowing words he would depict the glory 
of renunciation and Tapasya. As a result of the rousing 
pomr of that fiery dispassion, we have rencnmced the 
world and become averse to wordliness. 
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Disciple. — He used to make such <fi8tiitcti<UM' between 
householders and Sannyasins I 

Swanuji. — Ask and learn from the householder 
clevotees themselves about it. And you yourself can think 
«nd know which are greater — ^those of his children who 
for the realisation of God have renounced all enjoyments 
of the worldly life and are spending themselves in the 
practice of austerities on hills and forests, Tirthas and 
Ashramas fholy places), or those who are praising and 
■glorifying his name and practising his remembrance, but 
are not able to rise above the delusion and bondage 
•of the world ? Which are greater — those who are coming 
forward in the service of humanity, regarding them as the 
Atman, those who are continent since euly age, who are 
the moving embodiments of renunciation and dispassion, 
— or those who like flies are at one time sitting on a flower, 
and at the next moment on a dung heap? You can your- 
self think and come to a conclusion. 

Disciple. — ^But, sir, what is the world for those who 
have obtained his grace? Whether they remain in the 
householder’s life or take to Sannyasa, it is immaterial — 
so it appears to me. 

SwEuniji. — ^The mind of those who have truly received 
his grace cannot be attached to wordliness. The test of 
his grace is — ^unattachment to lust or wealth. If that has 
not come in anyone's life, then he has not truly received 
his grace. 

When the above discu^ion ended thus, the disciple, 
raising another topic, asked Swamiji, "Sir, what is the out- 
•come of all your labours here and in foreign countries?” 

Swamiji. — You will see only a little manifestation of 
what has been done. In time the whole world must 
accept the universal and catholic ideas of Sri Ramaktishna 
and of this, only the beginning has been nuufe. Before 
this flood everybody will be swept off. 
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C^iple. — ^Please tell me more about Sri Rama- 
krishi^a. I like very much to hear of him from your 
,mouth. 

Swamiji. — ou are hearing so much about him all the 
time, what more? He himself is his own pmallel. Has 
he any exemplar? 

Disciple. — ^What is the way for us who have not seen 
him? 

Swauniji.— You have been blessed with the company 
of these Sadhus who are the direct recipients of his grace. 
How then can you say you have not seen him? He is 
present among his Sannyasin disciples. By service to 
them, he will in time be revealed in your heart. In time 
you will realise everything. 

Disciple. — ^But, sir, you speak about others who have 
received his grace, but never about what he used to say 
about yourself. 

Swamiji. — ^What shall 1 say about myself? You 8ee» 
1 must be one of his demons. In his presence even, 1 
would sometimes speak ill of him, hearing which he 
would laugh. 

Saying thus Swamiji ’s face assumed a grave aspect, 
and he looked towards the river with an absent mind and 
sat still for some time. Within a short time the evening 
fell and the boat also reached the Math. Swamiji wae 
then humming a tune to himself, "Now in the evening 
of life, take the child back to his home." 

When the song wsis finished, Swamiji said, "In your 
pturt of the country (Eastern Bengal) sweet-voiced singers 
are not born. Without drinking the water of mother 
Ganges, a sweet, musical voice is not acquired." 

After paying the hire, Swamiji descended hrom the 
boat and taking off his coat sat in the western verandalk 
of tha Math. His fair complexion and ochre robe pre- 
sented a beautiful sight. 
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XU 

[Place : Belur Math. Year : 1902.] 

To-day is the first of Asarh, The disciple has coifie 
to the Math before dusk from Bally, with his office-dress 
on, as he has not found time to change it. Coming to* 
the Math, he prostrated himself at the feet of Swamiji 
and enquired about his health. Swamiji replied that he 
was well, but looking at his dress, he said, ‘*You put on 
coat and trousers, why don’t you put on collars?” Say- 
ing this, he called Swami Saradananda who was near and 
said, “Give him to-morrow two collars from my stock/* 
Swami Saradananda bowed assent to his order. 

The disciple then changed his office dress and came 
to Swamiji, who, addressing him, said : “By giving up 
one’s national costume and ways of eating and living, one 
gets denationalised. One can learn from all, but that 
learning which leads to denationalisation does not help 
one’s uplift but becomes the cause of degradation.” 

Disciple. — Sir, one cannot do without putting on 
dress approved by superior European officers in official 
quarters. 

Swamiji. — ^No one prevents that. In the interests of 
your service, you put on official dress in official quar- 
ters. But on returning home you should be a regular 
Bengalee Babu — ^with flowing cloth, a native shirt and with 
the chudder on the soulder. Do you understand? 

Disciple. — ^Yes, sir. 

Swamiji. — ^You go about from house to house only 
with the European shirt on. In the West, to go about 
visiting people with simply the shirt on is ungentlemanly 
— one is considered naked. Without putting on a coat 
over the shirt, you will not be welcomed in a gentleman’s 
house. What nonsense have you learnt to imitate in the 
matter of dress I Boys and young men nowadaya; adopt 
a peculiar mode of dress which is neither Indian nor 
Western, but a queer combination. 
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Aftet such talk Swamiji began to pacJe the banks of 
the river, and the disciple was alone with him* He was 
hesitating to ask Swamiji a question about religious 
practices. 

Swamiji. — What are you thinking of? Out with it. 

The disciple with great deli 9 acy said: “Sir, I have 
been thinking that if you can teach me some method by 
which the mind becomes calm within a short time, by 
which 1 may be immersed in meditation quickly, 1 shall 
feel much benefited. In the round of worldly duties, I 
feel it difficult to make the mind steady in meditation at 
the time of sipiritual practice.’* 

Swamiji seemed delighted at this humility and 
earnestness of the disciple. In reply he affectionately 
said, “After some time come to me when I am alone 
upstairs, I will talk to you about it.” 

Coming up shortly after, the disciple found that 
Swamiji was sitting in meditation, facing the west. His 
face wore a wonderful expression, and his whole body 
was completely motionless. iTie disciple stood by, look- 
ing on the figure of Swamiji in meditation with speech- 
less wonder, and when even after standing long he found 
no sign of external consciousness in Swamiji, he sat 
noiselessly by. After half an hour, Swamiji seemed to 
show signs of a return to external consciousness. The 
disciple found that his folded hands began to quiver and 
a few minutes later Swamiji opened his eyes and looking 
at the disciple said, “When did you come?” 

Disciple. — ^A short while ago. 

Swamiji.— Very well, get me a glass of water. 

The disciple hurriedly brought a glass of water and 
Swamiji drinking a little asked the disciple to put the glass 
baek in its proper place. The disciple did so and again 
sat by Swamiji. 

Swamiji.— To-day I had a very deep meditation. 
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Disciple. — Sir» please teach me so that my mind also 
may get absorbed in meditation. 

Swamiji. — I have already told you all the methods. 
Meditate every day accordingly* and in the fulness of 
time you will feel like that. Now tell me what form of 
Sadhana appeals to you most. 

Disciple. — Sir, 1 practise every day as you have told 
me* still 1 don't get a deep meditation. Sometimes I 
think it is useless for me to practise meditation. So I feel 
that 1 shall not fare well in it, and therefore now desire 
only eternal companionship with you. 

Swamiji. — Those are weaknesses of the mind. 
Always try to get absorbed in the eternally present 
Atman. If once you get the vision of the Atman, you 
get everything — the bonds of birth and death will be 
broken. 

Disciple. — You bless me to attain to it. You asked 
me to come alone to-day, so I have come. By some 
means, do please make my mind steady. 

Swamiji. — Meditate whenever you get time. If the 
mind once enters the path of Sushumna, everything will 
get right. You will not have to do much after that. 

Disciple. — You encourage me in many ways. But 
shall 1 be blessed with a vision of the Truth? Shall I get 
freedom by attaining true knowledge? 

Swamiji. — Yes, of course. Everybody will attain 
Mukti from a worm up to Brahma, and shall you alone 
fail? These are weaknesses of the mind ; never think of 
such things. 

After this he said again : Be possessed of Shraddha 
^faith), of Virya (courage), attain to the knowledge of the 
Atman, and sacrifice your life for the good of others — 
this is my wish and blessing. 

The bell for the meal ringing at this moment, Swamiji 
asked the disciple to go and partake of it. Tlie disciple, 
prostrating himself at the feet of Swamiji, prayed for his 
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blessings. Swamiji putting his hand bn his head blessed 
him and said, /*If my blessings be of any good to you, 1 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna give you his grace I 
1 kftow of no blessing higher than this.” After meals, the 
disciple did not go upstairs to Swamiji, who had retired 
early that night. Next morning ^the disciple, having to* 
return to Calcutta in the interests of his business appeared 
before Swamiji upstairs. 

Swamiji. — ^Will you go immediately ? 

Disciple. — Yes, Sir. 

Swamiji. — ^Come again next Sunday, won’t you? 

Disciple. — Yes, certainly. 

Swamiji. — ^All right, there is a boat coming. 

The disciple took leave of Swamiji. He did not know 
that this was to be his last meeting with his Ishtadeva 
(chosep Ideal) in the physical body. Swamiji with a glad 
heart bade him farewell and said, “Come on Sunday.** 
The disciple replied, ‘Yes, I will,’ and got downstairs. 

The boatmen were calling for him, so he ran for the- 
boat. Boarding it, he saw Swamiji pacing the upper 
verandah, and saluting him he entered the boat. 

Seven days after this, Swamiji passed away from: 
mortal life. The disciple .had no knowledge of the- 
impending catastrophe. Getting the news on the second 
day of Swamiji’s passing away, he came to the Math, and 
thelrefore he had not the good fortune to see his physical 
form again ! 





[Sri Priya Nath Sinha] 

We evince a sad lack of restraint in cbnversaticin or 
any conjoint action such as music and so on. Everyone 
tries to put himself foremost. The jostling at railway or 
steamer stations is another illustration of this. A friend 
of Swamiji had a talk with him one day at the Math oil 
this subject. Swamiji remarked : ‘You see, we have an 
old adage — ‘If your son is not inclined to study, put him 
in the Durbars (Sabha).* The word Sabha here does not 
mean social meetings, such as take place occasionally at 
people's houses — it means royal Durbars. In the days of 
the independent kings of Bengal, they used to hold their 
courts mornings and evenings. There all the affairs of 
the State were discussed in the morning — and as there 
were no newspapers at that time, the king used to con- 
verse with the leading gentry of the capital and gather 
from them all information regarding the' people and the 
State. These gentlemen had to attend these meetings, 
for, if they did not do so, the king would inquire into 
the reason of their non-attendance. Such Durbars were 
the centres of civilisation in every country and not merely 
in ours. In the present day, the western parts of India, 
especially Rajputana, are much better off in this reipect 
than Bengal, as something similar to these old Durbara 
still obtains there." 

Q. — ^Then, Maharaj, have our people lost their' good 
manners because we have no kings of our own } 

Swamiji. — It is all a degeneration which has its root in 
selfishness. Tliat in boarding a steamer one follows the 
vulgar ma;xim, "Undb, saiTe thy own precious skin," and 
in music and moments of recreation everyone tries to< 
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make a display of himself, is a typical picture of our 
mental state. Only a little training in self-sacrifice would 
take it away. It is the fault of the parents, who do not 
feach their children even good manners. Self-sacrifice, 
indeed, is the basis of all civilisation. 

On the other hand, owing tq the undue domination 
exercised by the parents, our boys do not get free scope 
for growth. The parents consider singing as improper. 
But the son, when he hears a fine piece of music, at once 
sets his whole mind on how to learn it, and naturally he 
must look out for an dddd* Then again, *'it is a sin to 
smoke !*’ — So what else can the young man do than mix 
with the servants of the house, to indulge in this habit in 
secret? In everyone there are infinite tendencies, which 
require proper scope for satisfaction. But in our country 
that is not allowed ; and to bring about a different ord^r 
of things would require a fresh training of the parents. 
Such is the condition I What a pity ! We have not yet 
developed a high grade of civilisation, and in * spite of 
this our educated Babus want** the British to hand over 
the government to them to manage ! It makes me laugh 
and cry as well.* Well, where is that martial spirit which, 
at the very outset, requires one to know how to serve 
and obey, and to practise self-restraint ! The martial 
spirit is not self-assertion but self-sacrifice. One must be 
ready to advance and lay down one’s life at the wprd of 
command, before he can command the hearts and lives 
of others. One must sacrifice himself first. 

A devotee of Sri Ramakrishna once passed some 
severe remarks, in a book written by him, against those 
who did not believe in Sri Ramakrishna as an Incarnation 
of God. Swamiji summoned the writer to his presence 
and addressed him thus in a spirited manner:-^ 

* Something like a club. The word has got a bad odimr about 

it in Ben^li. 
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What right had you to write like that, abusing others ? 
What matters it if they do not believe in your Lord ? 
Have we created a sect? Are we Ramakrishniteal, that 
we should look upon anyone who will not worship him, 
as our enemy? By your bigotry you have only lowered 
him, and made him small. If your lord is God Himself, 
then you ought to know that in whatsoever name one is 
calling upon him, it is hia worship only — and who are you 
to abuse others? Do you think they^will hear you if you 
inveigh against them? How foolish I You can only win 
others* hearts when you have sacrificed yourself to 
them, otherwise why should they hear you? 

Regaining his natural composure after a short while, 
Swamiji spoke in a sorrowful tone : — 

Can anyone, my dear friend, have faith or resignation 
in the Lord, unless he himself is a hero? Never can 
hatred and malice vanish from one*s heart unless one 
becomes a hero, and unless one is free from these, how 
can one become truly civilised? Where in this country 
is that sturdy manliness, that spirit of heroism? Alas, 
nowhere ! Often have 1 looked for that, and I found only 
one instance of it, and only one. 

Q. — In whom have you found it, Swamiji? 

Swamiji. — In G, C.* alone I have seen that true 
resignation — that true spirit of a servant of the Lord. 
And was it not because he was ever ready to sacrifice 
himself that Sri Ramakrishna took upon himself all his 
responsibility? What a unique spirit of resignation to the 
Lord! J have not met his parallel. From him heve I 
learned the lesson of self-surrender. ^ 

So saying, Swamiji raised his folded hands to his h<^d 
out of respect for him. 


* Babu ptrUh Chandra Ghosh. 
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XLIII 

[Sn Priya Nath Sinha] 

Arrangements were being made for Swamiji s leaving 
India f<v America fat the second time (1899 A.D.)* He 
had gone to Calcutta to see one of his friends, and return- 
ing from there stopped for a few minutes at Balaram 
Babu’s house at Baghbazar. He -then sent for another 
friend to accompany him to the Math. The friend came, 
and the following conversation took place between him 
and Swamiji : — • 

Swamiji. — A very funny thing happened to-day. 1 
went to a friend’s house. He hzis had a picture painted, 
the subject of which is ‘Sri Krishna addressing Arjuna 
on the battlefield of Ktirukshetra. ’ — Sri Krishna is standing 
in thd chariot, holding the reins in His hand, and preach- 
ing the Gita to Arjuna. He showed me the picture and 
asked me how 1 liked it. ‘Fairly well,’ 1 said. But as 
he insisted on having my criticism on it, 1 had to give 
my honest opinion by saying, ‘There is nothing in it to 
commend itself to me ; first, because the chariot of the 
time of Sri Krishna was not like the modern pagoda- 
shaped car, and also, there is no expression in the figure 
‘of Sri Krishna.' 

Q. — ^Was not the pagoda-chariot in use then? 

Swamiji. — ^Don’t you know that since the Buddhistic 
era, there has been a great confusion in everything in our 
country ? The kings never used to fight in pagoda- 
chariots. TTiere are chariots even to-day in Rajputama 
that greatly resemble the chariots of old. Have you seen 
the chariots in the pictures of Grecian mythology? They 
hlu'’e two wheels, and one mounts them from behind : we 
h«^ that sort of chariot. What good is it to paint a picture 
if the details axe wrong? An historical picture comes ui5 
*to a standard of excellence when, after making propet 
study and tesearck, things are portrayed exactly as they 
were at that period. 'The truth must be represented. 
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otherwise the picture is nothing. In these days, our young 
men who go in (or painting are generally those who were 
unsuccessful at school, and who have been given up at 
home as good-for-nothing — what woric of art can you 
expect from them? To paint a really good picture 
requires as much talent as to produce a perfect drama. 

Q. — ^How then should Sri Krishna be represented in 
the picture in question? 

Swamiji. — Sri Krishna ought to be painted as He 
really was, the Gita personified ; and the central idea of 
the Gita should radiate from His whole form a:^ He was 
teaching the path of Dharma to Arjuna, who had been 
overcome by infatuation and cowardice. 

So saying Swamiji posed himself in the way in which 
Sri Krishna should be portrayed, and continued: “Look 
here, thus does he hold the bridle of the horses — so tight 
that they are brought to their haunches, with their 
forelegs fighting the air, and their mouths gaping. This 
will show a tremendous play of action in the figure of Sri 
'Krishna. His friend, the world-renowned hero, Cas^g 
aside his bow and arrows, has sunk down like a coward 
on the chariot, in the midst of the two armies. And Sri 
Krishna, whip in one hand and tightening the reins wit^ 
the other, has turned Himself towards Arjuna, with his 
childlike face beaming with unworldly love and sympathy, 
and a calm and serene look — and is delivering the message 
of the Gita to his beloved comrade. Now, tell me what idea 
this picture of the Preacher of the Gita conveys to you.” 

The friend. — ^Activity combined vrith firmness and 
serenity. » 

Swamiji. — Aye, that’s it ! — Intense action in the whole 
body, and withal a face expressing the profound calmness 
and serenity of the blue sky ! This is the central idea of 
the Gita — to be calm and steadfast in all circumstances, 
with one’s body, mind and soul centred at His hallowed 
Feet ! 
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q ^ » (Gita. iv. <8). 

He who evenf* while doing action can keep his mipd 
calm, and in whom, even when not doing any outward 
action, flows the current of activity in the form of the 
contemplation of Brahman, is the intelligent one among 

T 

njen, he indeed is the Yogi, he indeed is the perfect 
worker. 

At this moment, the man who had been sent to 
arrange a boat returned, and said that it was ready ; so 
Swamiji told his friend, “No\^ let us go to the Math. 
You must have left word at home that you were going 
there with me?"’ 

They continued their talk as they walked to the boat. 

Swamiji. — ^This idea must be preached to everyone — 
work — ^work — endless work ; without looking at results, 
and always keeping the whole mind and soul steadfast at 
the lotus .Feet of the Lord ! 

— But is this not Karma-yoga? 

Swamiji. — Yes, this is Karma-yoga — but without 
spiritual practices you will never be able to do this Karma- 
y6lga. You must harmonise the four different Yogas, — 
cHherwise how can you always keep your mind and heart 
wholly on the Lord? 

is generally said that work according to the 
Gita meaijis the performance of Vedic sacrifices and 
ar^ligious exercises ; any other kind of work is futile. 

Swamiji. — ^All right ; but you must make it more com* 
prohensive. Who is responsible for every action you do, 
every breath you take, and every thought you think? 
Isn’t it you yourself? 

^ The friend.— Yes and no. I cannot solve thi^ clearly. 
The truth about it is that man is the instrument and the 
Lord is the agent. So. when I am directed by His will, 
1 am not at all responsible for my actions. 

Svmniji. — ^Well, that can be said only in the higi^st 
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state of realisation. When the mind will be purified by 
work and you will see that it is He who is causing all to 
work, then only you will have a right to speak like that. 
Otherwise it is all bosh, a mere cant. 

Q. — ^Why so ? — If one is truly convinced by reasoning 
that the Lord alone is causing all actions to be done } 

Swamiji. — It may hold good when one has been so 
convinced. But it only lasts for^that moment, and not a 
whit afterwards. Well, consider this thoroughly, whether 
all that you do in your everyday life, you are not doing 
with an i, egoistic idea that you yourself are the agent. 
How long do you remember that it is the Lord who is 
making you work ? But then, by repeatedly analysing like 
that, you will come to a state when the ego will vanish 
and in its place the Lord will come in. Then you will be 
able to say with justice, Tbou, Lord, art guarding all my 
actions from within. But, my friend, if the ego occupies 
eJI the space in your heart, where forsooth will there be 
room enough for the Lord to come in ? Then the Lord is 
verily absent ! 

Q. — ^But it is He who is giving me the wicked 
impulse? 

Swamiji, — No, by no means. It would be blaspheme 
ing the Lord to think in that way. He is not inciting you 
to evil action, it is all the creation of your desire for self- 
gratification. If one says the Lord is causing everything 
to be done, and wilfully persists in wrong-doing, it only 
brings ruin on him. That is the origin of self-deception. 
Don’t you feel an elation after you have done a good 
deed? You then give yourself the credit of doing some- 
thing good — ^you can’t help it, it is very human. But how 
absurd to take the credit of doing the good act on oneself, 
and lay the blame for the evil act on the Lord I It is a 
most dangerous idea — the effect of ill-digested Gita and 
Vedanta. Never hold that view. Rather say that He is 
VII— 18 
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causing the good work to be done, while you are re^>on^ 
sible for the evil action. That will bring on devotion and 
faith, and you will see His grace manifested at every step. 
The truth about it is that no one has created you — ^you 
have created yourself. This is discrimination, this is 
Vedanta. But one does not understand it before realisa- 
tion. Therefore the aspirant should begin with the 
dualistic standpoint, that the Lord is causing the good 
actions, while he is doing the evil. This is the easiest 
way to the purification of the mind. Hence you find 
dualism so strong among the Vaishnavas. It is very 
difficult to entertain Advaitic ideas at the outset. But 
the dualistic standpoint gradually leads to the realisation 
of the Advaita. 

Hypocrisy is always a dangerous thing. If there is 
no wilful self-deception, that is to say, if one sincerely 
believes that the most wicked impulse is also prompted by 
the Lord, rest assured that one will not have to do those 
mean acts for long. All the impurities of his mind are 
quickly destroyed. Our ancipnt scriptural writers under- 
stood this well. And I think that the Tantrika form of 
worship originated from the time that Buddhism began 
to decline, and through the oppression of the Buddhists 
people began to perform their Vedic sacrifices in secret. 
They had no more opportunity to conduct them for two 
months at a stretch, so they made clay images, worshipped 
them, and consigned them to the water — finishing every- 
thing in one night, without leaving the least trace ! Man 
longs for a concrete symbol, otherwise his heart is not 
satisfied. So in every home that one-night sacrifice began 
to take place. But then the tendencies of men had be- 
come sensual. As Sri Ramakrishna used to say* *"Some 
enter the house by the 8cavenger*8 entrance,’* so the 
spiritual teachers of that time saw that those who could 
not perform any religious rite owing to their evil pro- 
peas^est also needed some way of coming round by 
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degrees to the path of virtue. For them those queer 
Tantrika rites came to be invented. 

Q. — ^They went on doing evil actions thinking them to 
be good, so how could this remove their evil tendencies) 

Swamiji. — ^Why, they gave a different direction to 
their propensities — they did them but with the object of 
realising the Lord. 

Q. — Can this really be done? 

Swamiji. — It comes to the same thing. The motive 
must be all right. And what should prevent them from 
succeeding ? 

Q. — ^But many are caught in the t<^mptation for wine, 
meat, etc., in trying to get along with such means. 

Swamiji. — It was therefore that Sri Ramakrishna 
came. The days of practising the Tantra in that fashion 
are gone. He, too, practised the Tantra, but not in 
that way. Where there is the injunction of drinking wine, 
he would simply touch his forehead with a drop of it. 
The Tantrika form of worship is a very slippery ground. 
Hence 1 say that this province has had enough of the 
Tantra. Now it must go beyond. The Vedas should be 
studied. A harmony of the four kinds of Yogas must be 
practised and absolute chastity must be preserved. 

Q. — ^What do you mean by the harmony of the four 
Yogas? 

Swamiji. — Discrimination between the real and the 
unreal, dispassion and devotion, work and practices in 
concentration, and along with these there must be a 
reverential attitude towards women. 

Q. — ^How can one look with reverence on women? 

Swamiji. — ^Well, they are the representations of the 
Divine Mother. And real well-being of India will com** 
mence from the day that the worship of the Divine 
Mother will truly begin, and every man will sacrifice 
himself at the altar of the Mother. 

m m . a a 
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Q. — Swamiji, in your boyhood, when we asked you to 
marry, you would reply. won’t, but you will see what 
I shall become.’ You have actually verified your words. 

Swamiji. — ^Yes, dear brother, you saw how I was in 
want of food, and had to work hard besides. Oh, the 
tremendous labour I To-day the Americans out of love 
have given me this nice bed. and 1 have something to eat 
also. But. alas, I have not been destined to enjoy physi- 
cally — and lying on the mattress only aggravates my ill- 
ness. 1 feel suffocated, as it were. I have to come downr 
and lie on the floor for relief ! 



TRANSLATION OF 
WRITINGS— IV 




MEMOIRS OF EUROPEAN 
TRAVEL 


Om Namo NSrayanaya* Swami. — Pronounce the last 
syllable of the second word in >a high pitch, brother, in 
the Hrishikesh fashion. For seven days we have been on 
board the ship and every day 1 think of writing to you 
something about our mode of life, and of writing materials 
also you have given me enough, but the characteristic 
lethargy of a Bengali stands in the way and foils every- 
thing. In the first place, there is idleness ; every day I 
think of writing — ^what do you call it — a diary, but then, 
on account of various preoccupations, it is postponed 
to the endless “to-morrow,** and does not progress an 
inch. In the second place, I do not remember the dates 
etc., at all ; you must do me the favour to fill these up 
yourselves. And, besides, if you be very generous, you 
may think that like the great devotee, Hanuman, it is 
impossible for me to remember dates and such other 
trivialities — owing to the presence of the Lord in the 
heart. But the real truth is that it is due to my foolishness 
and idleness. What nonsense ! What comparison can there 
be between “the Solar EVnasty^f — ^ beg your pardon — 
between Hanuman with his whole heart given to Sri 

* ‘^Salutation to the Lord'*; the uaual form of addressing a 
Sannyasin. These memoirs of his second journey to the West in 
1900 were addressed to Swami Trigunatita, Editor, Vdbodhan 
and hence this form of address. In reading these pages the reader 
should remember that Swamiji wrote them in a light, humorous 
tone in Bengali, which it is impossible to render in English. 

t Swamiji here refers to Kalidasa's famous line of the Raghu- 
vamsham. "O the diHetence between the majestic Solar Dynasty 
and my poor intellect!'* 
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Rama, the crown of the Solar Dynasty, and me, the lowest 
of the low ! But then he crossed at one bound the ocean 
extending a hundred Yojanas, while we are crossing it 
confined within a wooden house, so to say, being pitched 
this side and that, and somehow keeping ourselves on 
our feet with the help of posts ^nd pillars. But there Is 
one point of superiority on our side in that he had the 
blessed sight of Rakshasas and Rakshasis after reaching 
Lanka, whereas we are going in company with them. At 
dinner time that glittering of a hundred knives and the 
clattering of a hundred forks frightened brother T— out 
of his wits. He now and then started lest his neighbour 
with auburn hair and grey, cat-like eyes, through in- 
advertence might plunge her knife into his flesh, and the 
more so, as he is rather sleek and fat. I say, did Hanu- 
man have sea-sickness while crossing the sea ? — Do 
the ancient books say anything on that? You are all 
well-read men, proficient in the Ramayana and other 
scriptures, so you may settle that question. But our 
modern authorities are silent on that point. Perhaps he 
had not ; but then the fact of his having entered into the 

jaws of somebody raises a doubt. Brother T is also 

of opinion that when the prow of the ship suddenly 
heaves up towards heaven as if to consult with the king 
of the gods, and immediately after plunges towards the 
bottom of the ocean as if to pierce king Vali, residing in 
the nether worlds— he at that time feels that he is being 
swallowed by the terrible and wide-gaping jaws of some- 
body. 1 beg your pardon, you have entrusted your work 
to a nice man f I owe you a description of the sea-voyage 
for seven days which will be full of poetry and interest, 
and be written in a polished, rhetorical style, but instead 
of that I am talking at random. But the fact is, having 
striven all my life |fb eat the kernpl of Brahman, after 
throwing away the shell of Maya, how shall I noW get 
the power of appreciating nature’s beauties all of a 
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rsudden? All my life 1 have been on the move all over 
India, “from Benares to Kashmir, and thence to Khora- 
san, and Gujarat/’* How many hills and rivers, moun- 
tains and springs, and valleys and dales, how many cloud- 
belted peaks covered in perpetual snow, and oceans tem- 
pestuous, roaring and foamy, have 1 not seen, and heard 
of, and crossed ! But sitting on a shabby wooderi bed- 
stead in a dark room of the gro\ind-floor, requiring a lamp 
to be lighted in the day-time, with the walls variegated 
by the stain of chewed betel leaves and made noisy by 
the squeaking and ticking of rats and moles and lizards, 
by the side of the main street resounding with the rattle 
of hackneys and tram-cars and darkened by clouds of dust 
— in such poetic environment, the pictures of the Hima- 
layas, oceans, meadows, deserts, etc., that poet Shyama- 
*charan, pufBng at the all too familiar hookah, has drawn 
with such life-like precision, to the glory of the Bengalees 
— it is vain for us to try to imitate them ! Shyamacharan 
in his boyhood went for a change to the up-country, where 
the water is so stimulating to the digestive functions that 
if you drink a tumblerful of it even after a very heavy 
meal, every bit of it will be digested and you will feel 
hungry again. Here it was that Shyamacharan’s intuitive 
-genius caught a glimpse of the sublime and beautiful 
aspects of nature. But there is one fly in the pot — they 
aay that Shyamacharan’s peregrinations extended as far as 
Burdwan and no further I 

But at your earnest request and also to prove that 
I am not wholly devoid of the poetic instinct either, I set 
myself to the task with God’s name, and you, too. be all 
attention. 

No ship generally leaves the port in the night — 
-specially from a commercial port like Calcutta and in a 
jriver like the HoogWy. Until the ship reaches the sea it 


Tuisidas. 
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* 

is in the charge of the pilot, who acts as the Captain, ancf 
he gives the command. His duty ends in either piloting 
the ship down to the sea or, if it be an incoming ship, from 
the mouth of the sea to the port. We have got two great 
dangers towards the mouth of the Hooghly— first, the 
James and Mary Banks near Budge -Budge, and, second, 
the sandbank near the entrance to Diamond Harbour. 
Only in high tide and during the day, the pilot can very 
carefully steer his ship, and in no other condition ; conse- 
quently it took us two days to get out of the Hooghly. 

Do you remember the Ganges at Hrishikesh? That 
clear bluish water — ^in which one can count the fins of 
fishes five yards below the surface — ^that wonderfully 
sweet, ice-cold “charming water of the Ganges,”* and 
that wonderful sound of “Hara, Hara“ of the running 
water, and the echo of “Hara, Hara“ from the neigh- 
bouring mountain-falls? Do you remember that life in 
the forest, the begging of maldhukarilf alms, eating on 
small islands of rock in the bed of the Ganges, hearty 
drinking of that water with the palms, and the fearless 
wandering of fishes all round for crumbs of bread? You 
remember that love for Ganges water, that glory of the 
Ganges, the touch of its water that makes the mind dis- 
passionate, that Ganges flowing over the Himalayas, 
through Srinagar, Tehri, Uttarkasi, and Gangotri, — some 
of you have seen even the source of the Ganges ! But 
there is a certain unforgettable fascination in our Ganges 
of Calcutta, muddy, and whitish — as if from contact with 
Shiva’s body — and bearing a large number of ships on 
her bosom. Is it merely patriotism or the impressions of 
childhood ? — ^Who knows ? What wonderful relation is- 
this between mother Ganges and the Hindus ? Is it merely 
superstition? May be. They spend their lives with the 

* From Valmiki's hymn. 

t Meaning, collected from door to door. 
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name of Ganga on their lips, they die imniersed in the 
waters of the Ganges, men from far off places take away 
Ganges water with them, keep it carefully in copper 
vessels, and sip drops of it on holy festive occasions. 
Kings and princes keep it in jars, and at considerable 
expense take the water from Gangotri to pour it on the 
head of Shiva at Rameshwar ! The Hindus visit foreign 
countries — Rangoon, Java, Hongkong, Madagascar, Suez, 
Aden, Malta — and they take with them Ganges water 
and the Gita. 

The Gita and the sacred waters of the Ganges con- 
stitute the Hinduism of the Hindus. Last time I went 
to the West, I also took a little of it with me, fearing it 
might be needed, and whenever opportunities occurred 
1 used to drink a few drops of it. And every time I drank, 
in the midst of the stream of humanity, amid that bustle 
of civilisation, that hurry of frenzied footsteps of millions 
of men and women in the West, the mind at once became 
calm and still, as it were. That stream of men, that in- 
tense activity of the West, that clash and competition at 
every step, those seats of luxury and celestial opulence — 
Paris, London, New York, Berlin, Rome — all would dis- 
appear and I used to hear that wonderful sound of “Hara, 
Hara,** to see that lonely forest on the sides of the Hima- 
layas, and feel the murmuring heavenly river coursing 
through the heart and brain and every artery of the body 
and thundering forth, “Hara, Hara, Hara 

This time you, too, 1 see, have sent Mother Ganges 
for Madras. But, dear brother, what a strange vessel 

have you put Mother in f Brother T is a Brahmacharin 

from his boyhood, and looks ‘Tike burning fire through the 
force of his spirituality. Formerly as a Br&hmana he 
used to be saluted as ‘*Namo Brahmane” and now it is — 
oh, the sublimity of it ! — *‘Namo Narayanaya/* as he is a 


^ Kalidasa's Kumarasambhava. 
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Sannyasin, and it is perhaps due to that, that Mother, in 
his custody, has left her seat in the k(ifnandalu of Brahma, 
and been forced to enter a jar ! Anyhow, getting up from 
*bed late at night 1 found that Mother evidently could not 
bear staying in that awkward vessel and was trying to 
force her passage out of it. I thought it most dangerous, 
for if Mother chose to re-enact here those previous scenes 
of her life, such as piercing the Himalayas, washing away 
the great elephant Airavata, and pulling down the hut of 
the sage Jahnu, then it would be a terrible affair. I offered 
many prayers to Mother and said to her in various sup- 
plicatory phrases, “Mother, do wait a little, let us reach 
Madras to-morrow, and there you can do whatever you 
like. There are many there more thick-skulled than 
olephants — most of them with huts like that of Jahnu — 
while those half-shaven, shining heads with ample hair- 
tufts are almost made of stone, compared to which even 
the Himalayas would be soft as butter ! You may break 
them as much as you like ; now pray wait a little.” But 
all my supplications were in. vain. Mother would not 
listen to them. Then I hit upon a plan, and said to 
her, “Mother, look at those turbaned servants with 
jackets on, moving to and fro on the ship, they are 
Mohammedans, real, beef-eating Mohammedans, and those 
whom you find moving about sweeping and cleaning the 
rooms etc., are real scavengers, disciples of Lai Beg ; and 
if you do not hear me, I will call them and ask them to 
touch you ! Even if that is not sufficient to quiet you, 
1 will just send you to your father’s home ; you see that 
room there, if you are shut in there, you will get back 
to your primitive condition in the Himalayas, when all 
your restlessness will be silenced and you shall remain 
frozen into a block of ice.” That silenced her. So it is 
everywhere, not only in the case of gods, but among men 
also — ^whenever they get a devotee, they take an undue 
advantage over him. 
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Sec, how I have again strayed from my subject and 
am talking at random. I have already told you at the 
outset that those things are not in my line, but if you 
bear with me, I shall try again. 

There is a certain beauty in one's own people which 
is not to be found anywhere else. Even the denizens of 
Paradise cannot compare in point of beauty with our 
brothers and sisters, or sons ai\d daughters, however un- 
couth they may b^. But if, even roaming over Paradise 
and seeing the people there, you find your own people 
coming out really beautiful, then there is no bound to 
your delight. There is also a special beauty in our Bengal, 
covered with endless verdant stretches of grass, and bear- 
ing as garlands a thousand rivers and streams. A little 
of this beauty one finds in Malabar, and also in Kashmir, 
Is there not beauty in water? When there is water every- 
where, and heavy showers of rain are running down arum 
leaves, while clumps of cocoanut and date palms slightly 
bend their heads under that downpour, and there is the 
continuous croaking of frogs all round — ^is there no beauty 
in such a scene as this?. And one cannot appreciate the 
beauty of the banks of our Ganges, unless one is return- 
ing from foreign countries and entering the river by its 
mouth at Diamond Harbour. That blue, blue sky, con- 
taining in its bosom black clouds, with golden-fringed 
whitish clouds below them, underneath which clumps of 
cocoanut and date palms toss their tufted heads like a 
thousand chowries, and below them again is an assem- 
blage of light, deep, yellowish, slightly dark and other 
varieties of green massed together — these being the 
mango, lichi, black-berry, and jack-fruit trees, with an 
exuberance of leaves and foliage that entirely hide the 
trunk, branches and twigs— while, close by, clusters of 
bamboos toss in the wind, and at the foot of all lies that 
grass, before whose soft and glossy surface the carpets of 
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Yarkand, Persia and Turkestan are almost as nothing — as 
far as the eye can reach that green, green grass looking 
^as even as if some one had trimmed and pruned it, and 
stretching right down to the edge of the river, — ^ls far 
down the banks as where the gentle waves of the Ganges 
have submerged and are pushing playfully against, the 
land is framed with green grass, and just below this is 
the sacred water of the Ganges. And if you sweep your 
eye from the horizon right up to the zenith, you will 
notice within a single line such a play of diverse colours, 
such manifold shades of the same colour, as you have 
witnessed nowhere else. I say, have you ever come 
under the fascination of colours, — the sort of fascination 
which impels the moths to die in the flame, and the bees 
to starve themselves to death in the prison of flowers ? 

I tell you one thing, — ^if you want to enjoy the beauty of 
Gangetic scenery, enjoy it to your heart’s content now, 
for very soon the whole aspect will be altered. In the 
hands of money-grabbing merchants, everything will dis- 
appear. In place of that green grass, brick kilns will be 
reared and burrow-pits for the brickfields will be sunk. 
Where, now, the tiny wavelets of the Ganges are playing 
with the grass, there will be moored the jute-laden flats 
and those cargo-boats ; and those variegated colours of 
cocoanuts and palms, of mangoes and lichis, that blue 
sky, the beauty of the clouds, these you will altogether 
miss hereafter ; and you will find instead the enveloping 
smoke of coal, and standing ghost-like in the midst of 
that smoke, the half-distinct chimneys of the factories f 

Now our ship has reached the Sea. The description 
which you read in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsham of the shores 
**of the sea appearing blue with forests of palm and other 
trees” and ’’looking like a slender rim of rust on the tyre 
of an iron wheel” etc. — is not at all accurate and faith- 
ful, With all my respects for the great poet, it is my belief 
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that he never in his life saw either the ocean or the 
Himalayas.* , 

Here there is a blending of white and black waters, 
somewhat resembling the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jamuna at Allahabad. Though Mukti may be rare in 
most places, it is sure at '*Hardwar, Allahabad and the 
mouth of the Ganges.'* But they say that this is not the 
real mouth of the river. However, let me salute the Lord 
here, for “He has His eyes, 'knd head and face every- 
where. “t 

How beautiful ! As far as the eye reaches, the deep 
blue waters of the sea are rising into foamy waves and 
dancing rhythmically to the winds. Behind us lie the 
sacred waters of the Ganges, whitened with the ashes of 
•Shiva's body, as we read in the description, “Shiva’s 
matted locks whitened by the foam of the Ganges. “t 
The M'ater of the Ganges is comparatively still. In front 
of us lies the pauting line between the waters. There ends 
the white water. Now begin the blue waters of the ocean 
— before, behind and all round there is only blue, blue 
water everywhere, breaking incessantly into waves. The 
sea has blue hair, his body is of a blue complexion, and 
his garment is also blue. We read in the Puranas that 
millions of Asuras hid themselves under the ocean through 
fear of the gods. To-day their opportunity has come, to- 
day Neptune is their ally, and Eolus' is at their back. 
With hideous roars and thundering shouts they are to-day' 
dancing a terrible war-dance on the surface of the ocean, 
and the foamy waves are their grim laughter ! In the 
midst of this tumult is our ship, and on board the ship, 
pacing the deck with lordly steps, are men and women 

* Swamiji afterwards changed his opinion with regard to the 
last part, i.e., Kalidasa's acquaintance with the Himalayas. 

t Gita XV. 

I Shankaracharya's hymiii 
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of that nation which rules the sea-girt world, dressed 
charming attire, with a complexion like the moonbeams^ 
— ^looking like self-reliance and self-confidence personi- 
fied, and appearing tb the black races as pictures of pride 
and haughtiness. Overhead, the thunder of the cloudy 
monsoon sky, on all sides the dance and roar of foam- 
crested waves, and the din of the^powerful engines of our 
ship setting at naught the might of the sea — ^it was a grand, 
conglomeration of sounds, to which I was listening, lost in 
wonder, as if in a half -waking state, when, all of a. 
sudden, drowning all these sounds, there fell upon my 
ears the deep and sonorous music of commingled male 
and female voices singing in chorus the national anthem, 
“Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves!” Startled, 

1 looked around and found that the ship was rolling 

heavily, and brother T , holding his head with his 

hands was struggling against an attack of sea-sickness. 

In the second class are two Bengalee youths going to^ 
the West for study, whose condition is worse. One of 
them looks so frightened that he would be only too glad 
to scuttle straight home if he were allowed to land. These 
two lads and we two are the only Indians on the ship — 
the representatives of modern India. During the two days 

the ship was in the Ganges, brother T , under the 

secret instructions of the Editor, Udbodhan, used to urge 
me very much to finish my article on “Modern India” 
quickly. I too found an opportunity to-day and asked 
him, “Brother, what do you think is the condition of 
modern India?” And he, casting a look towards the 
second class and another at himself, said, with a sigh, 
“Very sad, getting very much muddled up!” 

The reason why so much importance is attached to 
the Hooghly branch of the Ganges, instead of the bigger 
one, Padma, is, according to many, that the Hooghly was 
the primary and principal course of the river, and latterly 
the river has shifted its course, and created an outlet by 
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the Padma, Similarly ,the present^ ‘Tolley’s Nullah’ * 
represents the ancient course of the Ganges, and is known 
as the Adi'Ganga. The sailing merchant, the hero of 
Kavikankan’s work, makes his voyage to Ceylon along 
that channel. Formerly the Ganges was navigable for big 
ships up to Tribeni. The ancient port of Saptagram was 
situated a little distance off Tribeni ghat, on the river 
Saraswati. From very ancient times Saptagram was the 
principal port .for Bengal’s forei^ trade. Gradually the 
mouth of the Saraswati got silted up. In the year 1539 
it silted up so much that the Portuguese settlers had to 
take up a site further down the Ganges, for their ships 
to come up. The site afterwards developed into the 
famous town of Hooghly. From the commencement of 
the sixteenth century both Indian and foreign merchants 
were feeling much anxiety about the silting up of the 
Ganges. But what of that? Human engineering skill 
has hitherto proved ineffectual against the gradual silting 
up of the river-bed which continues to the present day. 
In 1666 a French missionary writes that the Ganges near 
Suti got completely silted up at the time. Holwell, of 
Black-Hole fame, on his way to Murshidabad was com- 
pelled to resort to small country-boats on account of the 
shallowness of the river at Santipur. In 1797 Captain 
Colebrooke writes that country-boats cannot ply in the 
Hooghly and the jalangi during summer. During the 
years 1822-1884, the Hooghly was closed to all boat-traffic. 
For twenty-four years within this period the water was 
only two or three feet deep. In the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch planted a trade settlement at Chinsura, one mile 
below Hooghly. The French, who came still later, 
established their settlement at Chandernagore, still further 
down the river. In 1723 the German Qstend Company 
opened a factory at Bankipore, five miles below Chander- 
nagore on the other side of the river. In 1616 the Dan€» 
had started a factory at Serampore, eight miles below 

VII— 19 
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Chandemagore* and^hen the English established the city 
of Calcutta still further down the river. None of the above 
^places are now accessible to ships, only Calcutta being 
open now, but everybody is afraid of its future. 

There is one curious reason why there remains so 
much water in the Ganges up^to about Santipur even 
during summer. When the flow of the surface water h£is 
ceased, large quantities of water percolating through the 
subsoil find their way into the river. The bed of the 
Ganges is even now considerably below the level of the 
land on either side. If the level of the river-bed should 
giadually rise owing to the’ subsidence of fresh soil, then 
the trouble will begin. And there is talk about another 
danger. Even near Calcutta, through earthquakes or 
other causes, the river at times dried up so much that 
one could wade across. It is said that in 1770 such a state 
of things happened. There is another report that on 
Thursday, the 9th October, 1734, during ebb-tide in the 
noon the river dried up completely. Had it happened a 
little later, during the inauspicious last portion of the day, 

I leave it to you to infer the result. Perhaps then the 
river would not have returned to its bed again. 

So far, then, as regards the upper portion of the 
Hooghly ; now as regards the portion below Calcutta. The 
great dangers to be faced in this portion are the James 
and Mary Banks. Formerly the river Damodar had its 
confluence with the Ganges thirty miles above Calcutta, 
but now, through the curious transformations of time, the 
confluence is over thirty-one miles to the south of it. Some 
six miles below this point the Rupnarayan pours its waters 
into the Ganges. The fact is there, that these two feeders 
rush themselves into the Ganges in happy combination 
< — but how shall* this huge quantity of mud be disposed 
of > Consequently big sand-banks are formed in the bed 
of the river, which constantly shift their position, and are 
sometimes rather loose and sometimes a compact mass, 
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catjstng no end of fear. Day and night soundinga of die 
river's depth are being taken, the omission of which for 
a few days, through carelessness, would mean the destnic« 
tion of ships. No sooner will a ship strike against them, 
than it will either capsize or be straightway swallowed up 
in them I Cases are even recorded that within half an 
hour of a big three-masted ship striking one of these sand- 
banks, the whole of it disappe^ed in the ssmd, leaving 
only the top of the masts visible. These sand-banks may 
rightly be considered as the mouth of the Damodar- 
Rupnarayan.* The Damodar is not now satisfied with 
Santhal villages, and is swallowing ships and steamers etc. 
as a sauce by way of variety. In 1877 a ship named 
“County of Sterling,” Vith a cargo of 1,444 tons of wheat 
from Calcutta, had no sooner struck one of these terrible 
sand-banks than within eight minutes there was no trace 
left of it. In 1874 a steamer carrying a load of 2,400 tons 
suffered the same fate in two minutes. Blessed be thy 
mouth, O Mother Ganges ( I salute thee for allowing us 

to get off scot-free. Brother T says, “Sir, a goat ought 

to be offered to the Mother for her benignity.” 1 replied, 
“Exactly so, brother, but why offer only one day, instead 

of everyday!” Next day brother T readverted to the 

topic, but I kept silent. The next day after that 1 pointed 
out to him at dinner-time to what an extent the offering 
of goats WM progressing. Mother seemed rather puzzled 
and said, “What do you mean? It is only you who are 
eating.” Then at considerable pains 1 had to explain to 
him how it was said that a youth of Calcutta once visited 
his father-in-law'a place in a remote village far from the 
Ganges. There at dinner-time he found people waiting 
about with drums etc., md his mother-in-law insisted on 
his taking a htde milk before sitting to dinner. The 

* There i« a nice pun on the word* Damodar-Rupnarayan 
which not only are the names of the two rivers, but also mean 
'‘Narayana as Damodara, or swallowing everything.*' 
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son-in-law considered it mig^t perhaps be a local custom 
which he had better obey ; but no sooner had he taken a 
^sip of the milk than the drums began to play 2dl around 
and his mother-in-law, with tears of joy, placed her hand 
OB his head and blessed him, saying, "My son, you have 
really discharged the duties of 9 son to-day ; look here, 
you have in your stomach the water of the Ganges, as 
you live on its banks, and in the milk there was the 
powdered bone of your deceased father-in-law ; so by this 
act of yours his bones have reached the Ganges and hia 
spirit has obtained all the merits thereof." So, here was 
a man from Calcutta and on board the ship there W2is 
plenty of meat preparations emd every time one ate them, 
meat vtas being offered to mother/ Ganges. So he need 

not be at all anxious on the subject. Brother T is of 

such a grave disposition that it was difficult to discover 
what impression the lecture made on him. 

What a wonderful thing a ship is ! The sea, which 
from the shore looks so fearful, in the heart of which the 
sky seems to bend down amd meet, from whose bosom 
the sun slowly rises and in which it sinks again, and the 
least frown of which makes the heart quail — that sea hzis 
been turned into a highway, the cheapest of all routes, by 
ships. Who invented the ship? No one in particular. 
That is to say, like all machinery indispensable to men — 
without which they cannot do for a single moment, and 
by the coipbination and adjustment of which cJl kinds 
of factory plsmts have been constructed, — the ship also 
is the outcome of joint labour. TeJce for instance the 
wheels ; how absolutely indispensable ^they are ! From 
the creaking bullock-cart to the car of Jagannath, from 
the spinning wheel to the stupendous machinery of 
factories, eversrwhere there is use for the wheel. Who 
invented the wheel? No one in particular, that is to say, 
all jointly. The primitive man used to fell trees with 
axes, roll big trunks along inclined planes ; by degrees 
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they were cut into the shape of solid wheels, and gradually 
the naves and spokes of the modern wheel came inlo 
vogue. Who knows how many millions of years it took 
to dp this? But in India all the successive stages of 
improvement are j^reserved. However much they may be 
improved, or transformed, there are always found men to 
occupy the lower stages of evolution, and consequently 
the whole series is preserved. First of all a musical 
instrument was formed with a string fixed to a piece of 
bamboo. Gradually it came to be played by a horsehair 
bow, and the first violin was made ; then it passed through 
various transformations, with different sorts of strings and 
guts, and the bow also assumed different forms and names, 
till at last the highly finished guitar and sarang etc., came 
into existence. But in spite of this, do not the Moham- 
medan cabmen even now with a shabby horsehair bow 
play on the crude instrument made of a bamboo pipe 
fixed to an earthen pot, and sing the story of Majwar 
Kahar weaving his fishing net? Go to the Central Pro- 
vinces, and you will find even now solid wheels rolling 
on the roads — ^though it bespeaks a dense intellect on 
the part of the people, specially in these days of rubber 
tyres. 

In very ancient times, that is, in the golden age, when 
the common run of people were so sincere and truthful 
that they would not even cover their bodies for fear of 
hypocrisy — making the exterior look different from the 
interior, — ^would not marry lest they might contract selfish- 
ness, and banishing all ideas of distinction between 
meum and tuum always used to look upon the property 
of others “as mere clods of earth,*’ on the strength of 
bludgeons, stones, etc.*" ; — ^in those blessed times, for 
voyaging over water, they constructed canoes and rafts 

* Swamiji is ironically describing the naked primitive man, 
to whom marriage was unknown, and who had no respect for 
person or property. i 
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and so forth, burning out the interior of a tree, or by 
fastening together a few logs of trees. Haven’t you seen 
tatamarans along the sea-coast from Orissa to Colombo? 
«And you must have observed how far into^the sea the rafts 
can go. There you have the rudiments of ship-building. 

And that boat of the East Bengal boatmen, boarding 
which you have to call on the live patron-saints of the 
river for your safety ; your house-boat manned by 
Chittagong boatmen, which even in a light storm makes 
its helmsmen declare his inability to control the helm, and 
all the passengers are asked to take the names of their 
respective gods as a last resort ; that big up-country boat 
with a pair of fantastic brass eyes at the prow, rowed by 
the oarsmen in a standing posture ; that boat of merchant 
Srimanta’s voyage (according to Kavikankan, Srimanta 
crossed the Bay of Bengal simply by rowing, and was 
about to be drowned owing to his boat getting caught in 
the antennae of a shoal of lobsters, and almost capsizing ! 
Also he mistook a shell for a tiny fish, and so on), in other 
words the Gangasagar boat — nicely roofed above and 
having a floor of split bamboos, and containing in its hold 
rows of jars filled with Ganges water (which is deliciously 
cool, I beg your pardon, you visit Gangasagar during 
hard winter, and the chill north wind drives £^way all your 
relish for cooling drinks) ; and that small-sized boat which 
daily takes the E^ngali Babus to their office and brings 
them back home, and is superintended over by the boat- 
man of Bally, very expert and very clever — ^no sooner does 
he sight a cloud so far away as Konnagar than he puts the 
boat in safety I — they are now passing into the hands of 
the strong-bodied men from Jaunpur who speak a peculiar 
dialect, and whom your Mohunt Maharaj, out of fun, 
ordered to calcdv a Vveron— viVida \ve Wcedo>idv sty\ed ea 
“Bakasur"’*^ and this puzzled diem hopelessly and they 

* A demon of the shape of a big heron, mentioned in the 
Bhagavata. 
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stammered out, “Please, sire, where are we to get this 
demon? It is an enigma to us’*; then that bulky, slow-* 
moving boat nicknamed “donkey” in Bengali, which 
never goes straight, but always goes sideways ; and that 
big species of boats, like the schooner, having from one to 
three masts, which imports cargoes of cocoanuts, dates 
and dried fish from Ceylon, the Maldives or Arabia ; — 
these and many others too numerous to mention, represent 
the subsequent development in'^ naval construction. 

To steer a ship by means of sails is a wonderful dis- 
covery. To whichever direction the wind may be blow- 
ing, by a clever manipulation of the sails, the ship is sure 
to reach her destination. , But she takes more time when 
the wind is contrary. A sailing ship is a most beautiful 
sight, and from a distance looks like a many-winged great 
bird descending from the skies. Sails, however, do not 
allow a ship to steer straight ahead, and if the wind is a 
little contrary, she has to take a zigzag course. But when 
there is a perfect lull, the ship is helpless and has to lower 
her sails and stand still. In the equatorial regions it 
frequently happens even now. Nowadays sailing ships 
also have very little of wood in them, and are mostly made 
of iron. It is much more difficult to be the captain or 
sailor of a sailing ship than in a steamer, and no one can 
be a good captain in a sailing ship without experience. 
To know the character of the wind at every step and to be 
on one’s guard against danger-spots long ahead — these 
two qualifications are indispensably necessary in a sailing 
ship, more than in a steamer. A steamer is to a great 
extent under human control — the engines can be stopped 
in a moment. It can be steered ahead, or astern, aide- 
ways ox in any desixed direction, witlxin a very abort time, 
but tbe sailing sbip is at tbe mercy of tbe wind. By tbe time 
the sails can be lowered or tbe belm turned, tbe sbip may 
strike a bank or run up on a submarine rock or collide with 
another ship. Nowadays sailing ships very seldom carry 
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passengers, except coolies. They generally carry cargo, 
and that also inferior stufF, such as salt etc. Small sailing 
ships such as the schooner, do coasting trade. Sailing 
ships cannot a£Ford to hire steamers to tow them along the 
Suez Canal and spend thousands of rupees as toll, so they 
go to England in six months by rounding Africa. 

Due to all these disadvantages of sailing ships, naval 
warfare in the past wais a risky affair. A slight change in 
the course of the wind or in the ocean-current would 
decide the fate of a battle. Again, those ships, being 
made of wood, would frequently catch fire, which had to 
be put out. Their construction also was of a different 
type ; orie end was flat and very high, with five or six 
decks. On the uppermost deck at this end there used to 
be a wooden verandah, in front of which were the com- 
mander’s room and office and on either side were the 
officers’ cabins. Then there was a large open space, at 
the other end of which were a few cabins. The lower 
decks also had similar roofed halls, one underneath the 
other. In the lowermost deck qr hold were the sailor’s 
sleeping and dining rooms, etc. On either side of each 
deck were ranged cannon, their muzzles projecting 
through the rows of apertures in the ships’ walls ; and on 
both sides were heaps of caumon balls (and powder-bags 
in times of war). All the decks of these ancient men-of- 
war had very low roofs and one had to carry his head 
down when moving about. Then it was a troublesome 
business to secure marines for naval warfare. There was 
a standing order of the Government to enlist men by force 
or guile wherever they could be found. Sons were violent- 
ly snached away from their mothers, and husbands from 
their wives. Once they were made to board the ship, 
(which perhaps the poor fellows had never done in their 
Hves), they were ordered straightway to climb the masts f 
And if through fear they failed to carry out the order, 
they were flogged. Some would also die under the ordeal. 
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It was the rich and influential men of the country who 
made these laws, it was they who would appropriate the 
benefits of commerce, or ravage, or conquest of different 
countries, and the poor people were simply to shed their 
blood and sacrifice their lives — as has been the rule 
throughout the world’s history ! Now those laws exist no 
longer, and the name of the Pressgang does not now send 
a shiver through the hearts of the peasantry and poor folk. 
Now it is voluntary service, but^ many juvenile criminals 
are trained as sailors in men-of-war, instead of being 
thrown into prison. 

Steaun-power has revolutionised all this, and sails are 
almost superfluous ornaments in ships nowadays. They 
depend very little on winds now, and theli is much less 
danger from gales and the like. Ships have now only to 
take care that they do not strike against submarine rocks. 
And men-of-war of the present day are totally different 
from those of tlje past. In the first place, they do not at 
all look like ships, but rather like floating iron fortresses 
of varying dimensions. The number of cannon also has 
been much reduced, but compared with the modern turret- 
guns, those of the past were mere child’s play. And how 
fast these men-of-war are ! The smallest of these are the 
torpedo-boats ; those that are a little bigger are for cap- 
turing hostile merchant-ships, and the big ones are the 
ponderous instruments for the actual naval fight. 

During the Civil War of the United States of America, 
the Unionist party fixed rows of iron rails against the 
outer walls of a wooden ship so as to cover them. The 
enemy’s cannon-balls striking against them were repulsed 
without doing any harm to the ship. After this, as a rule, 
the ship’s sides began to be clad in iron, so that hostile 
baJls mipht not penetrate the wood. The ship’s cannon 
also began to improve — bigger and bigger cannon Were 
constructed and the work of moving, loading and firing 
them came to be executed by machinery, instead of with 
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the hand. A cannon which even five hundred men can-- 
not move an inch, can now be turned vertically or hori- 
zontally, loaded and fired by a little boy pressing a button^ 
and all this in a second ! As the iron wall of ships began ^ 
to increase in thickness, so cannon with the power of 
thunder also began to be manufactured. At the present 
day, a battle-ship is a fortress with walls of steel, and the 
guns are almost as Death itself. A single shot is enough 
to smash the biggest ship into fragments. But this *"iron 
bridal-chamber** — ^which Nakindar*s father (in the popular 
BengcJi tale) never even dreamt of, and which, instead of 
standing on the top of “Satali Hill** moves dancing ofi 
seventy thousand mountain-like billows, even this is; 
mortally afraidPLf torpedoes ! The torpedo is a tube some- 
what shaped like a cigar, and if fired at an object travels 
under water like a fish. Tlien, the moment it hits its 
object, the highly explosive materials it contains explode 
with a terrific noise, and the ship under \yhich this takes 
place is reduced to its original condition, that is, partly 
into iron and wooden fragments* and partly into smoke 
and fire ! And no trace is found of the men who are 
caught in this explosion of the torpedo — ^the little that is 
found, is almost in a state of mince-meat ! Since the in- 
vention of these torpedoes, naval wars cannot last long. 
One or two fights, and a big victory is scored or a total 
defeat. But the wholesale loss of men of both parties in 
naval fight which men apprehended before the introduc- 
tion of these men-of-war has been greatly falsified by facts. 

If a fraction of the volley of balls discharged during 
a field-fight from the guns and rifles of each hostile army 
on the opponents hit their aim, then both rival armies 
would be killed to a man in two minutes. Similarly if onl3r 
one of five hundred shots fired from a battle-ship in action 
hit its mark, then no trace would be left of the shij>s on 
both sides. But the wonder is that, as guns and rifles are 
improving in quality, as the latter are being made lighter,. 
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and the rifling in their barrels finer, as the range is in- 
creasing, as machinery for loading is being multiplied* 
and rate of firing quickened^ — ^the more they seem to miss 
their aim ! Armed with the old-fashioned unusually long- 
barrelled musket — ^which has to be supported on a two- 
legged wooden stand while firing, and ignited by actually 
setting fire and blowing into it — the EUtrakhjais and the 
Afridis can fire with unerring precision, while the modern 
trained soldier with the highly cbmplex machine-guns of 
the present day fires 150 rounds in a minute and serves 
merely to heat the atmosphere I Machinery in a small 
proportion is good, but too much of it kills man’s initia- 
tive and makes a lifeless machine of him. The men in 
factories are doing the same monotonous work, day after 
day, night after night, year after year, each batch of men 
doing one special bit of work — such as fashioning the 
heads of pins, or uniting the ends of threads, or moving 
backwards or forwards with the loom — for a whole life. 
And the result is that the loss of that special job means 
death to them — they find no other means of living and 
starve. Doing routine work like a machine, one becomes 
a lifeless macKine. For that re 2 ison, one serving as a 
schoolmaster or a clerk for a whole life-time ends by 
turning a stupendous fool. 

The form of merchantmen and passenger-ships is of 
a different type. Although some merchant-ships are so 
constructed that in times of war they can easily be equipped 
with a few guns and give chase to unarmed hostile 
merchant-ships, for which they get remuneration from their 
respective Governments, still they generally differ widely 
from warships. These are now mostly steamships and 
generally so big and expensive that they are seldom owned 
by individuals, but by companies. Among the carrying 
companies for Indian and European trade, the P. & O. 
Company is the oldest and richest, then comes the B. I. 
S. N. Company, and there are many others. Among those 
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of foreign nationalities, the Messageries Maritimes. (FiTench) 
the Austrian Lloyd, the German Lloyd, and the Rubattino 
Company (Italian), are the most famous. ^Of these the 
passenger^ships of the P. & O. Company are generally 
believed to be the safest and fastest. And the arrange- 
ments of food in the Messaigeries Maritimes are excellent. 

When we left for Europe this time, the last two com- 
panies had stopped booking "‘native** passengers for fear 
of the plague-infection. And there is a law of the Indian 
Government that no “native** of India can go abroad with- 
out a certificate from the Emigration Office, in order to 
make sure that nobody is enticing him away to foreign 
countries to sell him as a slave or to impress him as a 
coolie, but that he is going of his own free will. This 
written document must be produced before they will take 
him into the ship.' This law was so long silent against the 
Indian gentry going to foreign countries. Now on account 
of the plague epidemic it has been revived, so that the 
Government may be informed about every “native*.* going 
out. Well, in our country we. hear much about some 
people belonging to the gentry and some to the lower 
classes. But in the eyes of the Government all are 
“natives’* without exception. Maharajas, Rajas, Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, Shudras — all belong to one and the 
same class — ^that of “natives’*. The law, and the test which 
applies to coolies, is applicable to all ‘‘natives’* without 
distinction. Thanks to you, O English Government, 
through your grace, for a moment at least I feel myself 
one with the whole body of “natives.** It is all the more 
welcome, because this body of mine having come of a 
Kayastha family, I have become the target of attack of 
many sections. Nowadays we hear it from the lips of 
people of all castes in India that they are all full-blooded 
Aryans — only there is some difference of opinion amongst 
them about the exact percentage of Aryan blood in their 
veins, some claiming to have the full measure of it, while 
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otkeKS may have one ounce more or less than another — 
that is all. But in this they are all unanimous that their 
castes are all superior to the Kayastha h And it is also 
reported that they and the English race belong to the same 
stock — ^that they axe cousins-german to each other* and 
that they are not “natives.** And they have come to this 
country out of humanitarian principles* like the English. 
And such evil customs as child-marriage* polygamy, 
image-worship* the sutti, the Zenana-system and so forth 
have no place in their religion — but these have been in- 
troduced by the ancestors of the Kayasthas, and people 
of that ilk. Their religion also is of the same pattern as 
that of the English ! And their forefathers looked just 
like the English, only living under the tropical sun of India 
has turned them black f Now come forward with your 
pretensions, if you dare! “You are all natives/' the 
Government says. Amongst that mass of black, a shade 
deeper or lighter cannot be distinguished. The Govern- 
ment says, “They are all natives/* Now it is useless for 
you to dress yourselves after the English fashion. Your 
Europe^Ln hats etc., will avail you little henceforth. If you 
throw all the blame on the Hindus, and try to fraternise 
with the English, you would thereby come in for a greater 
share of cuffs and blows and not less. Blessings to you, 
O English Government! You have already become the 
favoured child of Fortune ; may your prosperity increase 
ever more ! We shall be happy once more to wear our 
loin-cloth and dhoti — the native dress. Through your 
grace we shall continue to travel from one end of the 
country to the other, bare-headed, and bare-footed* and 
heartily eat our habitual food of rice and dal with our 
fingers, right in the Indian fashion. Bless the Lord ! We 
had well nigh been tempted by Anglo-Indian fashions and 
been duped by its glamour. We heard it said that no 
sooner did we give up our native dress, native religion, 
and native manners and customs, than the English people 
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would take us on their shoulders and lionise us. And we 
were about to do so, when smack came the whip of the 
Englishman and the thud of British boots — and imme- 
diately men were seized by a panic and turned away, 
bidding good-bye to English ways, eager to confess their 
“native** birth. 

“TTie English ways we*d copy with such pains. 

The British boots did stamp out from our brains T* 
Blessed be the English Government ! May their throne be 
firm and their rule permanent. And the little tendency 
that remained in me for takii)g to European ways vanished, 
thanks to the Americans. 1 was sorely troubled by an 
overgrown beard, but no sooner did 1 peep into a hair- 
cutting saloon than somebody called out, “TTiis is no place 
for such shabby-looking people as you.*’ I thought that 
perhaps seeing me so quaintly dressed in turban and gerua 
cloak, the man was prejudiced against me. So I should 
go and buy an English coat and hat. 1 was about to do 
this when fortunately I met an American gentleman who 
explained to me that it was much better that 1 was dressed 
in my gerua cloak, for now the gentlemen would not take 
me amiss, bu( if 1 dressed in European fashion, everybody 
would chase me away. 1 met the same kind of treatment 
in one or two other saloons. After which I began the 
practice of shaving with my own hands. Once 1 was burn- 
ing with hunger, and went into a restaurant and asked for 
a particular thing, whereupon the man said, “We do not 
stock it.” “Why, it is there.” “Well, my good man, 
in plain language it means there is no place here for you 
to sit and take your meal.” “And why?” “Because no- 
body will eat at the same table with you, for he will be 
outcasted.*’ Then America began to look a'greeable to 
me, somewhat like my own caste-ridden country. Out 
with these di£Ferences of white and black, and this nicety 
about the proportion of Aryan blood among the “natives” ! 
How awkward it looks for slaves to be over-fastidious 
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'about pedigree I There was a Dom who used to say, 
won’t find an 3 ^here on earth a caste superior to 
ours. You must know we are Dom-m-m*8 !” But do you 
see the fun of it? The excesses about caste distinctions 
obtain most among peoples who are least honoured 
among mankind. 

Steamships are generally much bigger than sailing 
'ships. The steamships that ply across the Atlantic are 
just half as much bigger than the “Golconda.”*** The ship 
on which 1 crossed the Pacific from Japan was also very 
big. In the centre of the biggest ships are the first class 
compartments with some open space on either side ; then 
-comes the second class, flanked by the “steerage'* on 
either side. At one end are the sailors* and servants* 
-quarters. The steerage corresponds to the third class, in 
which very poor people go as passengers, as, for instance, 
those who are emigrating to America, Australia, etc. The 
accommodation for them is very small and the food is 
served not on tables but from hand to hand. Tliere id no 
steerage in ships which ply between England and India, 
but they take deck-p^l88engers. The open space between 
the first and second classes is used by them for sitting or 
sleeping purposes. But I did not notice a single deck- 
passenger bound for a long journey. Only in 1892, on my 
way to China, 1 found a number of Chinamen going as 
deck passengers from Bombay ^to Hongkong. 

During stormy weather, the deck-passengers sufler 
great inconvenience, and also to a certain extent at ports 
when the cargo is unloaded. Excepting in the hurricane- 
deck which is on top of all, there is a square opening 
in all other decks, through which cargo is loaded and un- 
loaded, at which times the deck-passengers are put to some 
trouble. Otherwise, it is very pleasant on the deck at night 

♦ A B. I. S. N. steamer in i/vhich Swami Vivekananda went 
to the West for the second time. 
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from Calcutta to Suez, and in summer, through Europe 
also. When the first and second class passengers are about 
to melt in their furnished compartments on account of the 
excessive heat, then the deck is almost a heaven in com-* 
parison. The second class in ships of this type is very un- 
comfortable. Only, in the ships of the newly started Ger- 
man Lloyd Company plying between Bergen, in Germany 
and Australia, the second class arrangements are excel- 
lent ; there are cabins even in the hurricane-deck, and food 
arrangements are almost on a par with those of the first 
class in the “Golconda/** That line touches Colombo on 
the way. 

In the “Golconda** there are only two cabins on the 
hurricane-deck, one on each side ; one is for the doctor, 
and the other was allotted to us. But owing to the 
excessive heat, we had to take shelter in the lower deck, 
for our cabin was just above the engine-room of the ship. 
Although the ship is made of iron, yet the passengers’ 
cabins are made of wood. And there are many holes 
along the top and bottom of the wooden walls of these, 
for the free passage of air. The walls are painted over 
with ivory-paint which has cost nearly £25 per room. 
There is a small carpet spread on the floor and against one 
of the walls are fixed two frameworks somewhat resem- 
bling iron bedsteads without legs, one on top of the other. 
Similarly on the opposite ^^all. Just opposite the entrance 
there is a wash-basin, over which there is a looking-glass, 
two bottles, and two tumblers for drinking water. Against 
the sides of each bed is attached a netting in brass frames, 
which can be fixed up to the wall and again lowered down, 
in it the passengers put their watch and other important 
personal necessaries before retiring. Below the lower bed- 
stead, there is room for storing the trunks and bags. The 
second class arrangements are on a similar plan, only the 
space is narrower and the furniture of an inferior quality. 
The shipping business is almost a monopoly of the English. 
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Therefore in the ships constructed by other nations also» 
the food arrangements, as well as the regulation of the 
time, have to be made in the Elnglish fashion, to suit the 
large number of English passengers in them. There are 
great differences between Emgland, France, Germany, and 
Russia, as regards food and time. Just as in our country, 
there are great differences between Bengal, Northern 
India, the Mahratta country and Gujarat. But these 
difiFerences are very little observed in the ships, because 
there, owing to a majority of English-speaking passengers, 
everything is being moulded after the Elnglish fashion. 

The Captain is the highest authority in a ship. For* 
merly the Captain used to rule in the ship in the high 
seas, punishing ofFenders, hanging pirates and so forth. 
Now he does not go so far, but his word is law on board 
a ship. Under him are four officers (or malima, in 
Indian vernacular). Then come four or five engineers, the 
chief engineer ranking equally with an officer and getting 
first class food. And there are four or five steersmen 
(sukanis, in Indian vernacular) who hold the helm by 
turns, — ^they are also Europeans. The rest, comprising 
the servants, the sailors and the coalmen are all Indians, 
and all of them Mohammedans ; Hindu sailors 1 saw only 
on the Bombay side, in P. & O. ships. The servants and 
the sailors are from Calcutta, while the coalmen belong 
to Elast Bengal ; the cooks also are Catholic Christians of 
East Bengal. There are four sweepers besides, whose 
duty it is to clear out dirty water from the compartments, 
make arrangements for bath and keep the latrines etc. 
clean and tidy. The Mohammedan servants and lascars do 
not take food cooked by Christians ; besides every day 
there are preparations of ham or bacon on board the ship. 
But they manage to set up some sort of privacy for them- 
selves. They have no objection to taking bread prepared 
in the ship's kitchen, and those servants from Calcutta 
who have received the “new light'* of civilisation, do not 
VII— 20 
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observe any restrictions in matters of food. There are 
three messes for the men, one for the servants, one for the 
sailors, and one for the coalmen. The company provides 
each mess with a cook and a servant ; every mess has 
got a separate place for cooking. A few Hindu passengers 
were going from Calcutta to Colombo, and they used to 
do their cooking in one of these kitchens after the servants 
had finished theirs. The servants draw their own drinking 
water. On every deck two pumps are fixed against the 
wrJl, one on each side :,the one is for sweet and the 
other for salt water, and the Mohammedans draw sweet 
Water from this for their own use. Those Hindus who 
have no objection to take pipe-water can very easily go on 
these ships to Elngland and elsewhere, observing all their 
'orthodoxy in matters of food and drink. They can get a 
kitchen, and drinking water free from the touch of any, 
and even the bathing water need not be touched by any- 
body else ; all kinds of food such as rice, pulse, vege- 
tables, fish, meat, milk and ghee, are avaUable on the 
ship, especially on these ships ^where mostly Indians are 
employed, to whom rice, pulse, radish, cabbage and 
potato, etc., have to be supplied every day. The one 
thing necessary is money. With money you can proceed 
anywhere alone, observing full orthodoxy. 

These Bengali servants are employed nowadays in 
almost all ships that ply between CtJcutta and Europe. 
They are gradually forming into a class by themselves. 
Several nautical terms also are being coined by them ; for 
instance, the captain is termed bariwaUah (landlord) ; the 
officer malim ; the mast 'dol’ ; a sail sarh ; bring down 
nrta ; raise habiah (heave), etc. 

The body of lascars and coalmen have each a head 
who is called aerang, under whom cure two or three 
■Hndcia, and under these come the lascars and coalmen. 

The head of the kf^anaamaa, or “bosrs*’, is the butler, 
over whom there is a European steward. The lascars 
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wash and cleanse the ship, throw or wind up the cables, 
aet down or lift the boats and hoist or strike sail (though 
this last is a rare occurrence in steamships) and do similar 
kind of work. The Serang and the Tindal are always 
moving about watching them and assisting in their work. 
The coalmen keep the fire steady in the engine-room ; 
their duty is to fight day and night with fire, and to keep 
the engines neat and clean. And it is no easy task to 
keep that stupendous engine and all its parts neat and 
tidy. The Serang and his assistant (or “Brother,” in the 
lascar's parlance) are from Calcutta and speak Bengali ; 
they look gentlemanly and can read and write, having 
studied in school ; they speak tolerable English also. 
The Serang has a son, thirteen years of age, who is a 
servant of the Captain and waits at his door as an orderly. 
Seeing these Bengali lascars, coalmen, servants and boys 
at work, the feeling of despair with regard to my country- 
men which 1 had, was much abated. How they are 
slowly developing their manhood, with a strong physique 
— how fearless yet docile! That cringing, sycophant 
attitude common to “natives” even the sweepers do not 
possess — ^what a transformation ! 

The Indian lascars do excellent work, without murmur, 
and go on a quarter of a European sailor’s pay. This has 
dissatisfied many in England, especially as many 
Europeans are losing their living thereby. They some- 
times set up an agitation. Having nothing else to say 
against them — ^for the lascars are smarter in work than 
Europeans — ^they only complain that in rough weather, 
Ayhen the ship is in danger, they lose all courage. Good 
God ! In actual circumstances, that infamy is found to be 
baseless. In times of danger, the European sailors freely 
drink through fear, and make themselves stupid and out of 
tise. Indian sailors never take a drop of liquor in their life 
and up to now, not one of them has ever shown cow»dice 
in times of great danger. Does the Indian soldier di^lay 
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any cowardice on the field of battle? No, but they must 
have leaders. An English friend of mine, named General 
Strong, was in India during the Sepoy Mutiny. He used to 
tell many stories about it. One day, in the course of con- 
versation, 1 asked him how it was that the sepoys who had 
enough of guns, ammunition and ..provisions at their dis- 
posal, and were also trained veterans, ceunc to suffer such 
a defeat. He replied that the leaders among them, 
instead of advancing forward, only kept shouting from a 
safe position in the rear, “Fight on, brave lads,” and so’ 
forth ; but unless the commemding officer goes ahead and 
faces death, the rank and file will never fight with heart. 
It is the same in every branch. “A captain must sacrifice 
his head." — If you can lay down your life for a cause, then 
only you can be a leader. But we all want to be leaders- 
without making the necessary sacrifice. And the result 
is zero — ^nobody listens to us I 

However much you may parade your descent from 
Aryan ancestors and sing the glories of 2mcient India day 
and night, and however much you may be strutting in tho 
pride of your birth, you, the upper classes of India, — do 
you think you are alive? You are but mummies ten 
thousand years old ! It is among those whom your ances- 
tors despised as “walking carrions” that the little of 
vitality there is still in India is to be found ; and it is you 
who are the real “walking corpses.” Yoiur houses, your 
furniture look like museum specimens, so lifeless and Euiti- 
quated they are ; - and even an eye-witness of your 
manners and customs, your movements and modes of life, 
is inclined to think he is listening to a grandmother’s tale f 
When, even after making a personal acquaintance with 
you, one returns home, one seems to think one had been 
to visit the paintin^^ in An art gallery ! In this world of 
Maya, you are the real illusions, the m3%tery, the real 
mirage in the desert, you, the upper classes of India I You 
represent the past tense, Muth all its varieties of form 
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jumbled into one. That one still seems to see you at the 
present time, is nothing but a nightmare brought on by 
indigestion. You are the void, the unsubstantial nonenti- 
ties of the future. Denizens of the dreamland, why are 
you loitering any longer ? Fleshless and bloodless skele- 
tons of the dead body of Past India that you are — ^why 
<do you not quickly reduce yourselves into dust and dis- 
appear in the air? Aye, in your bony fingers are some 
priceless rings of jewel, treasured up by your ancestors, 
and within the embrace of your stinking corpses ar4 pre- 
served a good many ancient treasure-chests. Up to now 
you have not had the opportunity to hand them over. Now 
nnder the British rule, in these days of free education and 
enlightenment, pass them on to your heirs, aye, do it as 
quickly as you can. You merge yourselves in the void 
and disappear, and let New India arise in your place. 
Let her arise — out of the peeisants* cottage, grasping the 
plough, out of the huts of the fisherman, the cobbler and 
the sweeper. Let her spring from the grocer’s shop, from 
beside the oven of the fritter-seller. Let her emanate 
from the factory, from marts and from markets. Let her 
amerge from the groves and forests, from hills and moun- 
tains. These common people have suffered oppression 
for thousands of years — suffered it without murmur, 
and as a result have got wonderful fortitude. They have 
suffered eternal misery, which has given them unflinching 
vitality. Living on a handful of grain they can con- 
vulse the world ; give them only half a piece of bread, 
and the whole world will not be big enough to contain 
their energy ; they are endowed with the inexhaustible 
vitality of a Redctavija.* And, besides, they have got the 
wonderful strength that comes of a pure and. moral life, 
which is not to be found anywhere else in the world. 
Buch peacefulness, such contentment, such love, such 

* A powerful demon mentioned in the Dprga Saptashati, every 
drop of whose blood produced another demon like him. 
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power of silent and incessant work, and suck manifesta- 
tion of lion's strength in times of action — where else will 
you find these 1 Skeletons of the Past, there, before you, 
are your successors, the India that is to be. Throw those 
treasure-chests of yours and those jewelled rings amongr 
them — as soon as you can ; and you — vanish into air, 
and be seen no more — only keep your ears open. Na 
sooner will you disappear than you will hear the inaugural 
shout of Renaissant India — wringing with the voice of a 
million thunders and reverberating throughout the universe 
— “Wah Guru Ki Fateh” — victory to the Guru ! 

CXir ship is now in the Bay of Bengal, which is report- 
ed to be very deep. The little of it that was shallow has 
been silted up by the Ganges crumbling the Himalayas 
and washing down the North-Western Provinces (U. P.). 
That alluvial region is our Bengal. There is no indica- 
tion of Bengal extending further beyond the Sunderbans. 
Some say that the Sunderbans were formerly the site of 
many villages and towns and were an elevated region. 
But many do not admit this now- However, the Sunder- 
bans and the northern part of the Bay of Bengal have 
been the scene of mariy historic events. These were the 
rendezvous of the Portuguese pirates; the king of Arakan 
made repeated attempts to occupy this region, and here 
also the representative of the Mogul Emperor tried his- 
best to punish the Portuguese pirates headed by Gonzales ; 
and this has frequently been the scene of many fights 
between the Christians, Moguls, Mugs and Bengalees. 

Hie Bay of Bengal is naturally rough, and to add ta 
this, it is the monsoon season, so our ship is rolling heavily.. 
But then, this is only the beginning and there is no know- 
ing what is to follow, as we are going to Madras. The 
greater part of Southern India belongs now to the Madras 
Presidency. What is diere in mere extent of land ? Even 
a desert, turns into heaven when it falls to the care of a 
fortunate owner. The unknown petty village of Madras^ 
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formerly called Chinnapattanam or Madraspattanam, was 
sold by the Raja of Chandragiri to a company of mer- 
chants. Then the English had their principal trade in Java, 
and Bantam was the centre of England's Asiatic trade. 
Madras and other Elnglish trade settlements in India were 
under the control of Bantam. Where is that Bantam 
now? And what developments that Madras has made! 
It is not the whole truth to say that fortune favours the 
enterprising man; behind there Ynust be the strength that 
comes of the Divine Mother. But I also admit that it is the 
enterprising men unto whom Mother gives strength. 

Madras reminds one of a typical South Indian pro- 
vince ; though even at the Jagannath Ghat of Calcutta, 
one can get a glimpse of the South by seeing the Orissa 
Brahmin with his border-shaven head and tufted hair, his 
variously painted forehead, the involuted slippers, in 
which only the toes may enter ; that nose irritated with 
snuff and with that habit of covering the bodies of their 
children with sandalpaste prints. The Gujarati Brahmin, 
the jet-black Maharashtra Brahmin, and the exceptionally 
fair, cat-eyed square-headed Brahmin of Konkan, — ^though 
all of them dress in the same way, and are all known as 
Deccanis, yet the typical southern Brahmin is to be found 
in Madras. That forehead covered over with the ample 
caste-mark of the Ramanuja sect — which to the uninitiated 
looks anything but sublime, (and whose imitation — the 
caste-mark of the Ramananda sect of Northern India — ^is 
hailed with many a facetious rhyme — and which com- 
pletely throws into the shade the custom prevailing in 
E^ngal among leaders of the Vaishnavitc sect, of fright- 
fully imprinting their whole body) ; that Telugu, Tamil, 
and Malayalam speech of which you won t understand a 
single syllable even if you hear it spoken for six years 
and in which there is a play of all possible varieties of 
‘r and ‘d’ sounds ; that eating of rice with ‘black-peppered 
dal soup* — each morsel of which sen^s a shiver through 
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the heart (so pungent and so acid I) ; that addition of 
margoaa leaves, oats, etc., by way of flavour, that taking 
of "rice-and-curd” etc., that bath with gingelly oil rubbed 
over the body, and the frying of fish in the same oil — ^with- 
out these how can one conceive the southern country? 

Again, the South has kept Hinduism alive during the 
Mohammedzm rule and even for some time previous to it. 
It was in the South thid Shankaracharya was born, among 
that caste who wear a tuft on the front of the head and 
eat food prepared with cocoanut oil ; this was the country 
that produced Ramanuja ; it was also the biirthplace of 
Madhva Muni. Modern Hinduism owes its allegiance to 
these alone. TThe Vaishnavas of the Chaitanya sect form 
merely a recension of the Madhva sect ; the religious 
reformers of the North such as'Kabir, Dadu, Nanak, and 
Ramsanehi, are all an echo of Shankaracharya ; there you 
find the disciples of Ramanuja occupying Ajodhya and 
other places. These Brahmins of the South do not 
recognise those of the North as true Brahmins, nor accept 
them as disciples, and even to the other day would not 
admit them to Sannyasa. The Madrassis even now 
occupy the principal seats of religion. It was in the South 
that when people of North India were hiding themselves 
in woods and forests, giving up their treasures, their house- 
hold deities, and wives and children, before the triumphant 
war-cry of Mohammedan invaders — ^the suzerainty of the 
iKing of Vidyanagar was established firm as ever, in the 
South, again, was born the wonderful Sayanacharya— the 
strength of whose arms, vanquishing the Mohammedans, 
kept King Bukka on his throne, whose wise coimsels gave 
stability to the Vidyanagar Kingdom, whose state-policy 
established Imting peace and prosperity in the Deccan, 
whose superhuman grains and extraordinary industry) 
produced the commentaries on the whole Vedas — and the 
product of whose wonderful sacrifice, renunciation, and 
resmgrohes was the Vedanta treatise named Panchadashi — 
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that Sannyasin Vidyaranya Muni or Sayana* was bom in 
this land. The Madras Presidency is the habitat of that 
"Tamil race whose civilisation was the most ancient, and 
a branch of whom, called the Sumerians, spread a vast 
civilisation on the banks of the Euphrates in very ancient 
times ; whose astrology, religious lore, morals and rites, 
etc., furnished the foundation for the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian civilisations ; and whose mythology was the source 
of the Christian Bible. Anothe^ branch of these Tamils 
spread from the Malabar coast and gave rise to the 
wonderful Elgyptian civilisation, and the Aryans also are 
indebted to this race in many respects. Their colossal 
temples in the South proclaim the triumph of the Veera 
3haiva and Veera Vaishnava sects. The great Vaishnava 
religion of India has also sprung from a Tamil Pariah — 
Shathakopa — “who was a dealer in winnowing-fans but 
was a Yogin all the while.’* And the Tamil Alwars or 
devotees still command the respect of the whole Vaishnava 
sect. Even now the study of the Dvaita, Vishishtadvaita 
and Advaita systems of Vedanta is cultivated more in 
South India than anywhere else. Even now the thirst for 
religion is stronger here than in any other place. 

In the night of the 24th June, our ship reached Madras. 
"Getting up from bed in the morning, I found that we were 
within the enclosed space of the Madras harbour. Within 
the harbour the water was still, but without, towering 
waves were roaring, which occasionally dashing against 
the harbour-wall were shooting up fifteen or twenty feet 
high into the far and breaking in a mass of foam. In 
front lay the well-known Strand Road of Madras. Two 
European Police Inspectors, a Madrassi Jamadar and a 
dozen Constables boarded our ship and told me with great 
courtesy that “natives” were not allowed to land on the 
jshore, but the Europeans were. A “native,” whoever he 

* According to some, Sayana, the commentator oi the Vodas. 
was the brother of Vidyaranya Muni. 
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might be, was of such dirty habits that there was every 
chance of his carrying plague germs about ; but the 
Madrassis had asked for a special permit for me, which 
they might obtain. By degrees the Madrassi friends began 
to come near our vessel on boats in small groups. As all 
contact was strictly forbidden, we^ could only speak from 
the ship, keeping some space between. 1 found all my 
friends — Alasinga, Biligiri, Narasimachary, Dr. Nanjunda 
Row, Kidi and others on the boats. Basketfuls of 
mangoes, plantains, cocoanuts, cooked rice-and-curd, and 
heaps of sweet and salt delicacies, etc., began to come 
in. Gradually the crowd thickened — men, women and 
children, and boats everywhere. I found also Mr. Chamier, 
my English friend who had come out to Madras 
as a barrister'-at-Iaw. Ramakrishnananda and Nirbhaya- 
nanda made some trips near to the ship. They insisted 
on staying on the boat the whole day in the hot sun, and 
I had to remonstrate with them, when they gave up the 
idea. And as the news of my not being permitted to land 
got abroad, the crowd of bos^s began to increase still 
more. I, too, began to feel exhaustion from leaning 
against the railings too long. Then I bade farewell to 
my Madrassi friends and entered my cabin. Alasinga 
got no opportunity to consult me about the Brahmavadin 
and the Madras work ; so he was going to accompany me 
to Colombo. The ship left the harbour in the evening, 
when I heard a great shout, and peeping through the 
cabin-window 1 foi^nd that about a thousand Madrassi 
men, women, and children who had been sitting on the 
harbour-walls, gave this farewell shout when the ship 
started. On a joyous occasion the Madrassis, also, like 
the Bengalis, make the peculiar sound with the tongue 
known as the fiu/u. 

It took us four days to go from Madras to Ceylon. 
Thliit rising and heaving of waves which had commenced 
fibiii the mouth of the Ganges began to increase as we 

i % • 
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advanced^ and after we had left Madras it increased still 
more. The ship began to roll heaviljr. and the passengers 
felt terribly sea-sick, and so did the two Bengali boys. 
One of them was certain he was going to die, and we 
had to console him with great difficulty, assuring him that 
there was nothing to be afraid of, as it was quite a 
common experience and nobody ever died of it. The 
second class, again, was right over the screw of the ship. 
The two Bengalee lads, being natives, were put into a 
cabin almost like a black -hole, where neither air nor light 
had any access. So the boys could not remain in the room, 
and on the deck the rolling was terrible. Again, when the 
prow of the ship settled into the hollow of a wave and the 
stern was pitched up, the screw rose clear out of the water 
and continued to wheel in the air, giving a tremendous 
jolting to the whole vessel. And the second class then 
shook as when a rat is seized by a cat and shaken. 

However, this was the monsoon season. The more 
the ship would proceed westwards, the more gale and 
wind she would have to encounter. The Madrassis had 
given plenty of fruits, the greater part of which, and the 
sweets, and rice-and-curd, etc., 1 gave to the boys. 
Alasinga had hurriedly bought a ticket and boarded the 
ship bare-footed. He says he wears shoes now and then. 
Ways and manners differ in different countries. In Europe 
it is a great shame on the part of ladies to show their feet, 
but they feel no delicacy in exposing half their bust. In 
our country, the head must be covered by all means, no 
matter if the rest of the body is well-covered or not. 
Alasinga, editor of the Brahmavadin, who is a Mysore 
Brahmin of the Ramanuja sect, having a fondness for 
rasam* with shaven head and forehead over-spread with 
the caste-mark of the Tengale? sect, hats brought with him 
with great care, as his provision for the voyage, two small 

* Pungent and sour d&l soup. 
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"bundles, in one of which there is fried flattened rice, and 
in another popped rice and fried peas ! His idea is to live 
upon these during the voyage to Ceylon, so that his caste 
may remain intact. Alasinga had been to Ceylon once 
before, at which his caste-people tried to put him Into 
.some trouble, without success. That is a saving feature 
in the caste-system of India — ^if one's caste-people do not 
object, no one else has any right to say anything against 
him. And as for the South India castes — some consist of 
five hundred souls in all, some seven hundred, or at most 
a thousand, and so circtunscribed is their limit that for 
want of any other likely bride, one marries his sister’s 
daughter I When radlways were first introduced in Mysore, 
the Brahmins who went from a distance to see the trains 
were out-casted I However, one rarely finds men like our 
Alasinga in this world — one so unselfish, so hard-working 
and devoted to his Guru, and such an obedient disciple 
is indeed very rare on earth. A Madrassi by birth, with 
his head shaven so as to leave a tuft in the centre, bare- 
footed, and wearing the dhoti^ he got into the first class : 
he was strolling now and then on the deck and when 
hungry, was chewing some of the popped rice and peas ! 
The ship’s servants generally take all Madrassis to be 
Chettis (merchants) and say that they have lots of money, 
but will not spend a bit of it on either dress or food ! But 
the servants are of opinion that in our company 
Alasinga’s purity as a Brahmin is getting contaminated. 
And it is true— 'for the Madrassis lose much of their caste- 
rigours through contact with us. 

Alasinga did not feel sea-sick. Brother T — felt a little 
trouble at the beginning but is now all right. So the four 
da 3 ^ passed in various pleasant talks and gossip. In front 
of us is Colombo. Here we have Sinhal— Lanka. Sri 
Ramachandra crossed over to Lanka by building a bridge 
adj^^ and conq^red Ravana, her King. Well, I have 
the bridge, and also, in the palace of the Setupati 
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Maharaja of Ramnad, the stone slab on which Bhagavan 
Ramachandra installed his ancestor as Setupati for the first 
time. But the Buddhist Ceylonese of these sophisticated 
times will not admit this. They say that in their country 
there is not even a tradition to indicate it. But what 
matters their denial? Are not our **old books" authorities 
enough? Then again, they call their country Sinhal and 
will not term it Lanka* — and how should they? There 
is no piquancy either in their wolds, or in their work, or in 
their nature, or in their appearance 1 Wearing gowns, 
with plaited hair, and in that a big comb — quite a feminine 
appearance ! Again, they have slim, short and tender 
woman-like bodies. These — the descendants of Ravana 
and Kumbhakarna I Not a bit of it ! Tradition says> 
they hfive migrated from Bengal — and it was well done. 
That new type of people who are springing in Bengal — 
dressed like women, speaking in soft and delicate accents, 
walking with a timid, faltering gait, unable to look any one 
in the face and from their very birth given to writing love 
poems and suffering the pangs of separation from their 
beloved — ^well, why do they not go to Ceylon, where they 
will find their fellows ! Are the Government asleep ? The 
other day they created a great row trsdng to capture some 
people in Puri. Why, in the metropolis itself are many 
worth seizing and packing oS ! 

There was a very naughty Bengali Prince named 
Vijoy Singh who queurrelled with his father, and getting 
.together a few more fellows like him set sail in a ship and 
finally came upon the Island of Ceylon. That country was 
then inhabited by an aboriginal tribe whose descendants 
are now known as the Bedouins. The aboriginzd king- 
received him very cordially and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. There he remained quietly for some time, when 
one night, conspiring wth his wife, with a number of 
fellows, he took the king and his noUes by surpr^;, and 
* Means also ‘'Chillies** in Bengal. 
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massacred them. Then Vijoy Singh ascdnded the throne 
of Ceylon. But his wickedness did not end here. After 
a time he got tired of his aboriginal queen, and got more 
men and mpre girls from India and himself married a girl 
named Anuradha, discarding his first aboriginal wife. 
Then he began to extirpate the whole race of the abori- 
gines, almost all of whom were killed, leaving only a small 
remnant who are still to be met with in the forests and 
jungles. In this way Lanka came to be called Sinhal and 
became, to start with, a colony of Bengali ruffians! 

In course of time, under the regime of Emperor Asoka 
his fon Mahinda and his daughter Sanghamitta, who had 
taken the vow of Sannyasa, came to the Island of Ceylon 
as religious missionaries. Reaching there they found the 
people had grown quite barbarous, and, devoting their 
whole lives, they brought them back to civilisation as far 
as possible ; they framed good moral laws for them and 
converted them to Buddhism. Soon the Ceylonese grew 
very staunch Buddhists, and built a great city in the centre 
of the island and called it Anui^adhapuram. The sight of 
the remains of this city strikes one dumb even to-day — 
huge stupas, and dilapidated stone buildings extending for 
miles and miles are standing to this day ; and a great part 
of it is overgrown with jungles which have not yet been 
cleared. Shaven-^headed monks and nuns with the begging 
bowl in hand and clothed in yellow robes, spread all over 
Ceylon. In places colossal temples were reared containing 
huge figures of Buddha in meditation, of Buddha preaching 
the Law, and of Buddha in a reclining posture- — entering 
into Nirvana. And the Ceylonese, out of mischief, painted 
on the walls of the temples the supposed state of things 
in Purgatory — ^ome are being thrashed by ghosts, some 
are being s^wed, some burnt, some fried in hot oil and 
tome being flayed~altogether a hideous spectacle ! Who 
could /know that in this religion which preached **non- 
injmry as the highest virtue’’ there would be room for such 
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things! Such is the case in China, too, so also in Japan. 
While preaching non-killing so much in theory, they 
provide for such an array of punishments as curdles up 
one*s blood to see. Once a thief broke into the house of 
a man of this non-killing type. The boys of the house 
caught hold of the thief and were giving him a sound 
beating. The master hearing a great row came out on 
the upper balcony and after making enquiries shouted out, 
“Cease from beating, my boys^ Don’t beat him. Non- 
injury is the highest virtue.” The fraternity of junior non- 
killers stopped beating and asked the master what they 
were to do with the thief. The master ordered, “Put him 
in a bag, and throw him into water.” The thief, much 
obliged at this humane dispensation, with folded hands 
said, “Oh! How great is the master’s compassion!” 
I had heard that the Buddhists were very quiet people 
and equally tolerant of all religions. Buddhist preachers 
come to Calcutta and abuse us with choice epithets, 
although we offer them enough respect. Once 1 was 
preaching at Anuradhapuram among the Hindus — not 
Buddhists — ^and that in an open maidan, not on anybody’s 
property — ^when a whole host of Buddhist monks and 
laymen, men and women, came out beating drums and 
cymbals and set up an awful uproa^r. The lecture had 
to stop, of course, and there was the imminent risk of 
bloodshed. With great difficulty I had to persuade the 
Hindus that we at any rate might practise a bit of non- 
injury, if they did not. Then the matter ended peacefully. 

Gradually Tamilian Hindus from the north began 
slowly to migrate into Ceylon. The Buddhists, finding 
themselves in untoward circumstances, left their capital 
to establish a hill-station called Kandy, which, too, the 
Tamilians wrested from them in a short time and placed 
a Hindu king on the throne. Then came hordes ‘pf 
Europeans — ^the Spahiards, the Portuguese, and the Dutch. 
Lastly the English have made themselves kings. 'The 
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royal family of Kandy have been dent to Tanjore, where 
they are living on pension and madgutanni rasam. 

, In northern Ceylon there is a great majority of Hindus^ 
while in the southern part, Buddhists and hybrid Eurasians 
of different types preponderate. The principal seat of the 
Buddhists is Colombo, the present,, capital, and that of the 
Hindus is Jaffna. Tlie restrictions of caste are here much 
less than in India ; the Buddhists have a few in marriage 
affairs, but none in matters of food, in which respect the 
Hindus observe some restrictions. All the butchers of 
Ceylon were formerly Buddhists ; now their number is 
decreasing owing to the revival of Buddhism. Most of the 
Buddhists are now changing their anglicised titles for native 
ones. All the Hindu castes have mixed together and 
formed a single Hindu caste, in which, like the Punjabi 
Jats, one can marry a girl of any caste — even a European 
girl at that. The son goes into a temple, puts the sacred 
trilinear mark on the forehead, utters “Shiva, Shiva,” and 
becomes a Hindu. The husband may be a Hindu, while- 
the wife is a Christian. The Christian rubs some sacred 
ash on the forehead, utters Namah Parvatipaiaye 
(salutation to Shiva) and he straightway becomes a Hindu. 
This is what has made the Christian missionaries so crosa 
with you. Since your coming into Ceylon, many Christians, 
putting sacred ash on their head and repeating 
“Salutation to Shiva,” have become Hindus and gone back 
to their caste. Advaitavada and Veera-Shaivavada are the 
prevailing religions here. In place of the word ‘Hindu’ 
one has to say ‘Saiva.’ The religious dance and Sankirtana 
which Sri Chaitanya introduced into Bengal had their 
origin in the South, among the Tamil race. The Tamil of 
Ceylon is pure Tamil and the religion of Ceylon is equally 
pure Tamil religion. That ecstatic chant of a hundred 
thousand men, and dieir singing of devotional hymns to 
Shiva, the noise of a thousand mridangas* with the metallic 

* A kind of Indian drum. 
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sound of big cymbals, and the frenzied dance of these 
ash-covered, red-eyed athletic Tamilians with stout 
rosaries of Rudraksha beads on their neck, looking just 
like the great devotee, Hanuman — you can form no idea 
of these, unless you personally see the phenomenon. 

Our Colombo friends had procured a permit for our 
landing, so we landed and met our friends there. Sir 
Coomara Swami Is the foremost man among the Hindus : 
his wife is an English lady, and his son is barefooted and 
wears the sacred ashes on his forehead. Mr. Arunachalam 
and other friends came to meet me. After a long time 
I partook of madgutanni and the king-cocoanut. They 
put some green cocoanuts into my cabin. 1 met Mrs. 
Higgins and visited her boarding school for Buddhist 
girls. I also visited the monastery and school of our old 
acquaintance, the Countess of Cano vara. TTie Countess’ 
house is more spacious and furnished than Mrs. Higgins . 
The Countess has invested her own money, whereat 
Mrs. Higgins has collected the money by begging. The 
Countess herself wears a gerua cloth after the mode of the 
Bengali sari. The Ceylonese Buddhists have taken a 
great fancy to this fashion, I found. 1 noticed carriage after 
carriage of women, all wearing the same Bengali sari. 

The principal place of pilgrimage for the Buddhists is 
the Dalada Maligawa, or Tooth-temple, at Kandy, which 
contains a tooth of Lord Buddha. The Ceylonese say it 
was at first in the Jagannath Temple at Puri and after 
many vicissitudes has reached Ceylon, where also ther^ , 
was no little trouble over it. Now it is lying safe. The. 
Ceylonese have kept good historical records of themselves, 
not like thqse of ours — merely cock and bull stories. And 
the Buddhist scriptures also are well preserved here in the 
ancient Magadhi dialect. From here the Buddhist religion 
has spread to Burma, Siam and other countries. The’ 
Ceylonese Biuddhists recognise only Shakyamuni mention- 
ed in their scriptures and try to follow his precepts. They 

VII— 21 
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do not, like the people of Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, Ladak, 
China, and Japtm, worship Shiva and do not know the 
worship with m 3 rstical Mantrams of such goddesses eis 
Tara Devi and so forth. But they believe in possession by 
spirits and things of that sort. The Buddhists have now 
split into two schools, the Northern and the Southern ; the 
Northern school calls itself the Mahayana, and the 
Southern school, comprising the Ceylonese, Burmese, 
Siamese, etc., Hinayana. The Mahayana branch only 
worships Buddha in name ; their real worship is of Tara 
Devi and of Avalokiteshwara (whom the Japanese, Chinese 
and Korians call Kwanyin) ; and there is much use of 
various cryptic rites and Mantrams. The Tibetans are the 
real demons of Shiva. They all worship Hindu gods, play 
the Damaru,* keep human skulls, blow horns made of the 
bones of dead monks, are much given to wine and meat, 
and are always exorcising evil spirits and curing diseases 
by means of mystical incantations. In China and Japan, 
on the walls of all the temples I have observed various 
monosyllabic Mantrams writtei\ in big gilt letters, which 
approach the Bengali characters so much that you can 
easily make out the resemblance. 

Alasinga returned to Madrais from Colombo, and we 
also got on board our ship, with presents of some lemons 
from the orchard of Coomara Swami, some king- 
cocoanuts, and two bottles of syrup, etc. (The god 
Kartikeya has various names, such as Subrahmanya, 
iCumara Swami, etc. ; in the South the worship of this 
god is much in vogue ; they call Kartikeya an incarnation 
of the sacred formula “Om.”) 

The ship left Colombo in the morning of 25th June. 
Now we have to encounter full monsoon conditions. The 
more our ship is advancing, the more is the storm increas- 
ing ^nd the louder is the wind howling — ^there is ince^ant 


* A tabor shaped like an hour-glass. 
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raitl* suid enveloping darkness ; huge waves are dashing 
on the ship 8 deck with a terrible noise » so that it is 
impossible to stay on the deck. The dining table has been 
divided into small squares by means of wood partitions^ 
placed lengthwise and breadthwise, called fiddle, out 
of which the food articles are jumping up. The ship is 
creaking, as if it were going to break to pieces. The 
Captain says, “Well, this year's monsoon seems to be un- 
usually rough.” The Captain is a very interesting person, 
and has spent many years in the Chinese Sea and Indian 
Ocean ; a very entertaining fellow, very clever in telling 
cock and bull stories. Numerous stories of pirates — how 
Chinese coolies used to kill a ship's officers, loot the whole 
ship and escape — and other stories of that ilk he is 
narrating. And there is nothing else to do, for reading or 
writing is out of the question in such heavy rolling. It is 
extremely difficult to sit inside the cabin ; the window has 
been shut for fear of the waves getting in. One day 
Brother T — kept it slightly ajar and a fragment of a wave 
entered and flooded the whole cabin ! And who can 
describe the heaving and tossing on the deck ! Amid such 
coiiditions, you must remember, the work for your 
Udbodhan is going on to a certain extent. 

There are two Christian missionary passengers on our 
ship, one of whom is an American, with a family — a very 
^ood man, named Bogesh. He has been married seven 
years, and his children number half-a-dozen. The servants 
call it God's special grace — though the children perhaps, 
feel differently. Spreading a shabby bed on the deck, 
Mrs. Bogesh makes all the children lie on it and goes 
away. They make themselves dirty and roll on the deck, 
<^rying aloud. The passengers on the deck are always 
nervous, and cannot walk about on the deck, lest they 
niight tread on any of Bogesh's children. Making the 
youngest baby lie in a square basket with high sides, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bogesh sit in a comer for four hours. 
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huddled together. One finds it hard to appreciate your 
European civilisation. If we rinse our mouth or wash our 
teeth in public — they say it is barbarous, these things 
ought to be done in private. All right, but I put it to you, 
if it is not also decent to avoid such acts as the one above 
referred to, in public. And you run after this civilisation ! 
However you cannot understand what good Protestantism 
has done to North Europe, unless you see the Protestant 
clergy. If the ten crores of English people die, and only 
the priests survive, in twenty years another ten crores will 
be raised ! 

Owing to the rolling of the ship most of the passengers 
are suffering from headache. A little girl named Tootle is 
accompanying her father ; she has lost her mother. Our 
Nivedita has become a mother to Tootle and Bogesh’s 
children. Tootle has been brought up in Mysore with her 
father who is a planter. I asked her, “Tootle, how are 
you?” She replied, “This Bungalow is not good and rolls 
very much, which makes me sick.” To her every house 
is a bungalow. One sickly child of Bogesh suffers specially 
from want of care ; the poor thing is rolling on the wooden 
deck the whole day. The old Captain now and then 
comes out of his cabin and feeds him with some soup 
with a spoon, and pointing to his slender legs says, 
“What a sickly child — how sadly neglected!” 

Many desire eternal happiness. But if happiness 
were eternal, misery also would be eternal, just think of 
that. Could we in that case have ever reached Aden I 
Fortunately neither happiness nor misery is eternal ; there- 
fore in spite of our six days’ journey being prolonged into 
fourteen ^^ys, and our buffeting terrible wind and rain 
night and day, we at last did reach Aden. The more we 
were ahead of Colombo, the more the storm and rain 
increased, the sky became a lake, and the wind and the 
waved grew fierce — and it was almost impossible for the 
ship to proceed, breasting such wind and wave, and her 
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-speed was h^ved. Near the island of Socotra, the mon- 
soon was at its worst. I'he Captain remarked that this 
was the centre of the monsoon, and that if we could pass 
this, we should gradually reach calmer waters. And so 
we did. And this nightmare also ended. 

In the evening of the 8th, we reached Aden. No one, 
white or black, is allowed to land, neither is any cargo 
allowed into the ship. And there are not many things 
worth seeing here. You have^ only barren stretches of 
sand, bearing some resemblance to Rajputana, and tree- 
less, verdureless hills. In between the hills there are forts 
and on the top are the soldiers* barracks. In front are the 
hotels and shops arranged in the form of a crescent, which 
are discernible from the ship. Many ships are lying in 
anchor. One English, and one German man-of-war came 
in ; the rest are either cargo or passenger ships. 1 had 
visited the town last time. Behind the hills are the native 
barracks and the bazar. A few miles from there, there are 
big pits dug into the sides of the hills, where the rain-water 
accumulates. Formerly that was the only source of water. 
Now by means of an apparatus they distil the sea-water 
and get good fresh water, which, however, is very dear. 
Aden is just like an Indian town — with its large percentage 
of Indian civil and military population. There are a good 
many Parsi shopkeepers and Sindhi merchants. Aden is 
a very ancient place — the Roman Emperor Constantius 
sent a batch of missionaries here to preach Christianity. 
Then the Arabs rose and killed these Christians, where- 
upon the Roman Emperor asked the King of Abyssinia — 
long a Christian country — to punish them. The Abyssinian 
King sent an army and severely punished the Arabs of 
Aden. Afterwards Aden passed into the hands of the 
Samanidi Kings of Persia. It is they who are reputed to 
have first excavated those caves for the accumulation of 
water. Then, after the rise of Mohammedanism, Aden 
passed into the hands of the Arabs. After a certain time. 
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a Portuguese general made ineffectual attempts to cap'- 
ture the place. Then the Sultan of Turkey made the 
place a naval base with the object of expelling the 
Portuguese from the Indian Ocean. 

Again it passed into the possession of the neighbouring 
Arabian ruler. Afterwards, the Elnglish purchased it and 
of it built the present town. Now the warships of all the 
powerful nations arc; cruising all over the world, and every- 
one wants to have a voice in every trouble that cuises in 
any part of it. Every nation wants to safeguard its 
supremacy, political interest and commerce. Hence they 
are in need of coal every now and then. As it would not 
be possible to get a supply of coal from an enemy country 
in times of war, every Power wants to have a coaling 
Station of its own. The best sites have been already occu- 
pied by the English ; the French have come in for the next 
best ; and after them the other Powers of Europe have 
secured, and are securing, sites for themselves either by 
force or by purchase, or by friendly overture. The Suer 
Canal is now the link between Europe and Asia, and it is 
qnder the control of the French. Consequently the Elnglish 
have made their position very strong at Adchi, and the 
other Powers also have each made a site for themselves 
along the Red Sea. Sometimes this rage for land brings 
disastrous consequences. Italy, trodden under foreign 
feet for seven centturies, stood on her legs, after enormous 
difficulties. But immediately effter doing this, she began 
to think a lot of heinself and became ambitious of foreign 
conquest. In Europe no nation can seize a bit of land 
belonging to another ; for all the Powers would unite to 
crush the usuQier. In Asia also, the big Powers — ^the 
English, Russians, French, and Dutch — ^have left little 
space unoccupied. Now there remained only a few bits of 
Africa, and thither Italy directed her attention. First she 
tried in North Africa, where she met with opposition from 
the French and desisted, llien the English gave her a 
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piece of land on the Red Sea, with the ulterior object that 
from that centre Italy might absorb the Abyssinian terri- 
tory. Italy, too, came on with art army. But the 
Abyssinian King, Manalik, gave her such a beating that 
Italy found it difficult to save herself by fleeing from 
Africa. Besides, Russian and Abyssinian Christianity 
being, as is alleged, very much alike, the Russian Czar is 
an ally of the Abyssinians at bottom^ 

Well, our ship is now passing through the Red Sea, 
The missionary said, “This is the Red Sea, which the 
Jewish leader Moses crossed on foot with his followers. 
And the army which the Egyptian King Pharaoh sent for 
their capture was drowned in the sea, the wheels of their 
war-chariots having stuck in the mud“ — like Kama in the 
Mahabharata story. He further said that this could now 
be proved by modern scientific reasons. Nowadays in 
every country it has become a fashion to support the 
miracles of religion by scientific argument. My friend, 
if these phenomena were the outcome of natural forces, 
where then is there room for their intervention of your god 
‘Yave* ? A great dilemma I — If they are opposed to 
science, those miracles are mere myths, and your religion 
is false. And even if they are borne out by science, the 
glory of your god is superfluous, and they are just like any 
other natural phenomena. To this. Priest Bogesh replied, 
“I do not know all the issues involved in it, I simply 
belieVe.’* This is all right--one can tolerate that. But 
then there is a party of men, who are very clear in criti- 
cising others* views and bringing forward arguments 
against them, but where they themselves^ are concerned, 
they simply say, “I only believe, my mind testifies to their 
veracity.’* These are simply unbearable. Pooh ! What 
weight has their intellect ? Absolutely nothing ! They 
are very quick to label the religious beliefs of others ats 
superstitious, especially those which have been condemned 
by the Europeans, while in their own case they concoct 
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some fantastic notions of Godhead and are beside them- 
selves with emotions over them. 

, The ship is steadily sailing north. The borders of 
this Red Sea were a great centre of ancient civilisation. 
There, on the other side, are the deserts of Arabia, and 
on this — ^Egypt. This is that ancient Egypt. Thousands 
of years ago, these Egyptians starting from Punt (probably 
Malabar) crossed the Red Sea, and steadily extended their 
kingdom till they reached Egypt. Wonderful was the 
expansion of their power, their territory and their civilisa- 
tion. The Greeks were the disciples of these. The 
wonderful mausoleums of their kings, the Pyramids, with 
figures of the Sphinx, and even their dead bodies are 
preserved to this day. Here lived the ancient Egyptian 
peoples, with curling hair and ear-rings, and wearing snow- 
white dhotis without one end being tucked up behind. 
This is Egypt— the memorable stage where the Hyksos, 
the Pharaohs, the Persian Emperors, Alexander the Great, 
and the Ptolemies, and the Roman and Arab conquerors 
played their part. So many centuries ago, they left their 
history inscribed in great detail in hieroglyphic characters 
on papyrus paper, on stone slabs and on the sides of 
earthen vessels. 

This is the land where Isis was worshipped and 
Horus flourished. According to these ancient Egyptians, 
when a man dies, his.^ubtle body moves about, but any 
injury done to the dead body affects the subtle body, and 
the destruction of the former means the total annihilation 
of the latter. Hence they took so much pains to preserve 
the corpse. Hence the pyramids of the kings and 
emperors. What devices, how much labour — alas all 
in vain ! Liired by the treasures, robbers have dug into 
the pyramids, and penetrating the mysteries of the 
labyrinths, have stolen the royal bodies. Not now— rit 
was the work of the ancient Elgyptians themselves. Some 
five or six centuries ago, these desiccated mummies the 
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Jewish and Arab physicians looked upon as possessing 
^reat medicinal virtues and prescribed them for patients 
all over Europe. To this day, perhaps, it is the genuine 
*‘Mumia’* of Unani and Hakimi methods of treatment! 

Emperor Asoka sent preachers to this Egypt during 
the reign of the Ptolemy dynasty. ' They used to preach 
religion, cure diseases, live on vegetable food, lead celi- 
bate lives and make Sannyasin disciples. They came to 
found many sects — the Therapeutae, Essenes, Mani- 
chseans, and the like ; from which modern Christianity has 
sprung. It was Egypt that became, during the Ptolemaic 
rule, the nursery of all learning. Here was that city of 
Alexandria, famous all over the world for its university, 
its library and its literati — that Alexandria which, falling 
into the hands of illiterate, bigoted and vulgar Chris- 
tians suffered destruction, with its library burnt to ashes 
and learning stamped out ! Finally, the Christians killed 
the lady savant, Hypatia, subjected her dead body to all 
sorts of abominable insult, and dragged it through the 
streets, till every bit of flesh was removed from the bones ! 

And to the south lie the deserts of Arabia — ^the mother 
of heroes. Have you evfer seen a Bedouin Arab, with a 
cloak on, and a big kerchief tied on his head with a bunch 
of woollen strings ?-^That gait, that pose of standing, and 
that look, you will find in no other country. From head 
to foot emanates the freedom of open unconfined desert 
air — there you have the Arab. When the bigotry of the 
Christians and the barbarity of the Goths extinguished the 
ancient Greek and Roman civilisation, when Persia was 
trying to hide her internal putrefaction by adding layer 
after layer of gold-leaf upon it, when, in India, the sun 
x>f splendour of Pataliputra and Ujjain had set, leaving 
aome illiterate, tyrant kings to rule over her, and the cor- 
ruptions of dreadful obscenities and the worship of lust 
festering within—when such was the state of the world. 
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this insignificant, semi-brutal Arab race spread like light- 
ning over its surface. 

There you see a steamer coming from Mecca, with a 
Cargo of pilgrims ; behold — the Turk in Eluropean dress, 
the Egsrptian in half-European costume, the Syrian 
Mussalman in Iranian attire, and |he real Arab wearing a 
cloth reaching down the knee. Before the time of Moham- 
med, it was the custom to circumambulate round the 
Kaba temple in a state of nudity ; since his time they have 
to wrap roimd a cloth. It is for this reason, that our 
Mohammedans unloose the strings of their trousers, and 
let their cloth hang down to the feet. Gone are those 
days for the Arabs. A continual influx of Kaffir, Sidi and 
Abyssinian blood hzis changed their physique, energy and 
all — the Arab of the desert is completely shorn of his 
former glory. Those that live in the north are peaceful 
citizens of the Turkish State. But the Christian subjects 
of the Sultan hate the Turks and love the Arabs. They 
say that the Arabs are amenable to education, become 
gentlemen, and are not so troublesome, while the real 
Turks oppress the Christians very much. 

Though the desert is very hot, that heat is not 
enervating. There is no further trouble if you cover your 
body and head against it. Dry heat is not only not 
enervating, on the contrary it has a marked toning effect. 
The people of Rajputana, Arabia and Africa are illus- 
trations of this. In certain districts of Marwar, men, 
cattle, horses and all are strong and of great stature. It 
is a joy to look at the Arabs and Sidis. Where the heat 
is moist, as in Bengal, the body is very much enervated 
and every anim^ is weak. 

The very naipe of the Red Sea strikes terror into the 
hearts of the passengers — it is so dreadfully hot, specially 
in summer, as it is now. Everyone is seated on the deck 
and recounts a story of , some terrible accident, according 
to his knowledge. The Captain has outbidden them all. 
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He says that a few days ago a Chinese man-of-war was 
passing through the Red Sea, and her Captain and eight 
sailors who worked in the coal-room died of heat* 

Indeed, those who work in the coal-room have in the 
first place to stand in a pit of fire, and then there is the 
terrible heat of the Red Sea. Sometimes they run mad, 
rush up to the deck, plunge into the sea, and are drowned; 
or sometimes they die of heat in the engine-room itself. 

These stories were enough> to throw us out of our 
wits, nearly. But fortunately we did not experience so 
much heat. TTie breeze, instead of being a south-wind, 
continued to blow from the north, and it was the cool 
breeze of the Mediterranean. 

On the 14th of July the steamer cleared the Red Sea 
and reached Suez. In front is the Suez Canal. The 
steamer has cargo for Suez. Well, Egypt is now under a 
visitation of plague, and possibly we are also carrying its 
germs. So there is the risk of contagion on both sides. 
Compared with the precautions taken here against mutual 
contact, well, those of our country are as nothing. The 
goods have to be unloaded, but the coolie of Suez must 
not touch the ship. It meant a good deal of extra trouble 
for the ship’s sailors. They have to serve as coolies, lift 
up the cargo by means of cranes and drop it, without 
touching, on the Suez boats which carry it ashore. The 
agent of the Company has come near the ship in a small 
launch, but he is not allowed to board her. From the 
launch he is talking with the Captain who is in his ship. 
You must know this is not India, where the white man is 
beyond the plague regulations and all — ^here is the begin- 
ning of Europe. And all this precaution is taken lest the 
rat-bome plague finds an entrance into this heaven. The 
incubation period of plague-germs is ten days ; hence the 
quarantine for ten days. We have however passed that 
period, so the disaster has been averted for us. But we 
shall be quarantined for ten days more if we but touch 
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any Eg 3 rptiah. In that case no passengers will be landed 
either at Naples or at Marseilles. Therefore every kind 
of work is being done from a distance, free from contact. 
Consequently it will take them the whole day to unload 
the cargo in this slow process. The ship can easily cross 
the Canal in the night, if she be ^provided with a search- 
light ; but if that is to be fitted, the Suez people will have 
to touch the ship — there, you have ten days’ quarantine. 
She is therefore not to start in the night, and we must 
remain as we are in this Suez harbour for twenty-four 
hours 1 This is a very beautiful natural harbour, sur- 
rounded almost on three sides by sandy mounds and 
hillocks, and the water also is very deep. There are 
innumerable fish and sharks swimming in it. Nowhere- 
else on earth are sharks in such plenty as in this port 
and in the port of Sydney, in Australia — ^they are ready 
to swallow men at the slightest opportunity ! Nobody 
dares to descend into the water. Men, too, on their part 
are dead against the snakes and sharks, and never let slip 
an opportunity to kill them. 

In the morning, even before breakfast, we came to 
learn that big sharks were moving about behind the ship. 

1 had never before an opportunity to see live sharks — 
the last time I came, the ship called at Suez for only a 
very short time, and that too, close to the town. As soon 
as we heard of the sharks, we hastened to the spot. The 
second class was at the stern of the ship, and from its 
deck, crowds of men, women and children were leaning- 
over the rsdlings to see the sharks. But our friends, tha 
sharks, had moved off a little when we appeared on the 
spot, which damped our spirit very much. But we 
noticed that shoals of a kind of fish with bill-like heads 
were swimming in the water, and there was a species of 
very tiny fish in great abundance. Now and then a big 
fish, greatly resembling the hilaa, was flitting like an arrow 
hither and thither. I thought, he might be a young shark. 
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but on inc^iry I found it was not* Bonito was his name* 
Of course I had formerly read of him. and this also 1 
had read that he was imported into Bengal from the 
Maldives as dried fish* on big-sized boats. It was also 
a matter of report that his meat was red and very tasteful. 
And we were now glad to see his energy and speed. 
Such a large fish was flitting through the water like an 
arrow, and in that glassy sea- water every movement of 
his body was noticeable. We'" were thus watching the 
bonito *s circuits and the restless movements of the tiny 
fish for twenty minutes or half an hour. Half an hour — 
three quarters — we were almost tired of it, when some- 
body announced — ^there he was. About a dozen people 
shouted, ]JThere he is coming !” Casting my eyes I found 
that at some distance a huge black thing was moving 
towards us, six or seven inches below the surface of the 
water. Gradually the thing approached nearer and 
nearer. The huge flat head was visible ; how massive his 
movement, there was nothing of the bonito ’s flitting in it. 
But once he turned his head, a big circuit was made. 
A gigantic fish ; on he comes in a solemn gait, while in 
front of him are one or two small fish, and a number of 
tiny ones are playing on his back an^ all about his body. 
Some of them are holding fast on to his neck. He is your 
shark with retinue and followers. The fish which are 
preceding him are called the pilot fish. Their duty is to 
show the shark his prey, and perhaps be favoured with 
crumbs of his meal. But as one looks at the terrible 
gaping jaws of the shark, one doubts whether they, succeed 
much in this latter respect. ^ The fish which are moving 
about the shark, and climbing on his back, are the 
‘‘suckers.** About their chest there is a flat, rounding 
portion, nearly four by two inches, which is furrowed and 
grooved, like the rubber soles of many English shoes. 
That portion the fish applies to the shark *s body and sticks 
to it ; that makes them appear as if riding on the shark *5 
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body and back. They are supposed to live on ^e worms 
etc., that grow on the shark’s body. The shark must 
■always have his retinue of these two' classes of hsh. And 
he never injures them, considering them perhaps as his 
followers and companions. One of these fish ytaa caught 
with a small hook and line. Someone slightly pressed 
the sole of his shoe agzunst its chest and when he raised 
his foot, it too was found to adhere to it. In the same 
way it sticks to the body of the shark. 

The second cleiss jiassengers have got their mettle 
highly roused. One of them is a military man and his 
■enthusiasm knows no bounds. Rummaging the ship they 
found out a terrible hook — it outvied the hooks that are 
used in Bengal for recovering water-pots that have acci- 
dentally dropped into wells. To this they tightly 
fastened about two pounds of meat with a strong cord, 
■and a stout cable was tied to it. About six feet from it, 
a big piece of wood was attached to act as a float. Then 
the hook with the float was dropped in the water. Below 
the ship a police boat was keeping guard ever since we 
came, lest there might be any contact between us and the 
people ashore. On this boat there were two men com- 
fortably asleep, which made them much despised in the 
eyes of the passengers. At this moment they turned out 
■to be great friends. Roused by the tremendous shouts, 
our friend, the Arab, rubbed his eyes and stood up. He 
was preparing to tuck up his dress, imagining some trouble 
was at hand, when he came to understand that so much 
shouting was nothing more than a request to him to 
remove the beam that was meant as a float to catch the 
■shark, along with the hook, to a short distance. Then he 
breathed a ngh of relief, and grinning from ear to ear he 
.managed to push the float to some distance by means of 
a pole. While we in eagerness stood on tiptoe, lean- 
ing over the railing, and anxiously wsy^ted for the shcurk — 
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'^watching his advent with restless eyes and as is 
always the case with those for whom somebody may be 
waiting with suspense, we suffered a similar fate«*-*in 
other words, “the Beloved did not turn up.“ But all 
miseries have an end, and suddenly about a hundred 
yards from the ship, something of the shape of a water- 
earner’s leather bag, but much larger, appeared above 
the surface of the water, and immediately there was the 
hue and cry, ‘There is the sh 2 trkl* “Silence, you boys 
and girls ! — ^the shark may run off.“ — “Hallo, you people 
there, why don’t you doff your white hats for a while? — 
the shark may shy.” — While shouts like these were 
reaching the ear, the shark, denizen of the salt sea, rushed 
•close by, like a boat under canvas, with a view to do 
justice to the lump of pork attached to the hook. Seven 
•or eight feet more and the shark’s jaws would touch 
the bait. But that massive tail moved a little, and the 
straight course was transformed into a curve. Alas, the 
shark has made off ! Again the tail slightly moved, and 
the gigantic body turned and faced the hook. Again 
he is rushing on — gaping, there, he is about to snap at 
: the bait ! Again the cursed tail moved, and the shark 
wheeled his body off to a distance. Again he is taking 
a circuit and coming on, he is gaping again ; look now, 
he has put the bait into his jaws, there, he is tilting on his 
side ; yes; he has swallowed the bait — pull, pull, forty or 
fifty pull together, pull on with all your might ! What 
tremendous strength the fish has, what struggles he makes, 
how widely he gapes ! Pull, pull ! He is about to come 
above the surface, there he is turning in the water, and 
again turning on his side, pull, pull ! Alas, he has extri- 
cated himself from the bait ! The shark has fled. Indeed, 
what fussy people you all are I You could not wait to 
: give him some time to swallow the bait! And you were 


• From Jayadeva, the famous Sanskrit Poet of Bengal. 
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impatient enough to pull $o soon as he turned on his side f 
However,4t is no use cr 3 dng over spilt milk. The shark 
was rid of the hook and ^ made ^ clean run ahead. 
Whether he taught the pilot fish a good lesson, we have 
got no information, hut the fact was that the shark was 
clean off. ^4nd he was tigerdike, having black stripes 
over his body like a tiger. However, the ‘■Tiger,” with 
a view to avoid the dangerous vicinity of the hook, dis- 
appeared, with his retinue of pilots and suckers. 

But there is no need of giving up hopes altogether, 
for there, just by the side of the retreating “Tiger”, is 
coming on another, a huge flat-headed creature 1 Alas, 
sharks have no language! Otherwise “Tiger” would 
surely have made an open breast of his secret to the new- 
comer and thus warned him. He would certainly have 
said, “Hallo, my friend, beware, there is a new creature 
come over there, whose flesh is very tasteful and savoury, 
but what hard bones I Well, I have been born and 
brought up as a shark these many years, and have de- 
voured lots of animals— living,, dead and half -dead, and 
filled my stomach with lots of bones, bricks and stones, 
and wooden stuff, but compared with these bones they 
are as butter, I tell you. Look, what has becdime of my 
teeth and jaws,” — and along with this he wdtiM c'ertfi^ly 
have shown to the new-comer those gapping jdws reaching 
almost to .half > his body. And the other too, with 
charsu:teristic experience of maturer years, would have 
prescribed for him one or other of such infallible marine 
remedies as the bile of one fish, the spleen of another, 
the cooling broth of oysters, and so fortki But since 
nothing of the kind topk place, then we must Conclude 
that either the sharks are sadly in want of a Ismguage, or 
that they may have one, but it is impossible to talk under 
water ; therefore until some characters fit for the sharks 
are discovered, it i$ impossible to use that language,. 
it may be, that “Tiger,” mixing, t;po much in h|mMn 
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company, has imbibed a bit of hviman disposilion 
and therefore, instead of giving out the real truth, s^j^ed 
“Flat-head, with a spnile, if he was doing well, anofi>ade 
him good-bye. — "Shall I alone be befooled?" ’ 

The' Bengali poem has it, "Rifst : go<^ Bhas^ath 
blowing his conch, then comes. Gang& brini^ng up die 
rear etc.," — ^Well, of course no ‘blowing of the conch is 
heard, but first are going the pilot fish, and behind them 
comes “Flat-head," moving his massive body, while 
round about him danc^ the suckers. Ah, who can resist 
such a tempting ibait? For a space of five yards on all 
sides the surface of the sea is glossy with a film of fat, 
and it is for "Flat-head" himself to say how far the 
fragrance thereof has spread. Besides, what a spectacle 
it is ! — White, and red, and yellow, all in one place 1 
It was reed English pork, tied round a huge black hook, 
heaving under water most temptingly I 

Silence now, eveiy one— don’t move about, and see 
that you don’t be too hasty. But take care to keep close 
to the cable. There, he is moving near the hook, and 
examining the bait, putting it in his jaws ! Let him do so. 
Hush — ^now he has turned on his side— look, he is 
s%9^allewhig it whole, silence — give him time to* do it. 
Hien^ ^ "Fi^&^B^d,.'’ turning on his side, had leisurely 
swallowed the bah; and -was about to depart, immediately 
there was the pull behind 1 "Flat-head/’ astonished, jerk- 
ed his head and wanted to throw the bait o£F, but it made 
matters worse 1 The hook pierced him, and ftcm above, 
men, young and old, began to pull violently at the cable. 
Look, the head of the shark is above water— ppull, 
brothers, pull I There, about half the shark’s body is 
above' \yater ! 0h‘, what jaws I It is all jaws, aind throat, 
i^ seems I Pull on I Ah, the whole of it is clear of 
water. 'There, the hook has pierced his jaws through and 
on! Wait, wait l—Halloi, you Ardb Police 
wi^ you ti^ a^strii^ round his tad^— ^e is such 
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tr huge monster tKat it is diffici:dt to hcoil him up otherwise. 
Take oaire, brother, a blow brom that tail is enough to 
hraetur# A horse’s leg! Pull on— 0^, how very heavy! 
&ood God, what have we here 1 Indeed, what is it that 
hangs doWn from under the shm-k’s belly? Are they not 
the entrails! His own weight has forced them out! All 
right, cut them off, and let them drop into the sea, that vdll 
make -the weight lighter. Pull on, brothers ! Oh, it is a 
fountsun of blood ! No, there is no use tr 3 ring to save the 
clothes. Pull, he is almost within reach. Now, set him 
on the deck ; take care, brother, be very* careful, if he but 
charges -on anybody, he will bite of a whole arm ! And 
beware, of that trul ! Now, slacken the rope — ^thud ! 
Lord ! What a big shark ! And with what a thud he fell 
on bbifd the ship ! Well, one cannot be too careful, — 
strike his head with that beam — ^hallo, military man, you 
are a soldier, you are the man to do it. — “Quite so.” The 
military passenger, with body and clothes splashed with 
blood, raised the beam and began to land heavy blows 
on the shark's head. And the women went on shriek- 
ing, “Oh dear! How cruel! Don’t kill him!” and so 
forth, but never stopped seeing the spectacle. Let that 
gruesoitie scene end here. How the shaurk’s belly was 
ripped open, how a torrent of blood flowed, how the 
monster continued to shake and move for a long time 
. even after his entrails and heart had been taken off and 
his body dismembered, how from his stomach a heap of 
‘hones, skin, flesh, and wood, etc., came out — ^let all these 
topics go. Suffice it to say, that I had my meal almost 
spdAt that day— everything smelt of that shark. 

This Suez Canal is a triumph of canal engineering. It 
was dug by a French engineer, Ferdinand Lesseps. By con- 
necting the Medkeiranean with the Red Sea, it has greatly 
facilitated the conmusrce b^ween Europe and Incha. 

Of all die causes which have worked for th# ipeoent 
state of hiunaa civiUsation firom dnp andent timco^ #ie 
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commerce of India is perhaps the most important. Frottf 
time immemorial India has beaten all other countries iit 
point of fertility, and commercial industries. Up tHI a 
century ago, the whole of the world's demand for cotton 
cloth, cotton, jute, indigo, lac, rice, diamonds, and pearls, 
etc., used to be supplied from India. Moreover, no other 
comitry could produce such excellent silk and wpollen 
fabrics, like the kincob, etc., as India. Again* India hat 
been the lemd of various spices ^such .as cloves, cardamom, 
pepper, nutmeg, and mace. Naturally, therefore, from 
very ancient times, whatever country became civilised 
at any particular epoch, depended upon India for those 
commodities. This trade used to follow two main routes 
' — one was through land, via Afghanistan and Persia, and 
the other was by sea — through the Red Sea. After his 
conquest of Persia'^ Alexzuider the Great despatched a 
general named Niarchus to explore a sea-route, passing 
by the mouth of the Indus, across the ocean, and through 
the Red Sea. Most people are ignorant of the extent 
to which the opulence of ancient countries like Babylon. 
Persia, Greece and Rome depended on Indian commerce. 
After the downftdl of Rome, Baghdad in Mohammedan 
territory, and Venice and Genoa in Italy, became the 
chief Western marts of Indian commerce. And when 
the Turks made themselves masters of the Roman 
£mpire and closed the trade-route to India for the 
Italians, then Columbus (Christophoro Columbo), a 
Spaniard of Genoese, tried to explore a new route to 
India across the Atlantic, which resulted in the disdaveiy 
■of the American continent. Even after reaching Amdbca 
Columbus could not get rid of the delusion that it was ^ 
India. It is therefore that the aborigines of America are 
to this day designated as Indians. In the Vedas we find 
both names, "Sindhu” and “Indu,” for the Indus ; the 
Pernaiis<tl’ansformed them into “Hindu,” and the Greeks 
into “Indus,” whence we derived the wowii “India” and 
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‘‘Indian.” ^th the rise of Mohammedanism the word 
“Hindn” became degraded and meant “a dark-tinned 
fel^w,” as is the case with the word “narive” now. 

* The Portuguese, in the meantime, discovered a new 
route to India, doubling Africa. The fortune of India 
smiled on Portugfd — then came the turn of the French, 
the Dutch, the Danes, and the Elriglish. Indian commerce, 
' Indiah revenue and all are now in the possession of the 
Elnglish ; it is therefore that they are the foremost of all 
nations now. But now, Indian products are being grown 
in countries like America and elsewhere, even better than 
in India, and she has therefore lost something of her 
^retrige^ This the Europeans are unwilling to admit. 
Theit India, the India of “natives,” is the chief means and 
resource of their wealth and civilisation, is a fact which 
they refuse to admit, or even underhand. We too, on 
our patt, must not cease to bring it home to them. 

Just weigh the matter in your mind. Those uncared- 
for lower classes of India — ^the peasants and weavers and 
the rest, who have been conquered by foreigners and are 
looked down upon by their own people — ^it is they who 
from time immemorial have been working silently, without 
even getting the remuneration of their labours I But what 
great changes are taking place slowly, all over the world, 
in pursuance of nature’s laws I Countries, civilisations 
and supremacy are undergoing revolutions. Ye labouring 
classes of India, as a result of your silent, constant labours 
Babylon, Persia, Alezmidria, Greece, Rome, Venice,. 
Genoa, Baghdad, Samarkand, Spain, Portugal, France, 
Denmark, Holland and England have succemvely attained 
supremacy and eminence I And you?— Well, who cares 
to think of you 1 My dear Sivami, your ancestors wrote a 
few philosophical works, pe||^|ed a dozen or so epics, 
or buik a numbe^^f temples-^hat is all, and you r^d the 
dries 'with triumplial diouts : while those whose heart's 
blood has coikribut^ to all the progress that has been 
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xnade in the world — ^well, who cares to {uraise them? 
The world'conquering heroes of spirituality, war and 
poetry are in the eyes of all. and they have received the 
homage of mankind ; but where nobody looks, no one 
^ves a word of encoinragement. where everybody hates-*- 
that living eunid such circumstances and di8pla}ring bound- 
less patience, infinite love, and daxmdess practicality, our 
proletariat are doing their duty in their _home8 day and 
night, without the slightest 'murmur — ^well, is there no 
heroism in this? Many turn out to be heroes, when they 
have got some great task to perform. Even a coward 
easily s^ves up his life, and the most selfish man behayes 
disinterestedly, when there is a multitude to cheer them 
■on : but blessed indeed is he who manifests the same un- 
selfishness and devotion to duty in the smallest of acts, 
-unnoticed by all — and it is you who are actually doing 
this, ye ever-trampled labouring classes of India I I bow 
to you. 

This Suez Canal is also a thing of remote antiquity. 
During the reign of the Pharaohs in Egypt, a number of 
lagoons were connected with one another by a channel 
and formed a canal touching both seas. During the rule 
•of the Roman Empire in Egypt also, attempts were made 
now and then to keep that channel open. Then the 
Mohammedan General Amru, after his conquest of Egypt, 
dug out the sand and changed certain features of it, so 
that it beesune almost transformed. 

After that nobody paid much attention to it. The 
present canal was excavated by Khedive Ismael of £g 3 ^t. 
the Viceroy of the Sultan of Turkey, according to the^ 
advice of the French, and mostly through French capital. 
The difBiculty with this canal is that owing to its running 
through a desert, it again and again becomes filled witK 
^sand. Only one good-sized merchiait-ship can pass 
through it at a time, and it is said that ^ big men-of-war 
•or merchantmen can never pass through it. Now, a 
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vi^w to prevent incoming and outgoing ships from collid- 
ing against each other, the whole canal has been divided 
into' a number of sections, emd at both ends of each 
se<^on there are open spaces broad enough for two or 
three ships to lie at anchor together. The Head Office i» 
at the entrance to the Mediterranean, and there are 
stations in every section like railway stations. As soon as- 
a ship enters the canal, messages are continually wired to- 
this Head Office, where reports of how many ships are 
coming in and how many are going out, with their 
ppsidon at particular moments are telegraphed, and are 
marked on a big map. To prevent one ship confronting 
another, no ship is allowed to leave any station without a 
line-clear. 

The Suez Canal is in the hands of the French.. 
Though the majority of shares of the Canal Company are 
now owned by the English, yet, by a political agreement, 
the entire management rests with the French. 

Now comes the Mediterranean. There is no more 
memorable region than this, outside India. It marks the 
end of Asia, Africa, and of anuent civilisation. One type 
^of manners and customs and modes of living ends here 
and another type of features and temperament, food and 
dress, customs and habits begins — ^we enter Einrope. Not 
only this, but here also is the great centre of that histori- 
cal admixture of colours, races, civilisations, culture and 
ctistoms, which extending over many centuries has led to 
the bidh of modem civilisation. That religion, and culture, 
and civilisation, and extraordintury prowess which to-day 
have encircled the globe, were born here in the regions^ 
surrounding the Mediterranean. There, on the south, is- 
the v«ry, very ancient Egypt, the birthplace of sculpture- 
---«vedBowing in weiddi and food^& ; on the east ia 
Asia Minor, the smtient arena of the Phoenician, Philistine, 
jewifffi, valiant Babylonian, Assyrian and Persian 
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civilisations ; and on the north; the land where the Cedes 
•^wonders of the world — flourished in ancient times. 

Weil, Swami, you have had enough of countrieSt and 
rivem, and mountains, and seas — ^now listen to a little 
of ancient history. Most wonderful are these annals df 
ancient days ; not fiction, but truth — the true histoty of 
the human race. These ancient countries were almost 
buried in oblivion for eternity — ^the little that people knew 
of them consisted dmost ekclusively of the curiously 
fictitious compositions of the ancient Greek historians, 
or the miraculous descriptions of the Jewish mj^hology 
called the Bible. Now the inscriptions on ancient stones, 
buildings, rooms, and tiles, and linguistic analysis are 
voluble in theiy narration of the history of those countries. 
This recounting has but just commenced, but even now 
it has vmeEuthed most wonderful tales, and who knows 
what more it will do in future? Great scholars of all 
countries are puzzling their heads day and night over a bit 
of rock inscription, or a broken utensil, a building, or a tile, 
and discovering the tales of ancient days sunk in oblivion. 

When the Mohammedan leader Osman occupied 
Constantinople, and the banner of Islam began to flutter 
triumphantly over the whole of eastern Europe, then 
those books and that learning and culture of the ancient 
Greeks which were kept hidden with their powerless 
descendants, spread over western Europe in the weJee of 
the retreating Greeks. Though subjected for a long time 
to the Roman rule, the Greeks were the teachers of the 
Romans in point of learning and culture. So much so that 
owing to the Greeks embracing Christianity and the 
Christian Bible being written in the Greek tongue, 
Christianity got a hold over the whole Roman Empire. 
But the ancient Greeks, whom we call the Yavanas, and 
who were the first teachers of European dviHsation. 
attained the zenith of their culture long before die 
Christians. Ever since they became Christians, all their 
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learning and culture was extinguished ; but as some part 
of the culture of thmr ancestors is sdll preserved in the 
Hindu homes, so it was with the Christian Greeks ; these 
• books found their way all over Europe. This it was that 
‘gave die first impetus to civilisation among the English, 
Gefman, French and other nations. There was a craze 
for learning the Greek language "and Greek arts. First of 
all, they swallowed ever 3 rthing that was in those books. 
Then, as their own intelligence began to brighten up, and 
sciences began to develop, they commenced researches as 
to the date, author, subject and authenticity, etc., of those 
books. There was no restriction whatever in passing free 
opinions on all books of the non'Christian Greeks, barring 
only the scriptures of the Christians, and consequently 
there cropped up a new science — ^that of extemed and 
internal criticism. 

Suppose, for instance, that it is written in a book that 
such and such an incident took place on such and such 
a date. But must a thing be accepted as authentic, simply 
because some one has been pleased to write something 
about it in a book? It was customary with people, 
specially of those times, to write many things from 
imagination ; moreover, they had very scanty knowledge 
about nature, and even of this eeurth we live in. All these 
raised grave doubts as to the authenticity of the subject- 
matter of a book. Suppose, for instance, that a Gre^ 
historian has written that on such and such a dat* there 
was a king in India called Chandragupta. If now, the 
books of India, too, mention that king imder that parti- 
cidar date, the matter is certainly proved to a great extent. 
If a few coins of Chandragvy>ta'8 reign be found, or a 
building of his time which contains refmences to him, 
the vesacity of the matter is then assured. 

Batipoac anodser botde xecords a paitkndar 
«• talaiHlIt idaice in fibs nign vi Alexaadmr the Grmit, but 
"dsete is mention of one or two Roman Emperors, in such 
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« way that they cannot be taken as interpolations— ^hen 
that book is proved not to belong to Alexander's time. 

Or again, language. — Every language undergoes some 
change through the lapse of time, and authors have also 
their own pecqliar style. If in any book there is suddenly 
introduced a description which has no bearing on the 
subject, and is in a style quite different from the author's, 
it will readily be suspected as an interpolation. Thus a 
new science of ascertaining the truth about a book by 
of doubting and testing and proving in varioiu 
ways, was discovered. 

To add to this, modern science began, with rapid 
strides, to throw new light on things from all sides, with 
the results that any book that contained a reference to 
supernatural incidents, came to be wholly disbelieved. 

To crown all, there were the entrance of the tidal 
wave of Sanskrit into Europe and the deciphering of 
smcient lapidary inscriptions found in India, on the banks 
•of the Euphrates and in Egypt, as well as the discovery 
of temples etc., hidden for ages under the earth or on 
hill'sides, and the correct reading of their history. 

1 have already said that this new science of research 
set the Bible or the New Testament books quite apart. 
Now there are no longer the tortures of the Inquisition, 
there is only the fear of social obloquy ; disregarding that, 
many scholars have subjected those books also to a 
stringent analysis. Let us hope that as they mercilessly 
hack the Hindu and other scriptures to pieces, they wU 
in rimtt ^ow the same moral courage towards the Jewish 
and Christian scriptures also- Let me give an illustration 
to exphdn why I say this.— Maspero, a great savant and a 
highly reputed author on Egyptology, has written a volu- 
minous history of the Egyptians and Babylonians entitled 
“Hisfcohn Ancienne Oriental. " A few years ago 1 r^ an 
of tli6 book by an ofcbs^ologiit* 

Tlas time, on my adcing a Librarian of dw Brhish Mttssum 
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about obtain books on Egypt and Babylon, MasperoV 
book was mentioned. And when he learnt that I had 
with me an English translation of the book, he said that 
it wotdd not do, for the translator was a rather bigoted 
'Ghfistilm, and wherever Maspero’s researches hit 
Chritttiamty in any way, he (the translator) hcul managed 
to twist and torture those passages! He recommended 
me to read the book in original French. And on reading 
1 found it was just as he had said — a terrible problem 
indeed I You know very well what a queer thing religioua 
bigotry is — ^it makes a mess of truth and untruth. 
Thenceforth my faith in the translations of those research 
works has been greatly shaken. 

Another new science has developed — ethnology, that 
is, the classification of men from an examinatioh of their 
colour, hair, physique, shape of the head, language and 
so forth. 

The Germans, though masters in all sciences, are 
specially expert in Sanskrit and ancient Assyrian culture ; 
Benfey and other German scholars are illustrations of 
this. The French are skilled in Egyptology — scholars 
like Mimpero ture French. The Dutch are feunous for their 
analysis of Jewish and ancient Christian religions— writers 
lOce Kuenen have attained a world>cdebrity. The 
Eugiidr inaugurate many sciences, and then leave off. 

Let me now tell you some of the opinions of 

like their views, you nmy fight 
ihimk, Imt pray, do not lay the blame on me. 

According to the Hindus, Jews, ancient Babylonians, 
Egyptians and other ancient races, all mankind have 
descended from the same primaeval parents. People do 
not much believe in this now. 

Have you ever seen jet-black, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, 
curly-haired Kaffirs with receding foreheads? And have 
you seen the Santals, and Andamanese, and Bhils, with 
^^out the same features, but of shorter stature, and with 
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hair less curly? The first class are called Negroes ; these 
live in Africa. The second c1«ms are called Negritos flitde 
Negroes) ; in ancient times these used to inhabit certain' 
parts of Arabia, portions of the banks of the Euphrates, 
the southern part of Persia, the whole of India, the' 
Andamans and other islands, even as far as Australia. In 
modern times they are to be met with in certain forests 
and jungles of India, in the Andamans and in Australia. 

Have you seen the Lepchas. Bhutias and Chinese 
— ^white or yellow in colour, and with straight black 
hair? Tliey have dark eyes but these are set so as to 
form an angle, scanty beard and moustache, a fiat face, 
and very prominent malar bones. Have you seen the 
Nepalese, Burmese, Siamese. Malays, and Japanese? 
They have the same shape, but have shorter stature. 

The two species of this tsrpe are called Mongols and 
Mongoloids (little Mongols). The Mongolians have now 
occupied the greater part of Asia. It is they who, divided' 
into many bran^es such as the Mongols, Kalmucks, Huns, 
Chinese. Tartars, Turks, Manchus and Kirghiz, etc., lead' 
a nomadic life, carrying tents, and tending sheep, goats, 
cattle, and horses, and whenever an opportunity occurs, 
sweep like a swarm of locusts and unhinge the world ; 
— the Chinese and Tibetans alone are an exception to this. 
They are also known by the name of Turanians. It is the- 
Turan which you find in the popular phrase, ‘‘Iran and 
Ti»an.**^^" ■ ' 

A race of a dark colour but widi straig^ hair, straii^ht:'' 
nose and straight dark eyes, used to inhabit ancient Egs^it 
and ancient Babylonia and now live all over India, spe- 
cially in the southern portion ; in Europe also one finds 
traces of them in rare places. They form one race, arid 
have the technical name of Dravidians. 

Another race has white colour, straight eyes, but ears 
and noses curved and thick towards the tip, receding fore- 
heads. and thick lips — ^as, for instance, the people of north 
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Arabia, the modem Jews and the ancient Babylonians, 
Asqnians, Phcenicians, etc. ; their language also have a 
common stock ; these are cidled the Semitic race. 

. And those wlio q>eak e language allied to Sanslorit, 
-who have straight noses, mouths and eyes, a white com- 
plexion, black or brown hair, dark or blue eyes, are called 
Aryans. 

All the modem races have sprung from an admixture 
of these races. A country which has a preponderance of 
one or other of these races, has also its language and 
physiognomy mostly like those of that particuleu: race. 

It is not a generally accepted theory in the West that 
a warm country produces dark complexion and a cold 
country white complexion. Many are of opinion that the 
•existing shades between black and white have been the 
-outcome of a fusion of rcwes. 

According to scholars, the civilisations of Egypt and 
ancient Babylonia are the oldest. Hotises and remains of 
buildings are to be met with in these countries dating 
•6,000 B.C. or even earlier. In India the oldest building 
lhat may have been discovered dates back to Chandra- 
g^upta’s time at the most ; that is, only 300 B.C. Houses of 
;gr eater antiquity have not yet been discovered.* But there 
■are books, etc., of a far earlier date, which one cannot 
hnd in any other country. Pandit Bed Gangadhrur Tilak 
has brought evidence to show that the Vedas of the 
Hindus existed in the present form at leeist five thousand 
years before the Guristicui era. 

The borders opthis Mediterranean were the birthplace 
-of that Eluropean civilisation which has now conquered the 
^orld. On these shores the Semitic races such as the 
Egsrptians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, and Jews, and the 

* The excavations at Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, etc., in North. 
west India, which prove' the enstence of an advanced city civili- 
satioa in' Jndia dating back to more than 3000 B.C.. were not 
known, before -TO 2 2. — 
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Aryan races sach as the Pennans, Greeks and Romans,, 
fused together — to form the modern European civilisation. 

A big stone slab with inscriptions on it, called the 
Rosetta Stone, was discovered in Egypt. On this there are 
uiscriptions in hierogl3i>hics, below which there is another 
kind of writing, and below them all there are inscriptions 
resembling Greek characters. A scholar conjectured that 
those three sets of inscriptions represented the same thing, 
and he deciphered these ancient Elgyptian inscriptions 
with the help .of Coptic characters — the Copts being the 
Christian race who yet inhabit Egypt and who are known 
as the descendants of the ancient Egyptians. Smilarly the 
cuneiform characters inscribed on the bricks and tiles of 
the Babylonians were also gradually deciphered. Mean- 
while certain Indian inscriptions in plough-shaped 
characters were discovered as belonging to the time of 
Elmperor Asoka. No eeurlier inscriptions than these have 
been discovered in India.* The hieroglyphics inscribed 
on various kinds of temples, columns and sarcophzigi all 
over Egypt are being gradually deciphered and making 
Egyptian antiquity more lucid. 

The Egsrptians entered into Egypt from a southern 
country called Punt, across the seas. Some say that that 
Punt is the modern Malabar, and that the Elgsqjtians and 
Dravidians belong 'to the same race. Their first king was 
named Menes, and their ancient religion too resembles in 
some parts our m 3 rthological tales. The god Shibu was 
enveloped by the goddess Nui ; later on another god, Shu, 
came euid forcibly removed Nui. Nui’s body became the 
shy, and her two hands and two legs became the four 
pillars of that sky. And Shibu became the earth. Oriri» 
«id Isis, the son ^and daughter of Nui, are the chief god 
end goddess in E 4 orpt and their son, Horus, is the object 
of universal worship. These three used to be worshipped 

• The Indus script is now known to be conteniporery witb 
Sumerian and Egyptian. — Ed. 
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in a group. Isis, again, is worsiupped in the form of 
die cow. 

Lake the Nile on earth there is another Nile in the sky, 
of which die terrestrial Nile is only a part. According to 
the Eg 3 rptians, the Sun travels round the earth in a boat : 
now and then a serpent called Ahi devours him, then an 
icclipse takes place. The Moon is periodiccJly attacked 
Jsy a boar and torn to pieces, brom which he takes fifteen 
rdays to recover. The deities of Elgypt are some of them 
jackal-faced, some hawk-faced, others cow-faced, and 
;SO Qn. 

Simultaneously with this, another civilisation had its 
rise on the banks of the Euphrates. Baal, Moloch, Istsute 
and Damuzi were the chief of deities here. Istarte fell in 
love with a shepherd named Damuzi. A boar killed the 
latter and Istarte went to Hades, below the earth, in seaurch 
of him. There she was subjected to vaurious tortures by 
the terrible goddess, Alat. At laist Istarte declaured that 
she would no more return to eaurth unless she got Damuzi 
back. This wau a great difficulty ; she was the goddess of 
sex-impulse, and unless she went back, neither men, nor 
animads, nor vegetables would multiply. Then the gods 
made a compromise that every yeair Damuzi waw to reside 
in Hades for four months amd live on earth during the 
remaining eight months. Then Istarte returned, there was 
the advent of spring and a good harvest followed. 

Thus Daunuzi agaun is known under the naune of 
Adunoi or Adonis I The religion of all the Semitic races, 
with slight minor vauiations, was almost the same. The 
Babylonians, Jews, Phoeniciauis auid Arabs of a laiter date, 
used the saune form of worship. Almost every god was 
cadled Moloch — the word which persists ,to this day in the 
BengaJi language as mcdik (ruler), mulluk (kingdom) amd 
so forth-— or Dasd, bitt of course there were minor differ- 
ences. According to some, the god cadled Alat affterwaurds 
turned into i^ah of the Arabs. 
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The worship of these gods also included certain terrible 
nnd aboihinable rites. Before Moloch or Baal children 
used to be burnt alive. In the temple of Istarte the naturad 
and unnatural satisfaction of lust was the principal feature. 

Hie history of the Jewish race is much more recent 
than that of Babylon. According to scholars the scripture 
known as the Bible was composed from 500 B.C. to several 
years after the Christian era. Many portions of the Bible 
which are generally supposed t6 be of earlier origin belong 
to a much .later date. The main topics of the Bible concern 
the Babylonians. The Babylonian cosmology emd descrip- 
tion of the Deluge have in many parts been incorporated 
wholesale into the Bible. Over and above this, during 
the rule of the Persian Emperors in Asia Minor, many 
Persian doctrines found acceptance among the Jews. 
According to the Old Testament, this world is all ; there 
is neither soul nor an after-life. In the New Testament 
there Is mention of the Parsi doctrines of an after-life and 
resurrection of the dead, while the theory of Satan 
exclusively belongs to the Parsis. 

The principal feature of the Jewish religion is the 
worship of Yave-Moloch. But this name does not belong 
to the Jewish language ; according to some it is tm 
Egyptian word. But nobody knows whence it came. 
There are descriptions in the Bible that the Israelites lived 
confined in Eg 3 rpt for a long time, but all this is seldom 
accepted now, and the patriarchs such as Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Joseph are proved to be mere allegories. 

The Jews would not utter the name “Yave,” in place 
of which they used to say “Adunoi." ^^en the Jews be- 
came divided into two branches, Israel and Ephraim, two 
prindpal temples were constructed in the two countries. 
Iti the temple that was built by the Israelites in Jerusalem, 
an image of Yave consisting of a male and female figure 
(United, was preserved in a coffer (ark) and there was a big 
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phalUc column at tke door. In Ephraim, Yave used t» 
be w<Hshipped in- the form of a gold>covered Bull. 

In bol^ places it was the practice to consign the eldest 
son alive to the flames before the god, and a band of 
women used to live in both the temples, within the very 
precincts of which they used to lead most immoral lives 
and their earnings were utilised, for temple expenditure. 

In course of time there appeared among the Jews a 
class of men who used to invoke the presence of deities in 
their person by means of music or dance. They were 
called Prophets. Many of these, through association with 
the Persians, set themselves against image-worship, sacri- 
fice of sons, immorality, prostitution and such other 
practices. By degrees, circtuncision took the place of 
human sacrifice, and prostitution and image-worship etc., 
gradually disappeared. In course of time from among 
these Prophets Christianity had its rise. 

There is a great dispute as to whether there ever was 
bom a man with the name of Jesus. Of the four books 
comprising the New Testament, the Book of St. John has 
been rejected by some as spurious. As to the remaining 
three, the verdict is that they have been copied from 
some ancient book ; and that too, long after the date 
ascribed to Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, about the time that Jesus is believed to 
have been bom, among the Jews themselves there were 
bom two historians, Josephus and Philo. They have men- 
tioned even petty sects among the Jews, but not made the 
least reference ta Jesus or the Christians, or that the 
Roman Judge sentenced him to death on the cross. 
Josephus* book had a single line about it, which has now 
been proved to be an interpolation. The Romans used 
to rule over the Jews at that time, and the Greeks ta 
teadhall sciences and arts. They have all written a good 
many things about the Jews, but made no mention of 
either Jesus or the Christians. 
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Another difficulty is that the 8 a 3 dng 8 » precepts/ or 
doctrines which the New Testament preaches were already 
in existence among the Jews before the Christian era* 
having come from different quarters, and were being 
preached by Rabbis like Hillel and others. These are what 
scholars say ; but they cannot, with safety to their repu- 
tation, give oracular verdicts off-hand on their own 
religion, as they are wont to do with regard to alien 
religions. So they proceed slowly. This is what is called 
Higher Criticism. 

The Western scholars are thus studying the religions, 
customs, and races, etc., of different and far-off countries. 
But we have nothing of the kind in Bengali I And how is 
it possible? — If a man after ten years of hard labour 
translates a book of this kind, well, what will he himself live 
upon, and where will he get the funds to publish his book ? 

In the first place, our country is very poor, and in the 
second place, there is practically no cultivation of learn- 
ing. Shall such a day dawn for our country when we shall 
be cultivating various kinds of arts and sciences? — She 
whose grace makes the dumb eloquent and the lame to 
scale mountains**— She, the Divine Mother, only knows ! 

The ship touched Naples—we reached Italy. The 
capital of Italy is Rome — ^Rome, the capital of that 
ancient, most powerful Roman Empire, whose politics, 
military science, art of colonisation, and foreign conquest 
are to this day the ideal of the whole world I 

After leaving Naples the ship called at Marseilles, and 
thence straight at London. 

You have already heard a good deal about Europe — 
what they eat, how they dress, what are their manners and 
customs, and so forth— so I need not write on this. But 
about European civilisation, its origin, its relation to us, 
and the extent to which we should adopt it— about such 
things I shall have much to say in future. The body is no 
respecter of persons, dear brother, so I diall try to speak 

VII— 23 
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about them some other time. Or what is the use? Well, 
who on earth can vie with us (specially the Bengalis) as 
regards talking and discussing? Show it in action if you 
can. Let your work proclaim, and let the tongue rest. 
But let me mention one thing in passing, viz., that Europe 
began to advance from the date that learning and power 
began to flow in among the poor lower classes. Lots of 
suffering poor people of other countries, cast off like refuse 
as it were, find a house and shelter in America, and these 
are the very backbone of America f It matters little 
whether rich men and scholars listen to you, understand 
you, and praise or blame you — they are merely the 
ornaments, the decorations of the country ! — It is the 
millions of poor lower class people who are its life. 
Numbers do not count, nor does wealth or poverty ; a 
handful of men can throw the world off its hinges, 
provided they are united in thought, word and deed — 
never forget this conviction. The more opposition there 
is, the better. Does a river acquire velocity unless there 
is resistance? TTie newer and. better a thing is, the more 
opposition it will meet with at the outset. It is opposition 
which foretells success. Where there is no opposition 
there is no success either. Good bye ! 

a a 

We have an adage among us that one that has a disc- 
like pattern on the soles of his feet becomes a vagabond. 
1 fear, I have my soles inscribed all over with them. And 
there is not much room for probability, either. I have 
tried my best to discover them by scrutinising the soles, but 
all to no purpose — ^the feet have been dreadfully cracked 
jthrough the severity of cold, and no discs or an 3 rthing of 
tthe kind could be traced. However, when there is the 
tradition, 1 take it for granted that my soles are full of 
those signs. But the results are qiute patent— it was my 
cherished desire to remain in Paris for some time and 
jstudy the French language and civilisation ; I left my old 
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friends and acquaintances and put up with a new friend, 
a Frenchman of ordinary means, who knew no English, 
and my French — ^well, it was something quite extra- 
ordinary I 1 had this in mind that the inability to live like 
a dumb man would naturally force me to talk French, and 
J would attain fluency in that language in no time ; — ^but 
on the contrary 1 am now on a tour through Vienna, 
Turkey, Greece, Egypt and Jerusalem ! Well, who can 
stem the course of the inevitable ! And this letter 1 am 
writing to you from the last remaining capital of 
Mohammedan supremacy — from Constantinople ! 

I have three travelling companions — two of them 
French and the third an American. The American is Miss 
M whom you know very well ; the French male com- 

panion is Monsieur Jules Bois, a famous philosopher and 
literateur of France ; and the French lady friend is the 
world-renowned singer, Mademoiselle Calve. “Mister** is 
“Monsieur** in the French language, and “Miss** is 
“Mademoiselle** — with a Z-sound. Mademoiselle Calv6 
is the foremost singer — opera singer— of the present day. 
Her musical performances are so highly appreciated that 
she has an annual income of three or four lakhs of rupees, 
solely from singing. 1 had previously been acquainted 
with her. The foremost actress in the West, Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, and the foremost singer, Calv6. are both 
of them of French extraction, and both totally ignorant of 
English, but they visit England and America occasionally , 
and earn millions of dollars by acting and singing. French 
is the language of the civilised world, the mark of gentility 
in the West, and everybody knows it ; consequently these 
two ladies have njeither the leisure nor the inclination to 
learn English. Madame Bernhardt is an aged lady ; l>ut 
when she steps on the stage after dressing, her imitation 
of the age and sex of the role she plays is perfect ! A fi^rl, 
or a boy— whatever part you want her to play, she is an 
exact representation of that. And that wonderful voice I 
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People here say her voice has the ring of silver ^ingsF 
Madame Bernhardt has a special regard for India ; she 
tells me again and again that our country is ancien, 

Aria ci0f7is^''— very ancient and very civilised. One year 
she performed a drama touching on India, in which she 
set up a whole Indian street^scene on the stage — men, 
women and children, Sadhus and Nagas and everything — 
an exact picture of India I After the performance she told 
me that for about a month she had visited every museum 
and made herself acquainted with the men and women, 
and their dress, the streets and bathing ghats and every-- 
thing relating to India. Madame Bernhardt h€ts a very 
strong desire to visit India. — **C*est mon rave ! — It is the 
dream of my life,*’ she says. Again, the Prince of 
Wales*** has promised to take her over to a tiger and 
elephant hunting excursion. But then she said she must 
spend some two lakhs of rupees if she went to India ! She 
is of course in no want of money. divine Sarah ** — 

the divine Sarah — ^is her name — ^how can she want money, 
she who never travels but by a special train ! — ^That 
pomp and luxury many a prince of Europe cannot afford 
to indulge in ! One can only secure a seat for her perform- 
ance by paying double the fees, and that a month in 
advance I — ^Well, she is not going to suffer want of money ! 
But Sarah Bernhardt is given to spending lavishly. Her 
travel to India is therefore put off for the present. 

Mademoiselle Calve will not sing this winter, she will 
take rest, and is going to temperate climates like Egypt 
etc. 1 am ^ing as her guest. Calve has not devoted 
herself to music alone, she is sufficiently learned, and has 
a great love for philosophical and religious literature. She 
was bora amidst very poor circumstances; gradually, 
thifbugh her own genius, and undergoing great labour and 
much hardship she has now amassed a large fortune, and 

^ His late Majesty King Edward Vll, then Prince of Wales. 
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Kas become the object of adoration of kings and po- 
tentates ! 

There are famous lady singers, such as Madame 
Melba, Madame Emma Ames, and others : and very 
distinguished singers, such as Jean de Reszke, Plancon, 
and the rest — all of whom earn two or three lakhs of rupees 
a yeur ! But with Calve's surt is coupled a unique genius. 
Ejctraordinary beauty, youth, genius, and a celestial voice 
— all these have conspired to raise Calv£ to the forefront of 
all singers. But there is no better teacher than pain and ■ 
imverty I That extreme penury and pain and hardshitl 
uf childhood, a constant struggle against which has won 
for Calve this victory, have engendered a remarkable 
S 3 rmpathy, and a profound seriousness in her life. Again, 
in the West, there are ample opportunities along with the 
enterprising spirit. But in our country, there is a sad 
.dearth of opportunities, even if the spirit of enterprise be 
not absent. The Bengali woman may be keen after 
acquiring education, but it comes to nought for want of 
opportunities. And what is there to learn from in the 
Bengali language ? At best some poor novels and 
<iramas ! Then again, learning is confined at present to a 
foreign tongue or to Sanskrit, and is only for the chosen 
few. In these Western countries there are innumerable 
books in the mother-tongue ; over and above that, when- 
ever something new comes out in a foreign tongue, it is 
at once translated and placed before the public. 

Monsieur Jules Bois is a famous writer ; he is parti- 
cularly an adept in the discovery of historical truths in the 
different religions and superstitions. He has written a 
famous book putting into historical form the devil-worship, 
sorcery, necromancy, incantation and such other rites that 
were in vogue in Mediaeval Europe and the traces of them 
that obtain to this day. He is a good poet, and is an 
advocate of the Indian Vedantic ideas that hav« crept into 
athe s^eat French poets, such as Victor Hugo and 
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Lamartine and others, and the great German poets, such as 
Goethe, Schiller and the rest. Tlie influence of Vedanta 
on European poetry and philosophy is very great. Every 
good poet is a Vedantin, I find ; and whoever writes some 
philosophical treatise h€is to draw upon Vedanta in some 
shape or other. Only some of them do not care to admit 
this indebtedness, and want to establish their complete 
originality, as Herbert Spencer and others, for instance. 
Biit the majority do openly acknowledge. And how can 
they help it — in these days of telegraphs, and railways 
arid newspapers? M. Jules Bois is very modest and 
gentle, and though a man of ordinary means, he very cor- 
dially received me as a guest into his house in Paris. Now 
he is accompanying us for travel. 

We have two other companions on the journey as far 
as Constantinople — Pere Hyacinthe and his wife. Pere, 
i.e.. Father Hyacinthe was a monk of a strict ascetic 
section of the Roman Catholic Church. His scholarship, 
extraordinary eloqence and great austerities won for him 
a high reputation in France and in the whole Catholic 
Order. The great poet, Victor Hugo, used to praise the 
French style of two men — one of these was Pere 
Hyacinthe. At forty years of age Pere Hyacinthe fell in 
love with an American woman and eventually married her. 
This created a great sensation, and of course the Catholic 
Order immediately gave him up. Discarding his ascetic 
garb of bare feet and loose-fitting cloak, Pere Hyacinthe 
took up the hat, coat and boots of the householder and 
became — Monsieur Loyson. I, however, call him by hia 
former name. It is an old, old tale, and the matter was the 
talk of the whole continent. The Protestants received hint 
with honour, but the Catholics began to hate him. The^ 
Pope, in consideration of his attainments, was unwilling to 
part with him and adked him to remain a Gredc Catholic 
priest, €md not abandon the Roman Church. (The priests 
of the Greek Catholic section are allowed to marry but 
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once, but do not get any high position). Mrs. Lo 3 nson, 
however, forcibly dragged him out of the Pope’s fold. In 
course of time they had children and grandchildren ; now 
the very aged Loyson is going to Jerusalem to try to 
establish cordial relations among the Christians and 
Mussalmans. His wife had perhaps seen many visions that 
Loyson might possibly turn out to be a second Martin 
Luther, and overthrow the Pope’s throne — into the Medi- 
terranean. But nothing of the kind took place ; and the 
only result was^ as the French say, that he was placed be- 
tween two stools. But Madame Loyson still cherishes her 
curious day-dreams f Old Loyson is very affable in speech, 
modest and of a distinctly devotional turn of mind. When- 
ever he meets me, he holds pretty long talks about 
various religions and creeds. But being of a devotional 
temperament, he is a little afraid of the Advaita. Madame 
Loyson’s attitude towards me is, I fear, rather unfavour- 
able. When I discuss with the old man such topics as 
renunciation and monasticism etc., all those long-cherished 
sentiments wake up in his aged breast, and his wife most 
probably smarts all the while. Besides, all French people, 
of both sexes, lay the whole blame on the wife ; they say, 
“That woman has spoilt one of our great ascetic monks ! 
Madame Loyson is really in a sorry predicament — specially 
as they live in Paris, in a Catholic country. They hate the 
very sight of a married priest ; no Catholic would ever 
tolerate the preaching of religion by a man with family* 
And Madame Loyson has a bit of animus also. Once she 
expressed her dislike of an actress, saying, It is very bad 
of you to live with Mr. so-and-so without marrying him. 
The actress immediately retorted, ’ 1 am a thousand times 
better than you. I live with a common man— it may be, 
I have not legally married him ; whereas you are a great 
sinner— ^you have made such a great monk break his relig-' 
ious vows ! If you were so desperately in love with the 
monk, why, you might as well live as his attending maid ; 
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but why did you bring ruin on him by manying him and 
thus convertii^ him into a househokler?'* 

However 1 hear all and keep silent. ’ But old Pere 
Hyacinthe is a really sweet-natured and peaceful man. he 
is happy with his wife and famils^— -and what can the 
whole French people have to say aginst this? I think, 
eversrthing would be settled if but his wife climbed down 
a bit. But one thing 1 notice, viz., that men and women, 
in every country, have different ways of understanding and 
judging things. Men have one angle of vision, women 
another ; men argue from one standpoint, women' from 
another. Men extenuate women and lay the blame on 
men ; while women exonerate men and heap all the 
blame on women. 

One special benefit I get from the company of these 
ladies and gentlemen is that, except the one American 
lady, no one knows English ; talking in English is wholly 
eschewed.* and consequently somehow, or other 1 have 
to talk as well as hear French. 

From Paris our friend Maxim has supplied me with 
letters of introduction to various places, so that the 
countries may be properly seen. Maxim is the inventor of 
the famous Maxim gun — the gun that seends off a conti- 
nuous round of balls, and is loaded and discharged auto- 
matically, without intermission. Maxim is by birth an 
American ; now he has settled in England, where he has 
his gun-factories etc. Mcudm is vexed if anybody alludes 
too frequently to his guns in his presence, and says. 
*'My friend, I have" done nothing else except invent that 
engine of destruction?’* Maum is an admirer of China 
and India, and is a good writer on religion and philosophy 
etc. Having read my works long since, he holds me in 
great— 1 du>uld say, excessive — admiration. He mpplies 
fpms to all kings and rulers, and is w^ known in Overy 

not etiquette in the West to talk in company any 
language but one known to all the party. 
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'Country, though his particular friend is Li Hung Chang, 
his special regard is for China and his devotion, for 
'Confuciuiism. He is in the habit of writing occasionally 
:in the newspapers, under Chinese pseudonyms, against 
the Christians^-about what takes them to China, their 
real motive, and so forth. He cannot at all bear the 
-Christian missionaries preaching their religion in China I 
His wife also is just like her husband in her regard for 
China and hatred of Christianity ! Maxim has no issue ; 
he is an old man, and immensely rich. 

The tour programme was as follows — ^from Paris to 
Vienna, and thence to Constantinople, by rail ; then by 
-steamer to Athens and Greece, then across the Medi- 
terranean to Eg 3 rpt, then Asia Minor, JerustJem, and so 
on. The "Oriental Elxpress" runs daily from Paris to 
Constantinople, and is provided with sleeping, sitting and 
dining accommodations after the American model. 
Though not perfect like the American cars, they are fairly 
well-fumished. I am to leave Paris by that train on 
October 24. 

To-day is the 23rd October ; to-morrow evening I am 
to take leave of Paris. This year Paris is a centre of the 
civilised world, for it is the year of the Paris Elxhibition, 
and there has been an assemblage of eminent men and 
women from all quarters of the globe. The master-minds 
■of all countries have met to-day in Paris to spread the 
glory of their respective countries by means of their genius. 
The fortunate man whose name the bells of this great 
centre will ring to-day, will at the same time crown his 
country also with glory, before the world. And where art 
thou, my Motherland. Bengal, in the great capital city 
swarming with German, French, English, Italian and other 
acholars ? Who is there to utter thy name ? Who is there 
to prodUdm thy existence? From among that white 
gfalaxy of geniuses there stepped forth one distinguished 
youthful hero to proclaim the name of our Motherland, 
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Bengal — it was the world-renowned scientist. Dr.**® J. 
Bose I Alone, the youthful Bengali physicist, with 
galvanic quickness, charmed the Western audience to-day 
with his splendid genius — that electric charge infused 
pulsations of new life into the half-dead body of the 
Motherland ! At the top of all physicists to-day, is — 
Jagadis Chandra Bose, an Indian, a Bengalee ! Well done, 
hero I Whichever countries Dr. Bose and his accomplish- 
ed, ideal wife may visit, everywhere they glorify India — 
add fresh laurels to the crown of Bengal. Blessed pair I 

And the daily reunion of numbers of distinguished 
men and women which Mr. Leggett brought about at an 
enormous expense in his Parisian mansion, by inviting 
them to at-homes — ^that too ends to-day. 

All types of distinguished personages — poets, philoso- 
phers, scientists, moralists, politicians, singers, professors, 
painters, artists, sculptors, musicians, and so on, of both 
sexes — ^used to be assembled in Mr. Leggett's residence, 
attpracted by his hospitality and kindness. That inces- 
sant outflow of words, clear and limpid like a mountain- 
fall, that expression of sentintents emanating from all 
sides like sparks of fire, bewitching music, the magic 
current of thoughts from master-minds coming into conflict 
with one another — ^which used to hold all spell-bound, 
making them forgetful of time and place — ^these too shall 
end. 

Everything on earth has an end. Once again I took a 
round over the Paris Exhibition to-day, — ^this accumulated 
mass of dazzling ideas, like lightning held steady as it were, 
this unique assemblage of celestial panorama on earth !' 

It has been raining in Paris for the last two or three 
days. During all this time the sun who is ever kind to 
France has held back his accustomed grace. Perhaps his 
face has been darkened over with clouds in dbgust to 
witness the secretly flowing current of sensuality behind 
♦ Later, Sir. 
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this assemblage of arts and artists, learning and learned 
folk, or perhaps he has hid his face under a paU of cloud 
in grief over the impending destruction of this illusive 
heaven of particoloured wood and canvas. 

We too shall be happy to escape, — the breaking up 
of the Exhibition is a big affair. The streets of this l^eaven 
on earth, the Eden-like Paris, will be filled with knee-deep 
mud and mortar. With the exception of one or two main 
buildings, all the houses and their parts are but a display 
of wood and rags and whitewashing — ^just as the whole 
world is ! And when they are demolished, the lime-dust 
flies about and is suffocating ; rags and sand etc. make the 
streets exceedingl:f' dirty ; and, if it rains in addition, it is 
an awful mess. 

In the evening of October 24 the train left Paris. The 
night was dark and nothing could be seen. Monsieur Bois 
and myself occupied one compartment— and early went to 
bed. On awakening from sleep we found we had crossed 
the French frontier and entered German territory. 1 had 
already seen Germany thoroughly ; but Germany, after 
France, produces quite a jarring effect. On the one hand 
the moon is setting,'** — ^the world-encompassing France 
is slowly consuming herself in the fire of contemplated 
retribution— while on the other hand, centralised, young 
and mighty Germany has begun her upward march above 
the horizon with rapid strides. On one side is the artistic 
workmanship of the dark-haired, comparatively short- 
statured, luxurious, highly civilised French people, to 
whom art means life ; and on the other, the clumsy 
daubing, the unskilful manipulation, of tawny-haired, tall, 
gigantic German. After Paris there is no other city in 
the Western world ; everywhere it is an imitation 
of Paris— or at least an attempt at it. But in France that 
art is fuU of grace and etberial beauty, while in Germany 

♦ KaKdasa’e Shakuntala. 
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Eni^and and America the imitation » coane and clumsy. 
Even application of force on the part of the French is 
beautiful, cm it were, whereas the attempt of the Germans 
to display beauty, even, is terrible. The countenance of 
French genius, even when frowning in anger, is beautiful ; 
that of German genius, even when beaming with smiles, 
appears frightful, as it were. French civilisation is full of 
nerve, like camphor or musk — ^it volatilises and pervades 
the room in a moment ; while German civilisation is full of 
muscle, heavy like lead or mercury — ^it remains motionless 
and inert wherever it lies. The German muscle cain go on 
striking small blows untiringly, till death ; the French have 
tender, feminine bodies, but when they do concentrate and 
strike, it is a sledge-hammer blow, and is irresistible. 

The Germcuis are constructing after the French fcMhion 
big hotues and mansions, and placing big statues, 
■equestrian figures, etc., on top of them, but on seeing a 
double-storeyed German building one is tempted to ask — 
is it a dwelling-house for men, or a stable for elephants 
and camels, while one mistakes a five-storeyed French 
stable for elephants and horses as a habitation for fairies. 

America is inspired by German ideals ; hundreds 
•of thousand Germans are in every town. The language is 
of course English, but nevertheless America is being 
slowly Germanised. Germany is fast multiplying her 
population, and is exceptionally hardy. To-day Germany 
is the dictator to all Europe, her place is above all I Long 
before all other nations, Germany has given man and 
womem compulsory education, making illiteracy punish- 
able by law, and to-day she is enjoying the fruits of that 
tree. The German army is the foremost in reputation, and 
Germany has vowed to become ftwemost in her navy also. 
German manufacture of commodities has beaten even 
England I German merchandise and the Germans them- 
selves are slowly obtaining a monopoly even in the Enghsh 
-colonies. At the behest of the Germam Emperor idl the 
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nations have ungrudgingly subnutted to the lead or the 
Gem^ Gen«ralissinio in the battle-fields of China ! 

The whole day the train rushed through Germany, till 
in the afternoon it reached the frontiers of Austria, the 
ancient sphere of German supremacy, but now an alien 
territory. There are certain troubles in travelling through 
Europe. In every country enormous duties are levied 
upon certain things, or some articles of merchandise are the 
monopoly of the Government^ as for instance, tobacco. 
Again, in Russia and Turkey, you are totally forbidden to 
enter without a royal passport ; a passport you must always 
have. Besides, in Russia and Turkey, all your books and 
papers will be seized ; and when on perusal the authorities 
are satisfied that there is nothing in them against the 
Russian or Turkish Government and religion, then only 
they will be returned, otherwise they will all be confiscated. 
In other countries your tobacco Is a source of great trouble. 
You must open your chest, and trunk, and packages, for 
inspection whether they contain tobacco etc., or not. And 
to come to Constantinople one has to pass through two big 
States — Germany and Austria, and many petty ones ; the 
latter had formerly been districts of Turkey, but later on 
the independent Christian kings made a common cause 
and wrested as many of these Christian districts from 
Mohammedan hands as they could. The bite of these tiny 
ants Is much worse than even that of the bigger ones. 

In the evening of October 25 the trmn reached Vienna, 
the capital of Austria. The members of the royal family 
in Austria and Russia are styled Archdukes and Arch- 
duchesses. Two Archdukes are to get down at Vienna by 
this train ; and until they have done so the other passengers 
are not allowed to get down. So we had to wait. A few 
officers in laced uniform and some soldiers with feathered 
caps were waiting for the Archdukes, who got down 
surrounded by them. We too felt relieved, and made haste 
to g^ down and have our luggage passed. There were few 
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lugifage and hat^ It iMwed. A had db«adbr been 
arranged iox, and a man hrom die hotel was waitiag for us 
with a carriage. We reached the hotel duly. It was out 
of the question to go out for nght-seeing dining the night ; 
so the next morning we started to see the town. In all 
hotels, and almost in all the countries of Europe except 
England and Germany, the French fashion prevails. They 
eat twice a day like the Hindus ; in the morning by 
twelve o’clock, and in the evening by eight. Early in the 
morning, that is, about eight or nine, they take a little 
coffee. Tea is very little in vogue except in England and 
Russia. The morning meal is called in French dejeuner — 
that is, breakfast, and the evening meal diner — that is, 
dinner. Tea is very much in use in Russia — it is too cold, 
and China is near enough. Chinese tea is excellent, and 
most of it goes to Russia. The Russian mode of drinking 
tea is also analogous to the Chinese, that is, without mix- 
ing milk. Tea or coffee becomes injurious like poison if 
you mix milk with it. The real tea-drinking races, the 
Chinese, Japanese, Russians and the inhabitants of Central 
Asia, take tea without milk. Similarly, the origined coffee- 
drinking races, such as the Turks, drink coffee without 
milk. Only in Russia they put a slice of lemon and a 
lump of sugar into the tea. The poor people place a 
lump of sugar in the mouth and drink tea over it, and 
when one hats finished drinking, one passes that lump on 
to another, who repeats the process. 

Vienna is a small city after the model of Paris. But 
the Austrians are German by race. The Austrian Emperor 
was hitherto the Emperor of almost the whole of Germany. 
In the present times, owing to the far-sightedness of King 
Wilhelm of Prusua, the wonderful diplomacy of his able 
minister, Knnarck, and the military genius of General 
Von Moltke, the King of Prussia is the Emperor of the 
whole of Germany barring Austria. Austria, shorn of her 
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*dWb»i of hear power, is somehow meanteiiHiig 
hesr mXEtimt txrnie and preftii^. The Austrian royal 
the Hai»sburg Dsmasty-*-^ the oldest and most aristocratic 
dynasty in Europe- It was this Austrian dynasty which 
hitherto ruled Germany as Emperors — Germany whose 
princes are seated on the thrones of almost all the countries 
/of Europet and whose petty feudatory chiefs even occupy 
the thrones of such powerful empires as England and 
Russia- The desire for that honour and prestige Austria 
still cherishes in full, only she lacks the power. Turkey 
is called “the sick man** of Europe ; then Austria should 
be called '*the sick dame.** Austria belongs to the 
Catholic sect, and until recently the Austrian Empire 
used to be called **the Holy Roman Empire.'* Modern 
Germany has a preponderance of Protestants. The 
Austrian Emperor has always been the right hand man 
of the Pope, his faithful follower, and the leader of the 
Roman Catholic sect. Now the Austrian Emperor is the 
only Catholic Ruler in Europe; France, the eldest 
daughter of the Catholic Chuch, is now a Republic, while 
Spain and Portugal are downfallen ! Italy has given only 
room enough for the Papal throne to be established, 
robbing the Pope*8 entire splendour and dominion ; 
between the King of Italy and the Pope of Rome there is 
no love lost, they cannot bear each other’s sight. Rome, 
the capital of the Pope, is now the capital of Italy. The 
King^ives in the Pope’s ancient palace which he has 
seized, and the ancient Italian kingdom of the Pope is 
now confined within the precincts of the Vatican. But 
the Pope has still great influence in religious matters-— and 
the chief supporter of this is Austria. As a result of the 
struggle against Austria— against the age-long thraldom of 
Austria, the ally of the Pope — ^up rose modern Italy. 
'Consequently Austria is against Italy — against, because 
'Ae tost her. ihifortunately, however, young Italy, under 
England’s misdirection, set herself to create a powerful 
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army and navy. But where was the <money? So, in- 
volved in debt Italy, is on the way to ruin ; and to her 
misfortune she brought on herself a fresh trouUe by pro- 
•ceeding to extend her empire in Africa. Defeated by the 
Abyssinian monarch she has suidc down, bereft of glory 
and prestige. Prussia in the meantime defeated Austria 
in a great war and thrust her "oS to a great distance. 
Austria is slowly dying, while Italy has similarly fettered 
herself by the misuse of her new life. 

The Austrian royal line is still the proudest of all 
European royal families. It boasts of being a very ancient 
and very aristocratic dynasty. 'Fhe marriages and other 
connections of this line are contracted with the greatest 
circumspection, and no such relationship can be estab- 
lished with families that me not Roman Catholic. It 
was the glamour of a connection with this line that led 
to the fall of Napoleon the Great. Quaintly enough, he 
took it into his head to marry a daughter of some noble 
royrd family and found a great dynasty through a succes- 
sion of descendants. The hero who, questioned as to hi» 
pedigree, had replied, '*1 owe the tide to my nobility 
to none — I am to be the founder of a great dynasty” — 
that is to say. that he would originate a powerful dynasty, 
and that he was not bom to glorify himself with the 
borrowed plumes of some ancestor — that h«ro fell into 
this abyss of family prestige. 

The divorce of the Empress Josephine, the defeat of 
the Austrian Emperor in batde and taking his daughter ta 
wife, the marriage of Bonaparte in great pomp with Marie 
Louise, the Princess of Austria, the birth of a son, the 
installation of the new-bom babe as the King of Rome, 
the fall of Napoleon, the enmity of his father-in-law, 
Leipsic, Waterloo, St. Helena, impress Marie Louise 
livitrg in her father's house with her child, the marriage of 
Napoleon's royal consort with an ordinary soldier, the 
death of his only son, the King of Rome, in the house of 
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his nuit«^hi|;;^andfather— all these are well«ki||^ « 
incideiits of^ustory. . > 

FsJleQ in a comparatively weakened condition. France 
is now itiininating on her past glory — ^nowadays there 
are''^0ry many books on Napoleon. Dramatists like 
Sardou are writing many dramas on Napoleon dead and 
gone : and actresses like Madame Bernhardt and R6jane 
are performing those plays every night before bumper 
houses. Recently Madame Bernhardt has created a great 
attraction in Paris by playing a drama entitled L'aiglon 
(the Young Eagle). 

The young Eas^e is the only son of Napoleon, practic- 
ally intemed in his maternal grandfather's residence, 
the Palace of Vienna. The Austrian Emperor’s minister, 
the Machiavellian Metternich. is always careful not to 
allow the tales of heroism of his father to enter into the 
boy’s mind. But a few of Bonaparte's veterans contrived 
to get themselves admitted into the boy's service in the 
Sphdnbrunn Palace, incognito ; their idea was to somehow 
takovhe bpy over to France and found the Bonaparte line 
out the Bourbons reinstated by the combined 
European ^otantates. Tha child was the son of a great 
hero, and very soon diat latent heroism woke up in him 
to hear the glorious tales of batde of his father. One day 
jthe boy fled from the Schonbrunn Palace accompanied by 
the coi^qflratoirs. Put ^ettemich's keen intellect had 
already Scented the matter, and he cut off the journey. 
The Son of Bonaparte yra* caftied back to the Sch&nbrunn 
Palace and dre Young Ea^e, with his wings tied, as it 
wgre, very soon died of a broken hesurt ! ^ 

Tl)j|^ Schdnbnina Palace i# an ordinary palace.’*' Of 
cfusse, the' rooms etc. aee lavishly decorated ; in one of 
thei)|| perhaps one with only Chinese workmanship, 

h| ^iiothmgonly works of Hindu art, in a diird the produe- 
Hons of someH^aflihr country, and so on ; and die garden 
attached to the Palace is very charming indeed. But aD 
Vn— 24 w 
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people that now go to irimt jhis Palace ’jg$i' (here with 
the object of eemng the room where Boaapaite*a son flsed 
to lie, or h» study, or the room in which he died, and so 
forth. Many thoughtless French and women are int«r> 
TOgating the guard, which room belonged to "L’atglOn," 
which bed did ‘'Umgloti* use to o$icupy. and so on. 'What 
ailly que^ons, these I The Austrians only know that he 
was the son of Bonaparte, and the relation was ^ablished 
by forcibly taking their girl in marriage ; that hatred they 
hare not yet forgotten. The Prince was a grandchild of 
the Emperor, and homeless, so they could not help giving 
him a shelter, but they could give him no such title as 
“King of Rome*’; only, being the grandson of the Aintrian 
Emperor, he was an Archduke, that was all. It may be that 
you Frendi people have now written a book on him, mak> 
Ing him the Young Eagle, and the addition of imaginary 
settings, and the genius of Madame Bemhaurdt have created 
a great interest in the story, but how should an Austrian 
guard know that name? Besides, it has been written in 
that book that the Austrian Elmperor, following the* ndvice 
of his minister Mettemich, in a way killed Napoleon’s son 1 

Hearing the name “L'oigfon/' the guard put on a 
long face and went on showing the rooms and other things 
thorouiddy disgusted at heart ; what else could he do?— 
it was too much for him to 9ve up the tips. BdoreoVer, in 
loountries like Austria etc., the military department is too 
pooriy paid, they have to live almt^ on a bare pittance : 
<af course th^ are allowed tb go ]ai^ home after a’ few 
years’ service. 'The guard’s cbttnteiHmce darkened as an 
expression of his patriotism, but the h^d insdnctiyely 
movb^ towards the tip. .HThe Frm;^ 'visitors pub'some 
adver pieces into the guafd’f hand and tetsMed hd^me 
talkiag of “L'a^Ion” and abusing jiMettei^di, whfl^thc 
guard ^ttt the doors with a long salute. . lb hit' heertrhe 
must have given sweet names to the^ Ulcestors of dte 
\e(h<de iFcench -people. 
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The tlnnirinost wortkeeeing in Vienna is the Museum, 
spehiaSy the Scientific Museum, an insfitution of great 
benefit to the student. There is a fine colleetion of the 
•skeletons of various species of ancient extinct aiumals. 
In die Art Gallery paintings by Dutch artists form the 
snajor portion. In the Dutch school there is very litd# 
attempt at suggestiveness ; this school is famous for its 
exact oopj^ of natural objects and creatures. One artist 
has spent years over the drawing of a basketful of fish, or 
a l um p of flesh, or a tumbler of water — and that fish, or 
flesh, or water in the tumbler is wonderful. But the female 
figures of the Dutch school look just like athletes. 

There is of course German scholarship and German 
intellectuality in Vienna, but the causes which helped to 
the gradual decay of Turkey are at work here also — that 
is to say, the mixture of various races and languages. The 
population of Austria proper speaks German ; the people 
•of Hungary belong to the Tartar stock, and have a 
diflment language ; while there are some who are Gre^- 
speaking and are Christians belonging to the Greek 
Church. Austria has not the power to fuse together so 
many rfiflerent sects. Hence she has fallen. 

In the present times a huge wave of nationalism is 
sweeping over Europe, where people speaking the same 
tongue, professing the same religion and belonging to the 
same race want to unite together. Wherever such union 
is being eflectively accomphshed, there is great power 
b^ng manifested : and where this is impossible, death is 
inevitable. After the death of the present Austrian 
Elm3>eror,* Germany will surely try to absorb the Germam 
portion <rf the Austrian Empire— and Rusna and 
Pilfers are sure to oppose Her ; so there is the possibility 
of a dreadfid war. The present Emperor being very old, 
that cmagtrophe may take place very early. The German 
' f 

* FrsacM H died 1916 . 
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Etnpetcx is nowadays an ally ol the Suhaa of Turkey •„ 
and when Getmany will attempt to seize Austrian terri> 
tory, Turkey, which is Russia’s enemy, will cerUunly offer 
some resistance to Russia ; so the German Emperor is 
very friendly towards Turkey. 

M Three da}rs in Vienna were sufficient to tire me. To- 
visit Europe after Paris is like tasting an inferior prepara- 
** tion after a sumptuous feast — ^that dress, and style of eat' 
ing, that same fashion eversrwhere ; throuid^out the land 
you meet with that same black suit, and the same queer 
hat — disgusting! Besides, you have clouds above, and 
this swarm of people with black hats and black coats 
below— one feels suffocated, as it were. All Europe is 
gradually taking up that same style of dress, and that same 
mode of living! It is a law of nature that such are the 
ssrmptoms of death ! By hundreds of yeaxa of drill, our 
ancestors have so fashioned us that we all clean our teeth, 
wash our face, eat our meals, and do everything in the 
same way, and the result is that we have gradually become 
mere automata : the life has gone out, and we are moving 
about, simply like so many machines ! Machines never 
say “yea” or “nay,” never trouble their heads about any- 
thing, they move on “in the way their forefathers have 
gone,” amd then rot and die. The Europeans too will 
share the same fate ! “Hie course of time is ever chang- 
ing! If all people take to the same dress, same food, 
same manner of talking, and same evers^ing, gradually 
they will become like so many machines, will gradually 
tread the path their forefathers have trod,” aind as an. 
inevl|table consequence of that — they wi|l rot and die! 

On the 26th October^ at 9 P.M. we agaifi took that 
Orient Express train, whu^ rfached Constantinople on the 
30th. These two nights and one day the train ran through 
Hungury, Serbia and Bulgaria. The people of Hungaty are 
subjects of die Austrian Emperor, whose tide, however, 
is “Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary.'* The 
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Hungarians and Turks are the same raipe. akin tn^^e' 
Tibetans. The Hungarians entered Eurupe idong the 
jioith of die Caspian Sea, while the Turks rioWly occupied 
Europe through the western borders of Persia and throU^ 
Asia Minor. The people of Hungary are Christians, and 
the Turks are Mohammedans, but^ the martial spirit 
tcharacteristic of Tartar blood is noticeable in both. Thes' 
Hungarians have fought again and again for separation 
from Austria, and are now ^ut nominally united. The^ 
Austrian Emperor is King of Hungary in name only. 
Their capital, Budapest, is a very neat and beautiful city. 
The Hungarians are a pleasure-loving race and fond of 
music, and you will find Hungarian bands all over Paris. 

Serbia, Bulgaria and the rest were districts of Turkey, 
and have become practically independent after the Russo- 
Turkish War ; but the Sultan of Turkey is yet their 
Emperor, and Serbia and Bulgaria have no right regarding 
foreign affairs. There are three civilized nations in Europe 
— the French, the Germans and the English. The rest are 
«lmost as badly off as we are, and the majority of them 
are so uncivilised that you can find no race in Asia so 
•degraded. Throughout Serbia and Bulgaria you find the 
same mud houses, and people dressed in tattered rags, and 
heaps of filth,— -and I was almost inclined to think I was 
back to India I Again, as they are Christians, they must 
have a number of hogs ; and a single hog will make a 
place more dirty than two hundred barbarous men will be 
able to do. Living in a mud house with mud roof, with 
tattered rags on his person, and surrounded by hogs— 
there you have your Serb or Bulgarian 1 After much blood- 
shed and many wars they have thrown off the yoke of 
Turkey; but along with this they have got a serious dis- 
advantage— they must coiistruct their army after the 
European model, otherwise the existence of not one of 
them is safe for a day. Of course, sooner or latet they will 
all one day be absorbed by Russia ; but even this two 
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«siitence w impowiUe without; an army. So th^ 

rouat hftvie cryfwcriptiQn. 

In an evil hour, did France saSer defeat from Gec.^ 
many. ThroitSih anger and fear ^e made every citizen a 
«ah^er. Every roan must serve for some time in the army, 
and learn the military iscience ; there is no exemption for 
t^ybody. He must iiave to live in the barracks for three- 
years and learn to fight, shouldering his gun, be he a 
'tnillionaire by birth. The government will provide for his 
food and clothing, and the srdary will be a centime (one 
pice) a day. After this he must be alwasrs ready for active 
service for two years at his home ; and another fifteen 
years he must be ready to present himself for service at 
the first call. Germany set a lion to fury, so she too had 
to be ready. In other countries also conscription has been 
introduced in mutual dread of one another — so through- 
out Europe, excepting only England. England, being an 
island, is continually strengthening her navy, but who- 
knows if the lessons of the Boer War will not force her to 
introduce conscription. Russia has the largest population 
of all, so she can amcMS the biggest army in Europe. Now,, 
the titular states, like Serbia and Bulgaria, which the 
European Powers are creating by dismembering Turkey — 
they, too, as soon as they are born, must have up-to-date 
trained and well-equipped armies and guns etc. But who< 
is to ultimately supply the funds? Consequently the 
peasants have had to put on tattered rags— while in the- 
towns you will find soldiers dressed in gorgeoiis uniforms. 
Throuidrout Europe there is a craze for soldiers — soldiers- 
everywhere. Still, liberty is one thing and slavery an- 
other ; even the best work loses its charm if one is forced 
to do it by another. Without the idea of personal respon- 
nbility, no one can achieve anything great. Freedom with 
but one meal a day and tattered rags on. is a million 
times better than slavery in gold chains. A slave suffers 
the miseries of hell both here and hereafter. The peoide: 
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Europe jpke about the Serbs and Bulgaiiaas etc., and 
tapnt them vrith their mistakes and idtdrtcoiniiigft. But 
can they attain proficimcy' all in a day, al^ ao many 
years of servitude > Mistakes they are bound to conunit 
— aye, by the htuidreds— 4>ut they wiU learn through 
these mutakes, and set them right when they have leamL 
Give him responsibility and the weakest man will become 
strong, and the ignorant man sagacious. 

The train is traversing Hungary, Rumania and other 
countries. Among the races that inhabit the moribund 
Austrian Empire, the Hungarians yet possess vitality. All 
the races of Europe, except one or two small ones, belong 
to the great stock which European scholars term the Indo- 
European or Aryan race. The Hungarians are among the 
few races which do not speak a Sanskritic language. The 
Himgarians and Turks, as already stated, belong to the 
same race. In comparatively modem times this very 
powerful race established their sovereignty in Asia and 
Europe. The country now called Turkestan, lying to the 
north of the Western Himalayas and the Hindukush range, 
was the original home of these Turks. The Tiukish name 
for that country is Chagwoi. The Mogul dynasty of Delhi, 
the present Perman royal line, the dynasty of the Turkish 
Sultan of Constantinople, and the Hungarians have all 
gradually extended their dominion from that country, 
beginning with India, and pushing right up to Europe, 
and even to-day these dynasties style themselves as 
Chagwois and speak a common language. Of course 
these Turks were uncivilised ages ago, and used to roam 
leith herds of sheep, horses and catde. taking their wives 
and children and every earthly possession with them, and 
encamp for sometime wherever they could find enous^ 
pasture for their beasts. And when grass and water rais 
short there, th^ used to remove somewhere else. Evim 
now many of this race lead nomadic lives in this 

way in Central Asia. They have got a perfect similarity 
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with die racas of Central 'Aria as regardt language, but 
aome difieienee'tii pmnt phyriognotny. The Turk’s face 
reennbies dug of the Mongofion in dte shape of the head 
fuui in the peeviinence of tl^e ^eric>bone, but the Turk’s 
nose is not 6et. but rather long, and the eyes are straight 
and large, though the spae6 between the eyes is compara- 
tivriy Made, as Mrith the Mongolians. It appears that from 
a long time past Aryan and Seimtic blood has found its 
way into this Turkish race. From time immemorial the 
Turks have been exceedingly fond of war. And the mix- 
ture Mrith them of Sanskrit-speaking races and the people 
of Kandahar cmd Persia has produced the war-loving races 
such as the Afghans. Khiljis, Hazaras, BarsJchjais and 
Usufjius, etc., to whom war is a passion and 'who have 
frequently oppressed India. 

In very ancient times this Turkish race repeatedly 
conquered the western provinces of India and founded 
extensive kingdoms. They were Buddhists, or would turn 
Buddhists after occupying Indian territory. In the ancient 
history of Kashmir there is mention of these famous 
Turkish Emperors, Hushka, Yushka and Kanishka. It 
was this Kanishka who founded the Northern school of 
Buddhism called the Mah&y&na. Long after, the majority 
of them took to Mohammedanism and completely 
devastated the chief Buddhistic seats of Central Asia such 
as Kandahar and Kabul. Before their conversion to 
Mohammedanism they used to imbibe the learning and 
ctdture of the countries they conquered, and by assimilat- 
ing the culture of dther countries would try to propagate 
civilisation. But ever since they became Mohammedans 
they have oidy the instinct for war left in them ; they 
have not got the least vestige of learning and culture : on 
the contrary, the countries diat come under their sway 
gradually have their civiKsairion extinguished. In many 
places of mddem Affihanirian and Kandahar etc., there 
yet exbt wonderhd Stuphs. monasteries, temples. 
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-«ncl 98 *ntic statues buik by their Buddhistic ancestors. 
jAs a resutt of Turkish admixture and their oonvertion to 
Mohammedanism, those temples etc., are- almost in tuins, 
and the present Afghans end allied races hatve grown so 
uncivilised and illiterate that far from imitari iig those 
ancient works of architecture, they believe them to be the 
creation of supernatural spirits like the Jinn etc., and are 
'firmly convinced that such giteat undertakings are beyond 
the power of man to accomplish. The principal cause of 
the present degradation of Persia is that the royal line 
belongs to the powerful, uncivilised Turkish stock, where- 
as the subjects are the descendants of the highly civilised 
ancient Persians, who were Aryans. In this way the 
Empire of ‘Constantinople — the last political arena of the 
Greeks and Romans, the descendants of civilised Aryans 
— hers been ruined under the blasting feet of powerful, 
barbarous Turkey. The Mogul Emperors of India were the 
-only exceptions to this rule ; perhaps that was due to an 
admixture of Hindu ideas and Hindu blood. In the chro- 
nicles of Rajput bards and minstrels all the Mohammedan 
d 3 masties who conquered India are styled as Turks. This 
is a very correct appellation, for, of whatever races the 
conquering Mohammedan amries might be made up, the 
leadership was always vested in the Turks alone. 

The repeated conquest, under the leadership of 
Mohammedan Turks who were renegades from Buddhism, 
by one section of the Hindu race who also were renegades 
from Buddhism or the Vedic religion and served under 
the Turks, having been forcibly converted to Moham- 
medanism by their superior strength, of the other sections 
■con tinuin g in the faith of their ancestors, was what is 
•csdled the Mohammedan invMion, conquest and cedonisa- 
tion of India. Of course, the language of the Turks 
has, like their physiognomy, been considerably mixed up ; 
'Specially those sections that have gone farthest from their 
native place Qiagwoi have got the most hybrid form of 
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langufige, Tlu^ ^ 3iuih Pckm vint^ the Paris 
ExhiHtipQ apd r^qifuraed to his countiy bjr taU ota Coiistan> 
tinople^ Despite the immense difierence in tone and idace, 
^the Snltan and the Shah talked with each other In tkm 
ancient Turkish mother tongue. But the Sultan’s Turkic 
was mixed up with Persian, Arabic and a few Greek 
words, while that of the Shah was comparativdy pure. 

In ancient times these Qragwoi Turks were divided 
into two sections ; one was called the “white sheep,” and'< 
the other, “black sheep.” But these sections stented fronr 
their birthplace on the north of Kashmir, tending their 
flpeks of sheep and ravaging countries, till they reached 
the shore of the Caspian Sea. The “white sheep” pene- 
trated into Emope along the north of the Caspian Sea 
and founded the Kingdom of Hungary, seizing a fragment 
of the Roman Elmpire then almost in ruins, while the 
“black sheep,” advancing along the south of the Caspian 
Sea, gradually occupied the western portion of Persia 
and, crossing the Caucasus, by degrees made themselves 
masters of Arabian territory such as Asia Minor, and so' 
forth ; gradually they seized the throne of the Caliph, andr 
bit by bit annexed the small remnant of the western.' 
Roman Empire. In very remote ages these Turks were 
great snake-worshippers. Most probably it was these 
dsmasties whom the ancient Hindus used to designate as 
Nagas and Takshakas. Later on they j^ecame Buddhists r 
and afterwards they very often used to embrace the relig- 
ion of any particular country they might conquer at any 
particular time. In comparatively recent times, of the two* 
sections we are H>eaking about, the “white sheep” con- 
quered the Christians and became converts to Christianity, 
while the “black sheep” conquered die Mohammedai» 
and adopted their religion. But in their Gurisdanity or 
Mohammedanism one may even now trace on research 
the stritfa of serpent-wordiip and of Buddhism. 

The Hungarians, though Turks by race and language. 
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are Chrisdans — Roman CathoHce^in. religion. In the past, 
refigtous fanaticism had no respect for any tie— neither 
the de of language, nor that ,of i^Qpd, nor that of country. 
The Hungarians are ev4r the deadly enemies of Turkey ; 
nt^d but for the Hungarians' aid Chrisdan states sudi as 
Austria etc., would not have been able to maintain their 
exurtence on many an occasion. In modem dmes owing* 
to the q>read of education mtd the discovery of Linguistics 
and Ethnology people are beii^g more attracted to the 
kinship of language and blood, while religious solidarity is 
gradually slackening. For this reason, among the educated 
Hungarians and Turks there is growing up a fading of 
racial unity. 

Though forming a part of the Austrian Empire, 
Hungary has nevertheless tried repeatedly to cut off from 
her. .The result of many revoludons and rebellions has 
been that Hungary is now only nominally a province of 
the Austrian Empire, but practically independent in all 
respects. The Austrian Emperor is styled “the Emperor 
of Austria and King of Hungary.” Himgary manages aU 
her internal affairs independently of Austria and in these 
the subjocts have full power. The Austrian Emperor 
condnues to be a dtular leader here, but even this bit of 
reladon, it appears, will not last long. Skill in war, magna- 
nimity and other characterisdc virtues of the Turkish race 
are sufficiendy present in the Hungarimi dso. Besides, 
not bein g converted to Mohammedanism they do not con- 
rider such heavenly arts as muric etc. as the devil s snare,- 
and consequently the Hungarians are great adepts in- 
nuiric and are renowned for this aD over Europe.^ 

Fwmerly 1 notion that people of cold cUmater 

did not take hot chillies, which was merely a bad h^ 
of Warm dimate people. But the habit of taking chillies,, 
which we observed to begin with Hungary and which 
reached its cliipax ip Rumania and Bulgaria etc., appeared 
to me to beat even your Madrasris. 



ADDENDA* 


Tliie first view of Constantinople we had hrom the train. 
It is an andent dty. with big drains running across the 
walb, narrow and crooked lanes full of dirt, and wooden 
houses, ^c., but in them there is a certain beauty owing 
to their novelty. At the station we had great trouble 
over our books. Mademoiselle CalvS and Jules Bow tried 
much, in French, to reason with the octroi officers, which 
gradually led to a quarrel between the parties. The head 
of the ofEicers was a Turk and his dinner was ready, so 
the quarrel ended without further complications. They 
returned ail the books with the exception of two which 
they hdd back. They promised to send them to the hotel 
immediately, which they never did. We went round the 
town and bazar of Stamboul, or Coiwtantinople. Be3rond 
the Pont, or creek, is the Pera or foreigners* quarters, 
hotels, etc., whmce we got into a carriage, saw the town 
and then took some rest. In the evening we went to vwit 
Woods Pasha, and the next day steuted on an excursion 
along the Bosphorus in a boat. It wcw extremely cold and 

there was a strong wind. So I and Miss M got down at 

the first station. It was decided that we would cross over 
to Scutari and see P^re Hyacinthe. Not knowing the 
language we engaged a boat by signs merely, crossed over 
and hired a carriage. On the way we saw the seat of a 
Sufi Fakir. These Fakirs cure people’s diseases, which 
they do in the following manner. First they read a por- 
tion of their scriptures, moving their body badcvrard and 
fmrward ; then they begin to dance and gradually get a 


'* These interesting jottings were found among Swamiji’s 
papers. — Ed. 
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sort of inq;wation» after whidi they heal ihe disease by 
treading on the patients body. 

We had a long talk with P&re Hyacinthe about the 
American Colleges, after which we went to an Arab shop 
where we met a Turkish student. Then we returned hrom 
Scutari.-— We had found out a boat, but it failed to reach 
ite exact destination. However, we took a tram from the 
place where we were landed and returned to our quarters 
at the hotel at Stamboul. Th^ Museum at Stamboul is 
situated where the ancient harem of the Greek Emperors 
once stood. We saw some remarkable sarcophagi and 
other things, and had a charming view of the city from 
above Tophaneh. I enjoyed taking fried chick peu here 
after such a long time, and had spiced rice and some 
other dishes, prepared in the Turkish fashion. After 
visiting the cemetery of Scutari we went to see the ancient 
walls. Within the walls was the prison — a dreadful place. 
Next we met Woods Pasha and started for the Bosphorus. 
We had our dinner with the French Charge d’Affairs and 
met a Greek Pasha and an Albanian gentleman. The 
Police have prohibited Pere Hyacinthe’s lectures ; so I 
too cannot lecture. We saw Mr. Devanmall and Oiobeji 
— a Gujariti Brahmin. There are a good many Indians 
here, Hindustanis and Mussedmcms etc. We had a talk 
on Turkish Philology and heard of Now Bey, whose 
grandfather was a Frenchman. They say he is as hand- 
some as a Kashmiri. The women here have got no purdah 
system and we very free. Prostitution is chiefly a Moham- 
medan practice. We heard of Kurd Pasha, wtd the 
massacre of Armeniana. The Armenians have really no 
country of their own, and those countries which they in- 
habit have generally a preponderating Mohammedan popu- 
lation. A particular tract called Armenia is unknown. The 
present Sultaii is constructing a Hamidian cavalry oitt of 
the Kuids! who will be trained in the manneir of d*e 
GMsacloi arid they will be exempted from conscnption. 
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Tite Suhan called die 'Atmenian and Gteek Patriarchs 
and proposed to them conscription as an alternative for 
payment taxes. They might thlis serve to protect their 
moth«riand. They replied that if they went as soldiers to 
^fight, and died by the side of the Mohammedans, there 
would be some confusion about the interment of Christian 
soldims. The Sultan’s rejoinder to this was that it might 
be remedied by providing for both Mohammedan and 
‘Christian priests in each regiment, who would conduct the 
funeral service together when in the exigencies of battle 
the dead bodies of Christian and Mohammedan soldiers 
'would have to be buried in a heap all together, and there 
could possibly be no harm if the souls of men of one 
religion heard in addition the funeral services meant for 
those of the other religion. But the Christians did not 
agree~-so they continue to pay taxes. The surest reason 
■of their not acquiescing in the proposal was their fear lest 
by living with the Mohammedans they might turn Moham- 
medan wholesale. The present Sultan of Stamboul is a 
very hard-working man, and, personally supervises every- 
thing, including even the arrangement of amusements, 
such as theatrical performances etc., in the palace. His 
predecessor, Murad, was r^ly a most unfit man, but the 
present Sultan is very intelligent. The amount of improve- 
ment he has made in the condition of the State in which 
he found it at his accession is simply wonderful. The 
Parliamentary 83 ^em will not be successful in this country. 

At 10 in the morning we left Constrmtinople, pasnng 
a nifl^t and a day on the sea, which was perfectly placid. 
By degrees we readied the Golden Horn and the Sea of 
Marmora. In one of die islands of the Marmora we saw 
a monstery of the Greek religion. Formerly there was 
ample UimortUnity for religious education here, for it was 
dtuated betwemi Asia on one nde and Europe on the 
-other. While out in the morning on a viut to the Medi- 
terranaan Archipelago we came acrqss Professor liper. 
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'whose ec<)uaiiitance 1 had already made in the Padluappa 
'College at Madras. In one of the islands we came iqiton 
the nans of a temple, which had probably been dedicated 
to Neptune, judging from its position on the sea-shore. 
In the evening we reached Athens, and after passing a 
whole night under quarantine we obtained permission for 
laoiding in the morning. Port Peiraeus is a small town, but 
very beautiful, having a European air about it in all 
respects, except that one meels now and then with one 
or two Greeks dressed in gowns. From there we drove 
five miles to have a look at the ancient walls of Athens 
which used to connect the city with the port. Then we 
went through the town ; the Acropolis, the hotels, houses 
and streets, and all were very neat and clean. The palace 
is a small one. The same day. again, we climbed the 
hillock and had a view of the Acropolis, the temple of the 
Wingless Victory, and the Parthenon, etc. The temple is 
made of white marble. Some standing remains of columns 
also we saw. The next day we again went to see these 
with Mademoiselle Melcarvi,. who explained to us various 
historical facts relating thereto. On the second day we 
visited the temple of Olympian Zeus, and Theatre I^ony- 
aius etc., as far as the sea-shore. The third day we set 
out for Eleusis, whidi was the chief religious seat of the 
Greeks. Here it was that the famous Eleusinian Mjrsteries 
used to be played. The ancient theatre of this place has 
been built anew by a rich Greek. The Olympian games 
too have been revived in the present times. They are 
held at a place near Sparta, the Americans canying off 
the palm in them in many respects. But the Greeks won 
in the race firom that place to this theatre of Athens. 
This year they gave undisputed proof of this trait of theirs 
in a competirion with the Turks also. At 10 A.M. on the 
‘fourth day we got on board die Russian steamer. Czar, 
bound for Egypt. After reaching the dock we came to 
learn l3iat the steamer was to start at 4 P.M. — ^perhaps we 
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were too early or there would be some eittra delay in 
loading the cargo. So. having no other ahemative, we 
went round and nuule a cursory acquaintance with the 
’ sculptune of Ageladas and his three pupils. Phidias, Myron 
and Polydetus. who had flourished between 576 B.C. and 
486 B.C. Even here we began to feel the great heat. In 
a Russian ship the first class is^over the screw, and the 
rest is only deck — ^full of passengers, and cattle and sheep. 
Besides, no ice was available in this steamer. 

From a visit to the Louvre Museum in Paris I came 
to uiulerstand the three stages of Greek art. First, there 
vras the Mycencean art, then Greek art proper. The 
Achsean kingdom had spread its sway over the neigh- 
bouring islands and also mastered all the arts that 
flourished there, being imported from Asia. Thus did art 
first make its appearance in Greece. From the prehistoric 
times up to 776 B.C. was the age of the Mycenaean art. 
This art principally engaged itself in merely cop 3 nng 
Asiatic art. Then from 776 B.C. to 146 B.C. was the age 
of Hellenliv or true Greek art. After the destruction of 
the Achsean Elmpire by the Dorian race, the Greeks living 
on the continent and in the Archipelago founded many 
colonies in Asia. This led to a close conflict between 
them and Babylon and Egypt, which first gave rise to 
Greek art. This art ih course of time gave up its Asiatic 
tinge and applied itself to an exact imitation of nature. 
TTie difference between Greek art and the art of other 
countries consists in this, that the former fsdthfully deli- 
neates the living phenomena of natural life. 

From 776 B.C. to 475 B.C. is the sige of Archsdc Greek 
surt. The figures are yet stiff — ^not lifelike. The lips are 
slightly parted, as if always in smiles. In this respect they 
resemble the works of Eg 3 rptian artists. All the statues- 
stand erect on their legs — quite stiff. The hair and beard 
etc., are all carved in regular lines : and the clothes in 
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die statues are all wrapped close round the body* in a 
jumble^not like flowing dress. 

Next to Archaic Greek art comes the age of Classic 
Greek art — ^from 475 B.C. to 323 B.C., that is to say, 
from the hegemony of Athens . up to the death of 
Alexander the Great. Peloponnesus and Attica were 
the states where the art of this period flourished 
most. Athens was the chief city of Attica. A 
learned French art critic has written, ‘^(Classic) Greek 
art at its highest development freed itself completely from 
the fetters of all established canons and became independ- 
ent. It then recognised the art regulations of no country, 
nor guided itself according to them. The more we study 
the fifth century B.C., so brilliant in its art development-— 
during which period all the perfect specimens of sculpture 
were turned out, — the more is the idea brought home to 
our mind that Greek art owed its life and vigour to its 
cutting loose from the pale of stereotyped rules.*’ This 
Classic Greek art had two schools — first, the Attic, and 
second, the Peloponnesian. In the Attic school, again, 
there were two different types — the first was the outcome 
of the genius of the gifted sculptor, Phidias, which a 
French scholar has described in the following terms: — **A 
marvel of perfection in beauty and a glorious specimen of 
pure and sublime ideas, which will never lose their hold 
upon the human mind.” The maisters in the second type 
of the Attic school were Scopas and Praxiteles. The work 
of this school was to completely divorce art from religion 
and keep it restricted to the delineation of merely human 
life. 

The chief exponents of the second or Peloponnesian 
school of Qassic Greek art were Polycletus and Lysippus. 
One of these was bom in the fifth century B.C., and the 
othw in the fourth century B.C. They chiefly aimed at 
laying down the rule that the proportions of the human 
body must be faithfully reproduced in art. 

VlI-25 



From 323 B.C. to 146 B.O. that is, froni the death of 
Alexander to the conquest of Attica by the Romans, is 
the period of decadence in Greek art. One notices in the 
Greek ^ of this period an undue attention to gorgeous 
embellishments, and an attempt to make the statues un- 
tusually large in bulk. Then, at (he time of the Roman 
occupation of Greece, Greek art contented itself merely 
hy cop^nng the works of previous artists of that country ; 
and the only novelty there was, consisted in reproducing 
exactly the face of some particular individual. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS. 

Q. How can Vedanta be realised? 

A* By “hearing, reflection and meditation/* Hear- 
ing must take place from a Sat-guru. Even if one is not 
a regular disciple, but is a ^t aspirant and hears the 
Sat-guru*8 words, he is liberated. 

Q. Who is a Sat-guru? 

A. A Sat-guru is one on whom the spiritual power 
has descended by Guru-parampara, or an unbroken chain 
of discipleship. 

To play the role of a spiritual teacher is a very difflcuit 
thing. One has to take on oneself the sins of others.^ 
There is every chance of a fall in less advanced men. If 
merely physical pain ensues, then he should consider 
himself fortunate. 

Q. Cannot the spiritual teacher make the aspirant fit ? 

A. An Avatar a can. Not an ordinary Guru. 

Q. Is there no easy way to liberation? 

A. “There is no royal road to Geometry — except for 
those who have been fortunate enough to come in contact 
with an Avatara. .Paramahamsa Deva used to say, One 
who is having his last birth shall somehow or other see me. 

Q. Is not Yoga an easy path to that? 

A. (Jokingly) You have said well, I see I— -Yoga an 
oasy path ! If your mind be not pure and you try to follow 
Yoga, you will perhaps attain some supernatural power, 
but that will be a hindrance. Fherefore purity of inind is 
the first thing necessary. 

Q. How can this be attained ? 

^ good work. Good work is of two kinds, 

positive and negative. “Do not steal ~that is a negative 
'mandate, and **Do good to ethers ~is a powtivc one. 
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Q. Should not doing good to others be performed in 
a hishor stage, for if performed in a lower stage, it may 
bind one to- the world? 

* A. it should be performed in the first stage. One 
who has any desire at first gets deluded and becomes 
bound, but not others. Gradually it will become very 
natural. 

Q. Sr, last night you said, *'In you is everything.” 
Now, if I want to be like Vishnu, shall 1 have to meditate 
on the form also, or only on the idea? 

A. According to capacity one may follow either way. 

Q. What is the means of realisation? 

A. The Guru is the means of realisation. "There is. 
no knowledge without a teacher.” 

Q. Some say that there is no necessity of practising 
^editation in a worship-room. How far is it true? 

A. Those who have already realised the Lord’s 
presence may not require it, but for others it is necessary. 
One, however, should go beyond the form and meditate- 
on the impersonal aspect of God, for no form can grant 
liberation. You may get worldly prosperity from the sight 
of the form. One who ministers to his mother succeeds in 
this world ; one who worships his father goes to heaven ; 
but the worshipper of a Sadhu gets knowledge and 
devotion. 

Q, What is the meaning of &c.— 

"Even a moment's association with the holy ones serves 
to take one beyond this relative existence”? 

A. A fit person coming in contact with a true Sadhu 
attains to liberation. True Sadhus are very rare, but their 
influence is such that a great writer has said, Hs^ocnsy 
is the tribute which vice pays to virtue,” But AvMaras 
are Kap&lamochanas, that is, they can alter the doom of 
people. They can stir the whole world. ''The least 
dang^us and best form of worship is worshipping man. 
One who has got the idea of Brahman in a man haa 
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fisulisod it in the whole universe. Monasti^4<?lt ^<1 
householder's life 'are both good, according to dij^ent 
circTunstances. Knowledge is the only thing necessity. 

Q, Where should one meditate — inside the body or 
outside it? Should the mind be withdrawn inside or. held 
outside ? 

A. We should try to meditate inside. As (or the 
nund being here or there, it will take a long time before 
we reach the mental plane. J^ow our struggle is with the 
body. W^en one acquires a perfect steadiness in posture, 
then and then alone one begins to struggle with the mind. 
Asana (posture) being conquered, one s limbs remain 
motionless, and one can sit as long as one pleases. 

Q. Sometimes one gets tired of Japa (repetition of 
the Mantra). Should one continue it or read some good 
book instead? 

A. One gets tired of Japa for two reasons. Some- 
times one's brain is fatigued, sometimes it is the result 
of idleness. If the former, then one should give up Japa 
for the time being, for persistence in it at the time results 
in seeing hallucinations, or in lunacy etc. But if the latter, 
the mind should be forced to continue Japa. 

Q. Sometimes sitting at Japa one gets joy at first, 
but then one seems to be disinclined to continue the Japa 
owing to that joy. Should it be continued then? 

A. Yes, that joy is a hindrance to spiri^l practice, 
its name being Rasaswadana (tasting of the sweetness). 

One must rise above that. ‘ . t u 

Q. Is it good to practise Japa for a long time, though 

the mind may be wandering? .1, , ' u 

A. Yes. As some people break in a wild horso by 

always keeping his seat on his back. . , . -t 

Q. You have written in your Bhakti-Yoga that if a 
weak-bodied man tries to practise Yoga, a tremendous 

reaction comes. Then what to do? 

A. What fear if you die in the attempt to realise the 
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Self I Men is not afraid of dyin^ for the sake of learning 
and many other things, and why should you fear to die 
for religion? 

« Q* Can Jiva-seva (service to beings) alone give 
Mukti? 

A. Jiva-seva can give Mukti not directly but in- 
directly, through the purificatidh df the mind. But if you 
wish to do a thing properly, you must, for the time being, 
think that that is all-sufficient. The danger in any sect is 
want of zeal. There must be constancy (NishthlL), or 
there will be no growth. At present it has become 
necessary to lay stress on Karma. 

Q. What should be our motive in work — compas- 
sion, or any other motive? 

A. Doing good to others out of compassion is good, 
but the Seva (service) of all beings in the spirit of the 
Lord is better. 

Q. What is the efficacy of prayer ? 

A. By prayer one*s subtle powers are easily roused, 
and if consciously done, all desires may be fulfilled by it ; 
but done unconsciously, one perhaps in ten is fulfilled. 
Such prayer, however, is selfish and should therefore be 
discarded. 

Q. How to recognise God when He has assumed 
a human form? 

A, One who can alter the doom of people is the 
Lord. No Sadhu, however advanced, can claim this 
unique position. I do not see anyone who realises Rama- 
krishna as God. We sometimes feel it hazily, that is all. 
To realise Him as God and yet be attached to the world is 
inconsistent. 
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On Art 

In art, interest must be centred on the principal theme. 
Drama- is the -most difficult of all arts. In it two thingr 
are to be satisfied — ^first, the ears, and second, the eyes. 
To pamt a scene, if one thing be painted, it is easy 
enough ; but to paint ditferent things and yet to keep up 
the central interest is very difficult. « Another difficult 
thing is stage-management, that is, combining difieretit 
things in such a manner aa to keep the central interest 
intact. 

On Music 

There is science in Dhrupad, Kheyal, etc., but it is in 
Kirtana, i.e., in Mdthura and Viraha and other like comr 
positions that there is real music— —for there is feeling. 
Feeling is the soul, the secret of everything. There is- 
more music in common people’s songs and they should 
be collected together. The science of Dhrupad etc., 
applied to the music of Kirtana will produce the perfect 
music. 

On Mantra and MAntra-chaitanya 
The Mantra-shSstris (upholders of the Mantra theory)- 
believe that some words have been handed down through 
a succession of teachers and disciples# and the mere utter- 
ance of them will lead to some form of realisation. There 
are two different meanings of the word Mantra-chaitonya.. 
A trcfttding to some, if you practise the repetitkm of a cer- 
tain Msmtra, you will see the Ishta-Devata who is the- 
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object or 4«ity of that Mantra. But according to others, 
the word means that if you practise the repetition of a 
certain Mantra received from a Guru not competent, 3 rou 
WiU have to perfcurm certain ceremoniak by wUch that 
Mantra will become Chetana or living, and then its re- 
petition will be successful. Different Mantras, when they 
are thus “living,” show different signs, but the general 
sign is that one will be able to repeat it for a long time 
without feeling any pain and that his mind will very soon 
be concentrated. This is about the Tantrika Mantras. 

From the time of the Vedas, two different opinions 
have been held about Mantras. Yaska and others say that 
the Vedas have meanings, but the ancient Mantra-shastris 
say that they have no^neaning, and that their use consists 
only in uttering them in connection with certain sacrifices, 
when they will surely produce effect in tHe form of various 
material enjoyments or spiritual knowledge. The latter 
arises from the utterance of the Upanishads. 

On Conceptiovs of Gc^head 

Man’s inner hankering is to find some one who is free, 
that is, beyond the laws of nature, lire Vedantins 
believe in such an Eternal Ishwara, while the Buddhists 
and the Sankhyas believe only in a Janyeshwara (created 
God), that is, a God who was a man before, but has 
become Cod through spiritual practice. The Puranas 
reconcile these two positions by the doctrine of Incarna- 
tion. That is, they say that the Janyeshwara is nothing 
but the Nitya (Eternal) Ishwara, taking by Maya the form 
of a Janyeshwara. The argument of the Sankhyas against 
the doctrine of Eternal Ishwara, viz., 'how a liberated soul 
can create the universe,* is bawed on false grounds. For 
you cannot dictate anything to a liberated sotil. He is 
free, that js* he may do whatever he likes. According to 
the Vedanta the Janyeshwaraa cannot create, preserve or 
-destroy the universe. 
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On Food 

You preach to others to be men but cannot give them 
good food. 1 have been thinking over this problem for 
the last four years. 1 vnsh to make an ezperiiqent 
whether something of the nature of Rattened rice can be 
made out of wheat. Then we can get a different food 
every day. About drinking water. I searched for a filter 
which would suit our country. 1 found one pan-like 
porcelain vessel through which water was made to pass 
and all the bacilli remained in the porcelain pan. But 
gradually that filter would itself become the hot-bed of all 
germs. Hiis is the danger of all filters. After continued 
searching 1 found one method by which water was distilled 
and then oxygen was passed into it. After this the water 
became so pure that great improvement of health was 
sure to result from its use. ' 

On Sannyasa and Family Life 

Talking of the respective duties of a, monk and a 
householder, Swamiji said — 

A Sannyeisin should avoid the food, bedding, etc., 
which have been touched or used by householders, in 
order to save himself — ^not from hatred towards them-^so 
long as he has not risen to the highest grade, that is. 
become a Paramahamsa. A householder should salute 
him with “Namo NfirRyanfiya” and a Sannyasin, should 
bless the former. 

— "Like die difference between the biggest mountain and 
a mustlud'Seed. between the sun and a glowcworm. 
between the ocean and a streamlet, is the wide gulf 
between a Sannyasin and a householder." 

Swanu Vivekananda made everyone utter diis, and# 
chanting some Vedanta stanzas, said. "You should always 
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repeat to yourselves diese dlokas. “^uravana” not only 
means h e a r i n g from the Guru, but also repetition to our 
own selves. 'ScripUural truth should be 

•often repeated for such has been repeatedly enjoined.” 
— In this Sutra of Vedanta, Vyasa lays stress on repetition. 


Oi Questic»iing the Competency of the Guru 

' In the course of a conversation Swamiji spiritedly 
remarked : “Leave off your commercial, calculating ideas, 
if you can get rid of your attachment to a single thing, 
you are on the way to liberation. Do not see a public 
woman, or ^ner, or Sadhu. That vile woman also is 
the Divine Mother. A Sannyasin says once, twice, that 
she is Mother ; then he gets deluded again and sajrs,' 
‘Hence, O vile, unchaste woman I* At a moment all your 
ignorance may vanish. It is foolish talk that ignorance 
-disperses gradually. There are disciples who have been 
•devoted to the Guru even when he has fallen from the 
ideal. I have seen in Rs^putana one whose spiritual 
teacher had turned a Christian, but who nevertheless went 
•on i^ralg him his regular dues. Give up your Western 
Once you have pledged your faith to a particular 
'.teadimr, stick to him with all force. It is children who say 
shat therSTs no morality in the Vedanta. Yes, they are 
right. Vedanta is above morality. Talk of high tlungs, 
as you haYe become Sannye»ins. 

“By force, thihk of i^e jtiung at least as Brahman. Of 
•course il' is eari^ to ^hUlk of Ramakrishna as God, but 
-die dknger is that we 'barinot form lshwara>buddhi (vision 
Divinity) in others. God is eternal, wlAout form, 
•drittiipeeSent. To think of Him as possessing any folTn is 
blasphcimy. But the secret of image-worship is that ydu 
sire trjHu^^ntb dis^elop ybur'' vision of Divinity ‘ :iri one 



On Sri Ramakrishna and His View&v 

R^ utted to coiu^M hixnadl^^^^^^ an 

J^icaimation in tne crude sense of the term, though I may 
not understand it. I used to say that he was Brahman 
in the Vedantic sense but just before his passing away, 
when he was suffering from the characteristic difficulty in 
breathii^, he said to me as I wew cogitating in i^y mind 
whether he could even in that pain s«^ that be was an 
Incarnation, “He who was Rama, and Krishnai has , now 
actually become Ramakrishna— 'but not in yoin Vedantic 
sense!*' He used to love me ihtens^y, which made 
many <|uite jealous of me. He knew one’s charaetor by 
sisbt, and never changed his opinion. He could perceive, 
SIS it were, supersensual things, while we try to know one's 
character by reason-, with the result that our judgments are 
often fallaciotls. He called some persons his Antaranga* 
or 'inner circle,’ and he used to teach them the secrets 
of his own nature and those of Yoga. To the outsiders or 
Bahirangixs he taught those parables now known as 
'Sayings.' He used to prepare those young men (the former 
class) for his work, and though tnaliy complained to him 
ebout them, he paid no heed. 1 may have per|iaps a 
better <^>inion of a Bahiranga than an idntaranga throu^v 
his actions, but 1 have a superstitious regard for the latter, 
“Love me', love my. dog,*’ as they say. I-’^love that 
Brahmm priest intensely, and therefore love whatever he 
t»ed to love, whatever he used to regzurd ! He nw afraid 
about me that I might create a sfi^, if left to myself. 

He used to say to some, “You wll not attain spiritual- 
ity in this life.’’ He sensed everything, and this will explain 
his appslrpnt partiality' to some. He, as a sciratist, used 
to see that different people required different treatment. 
None except the 'inner circle’ were allowed to sleep in 
room. It is not true that those who h^va no* 
him will not attain salvation ; neither is it true that a aaair 

who has seen him thrice W31 attain Mtdch. 
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Devotion as taufj^t by NanMisi, he used to preadi to- 
the misses, those who ‘were incapable of any 'hliher 
training. ' ' , 

He used generally to teach dualism. As a rule, he 
never taught Advaitism. But he taught it to me. 1 had 
been « dualist before. 

au RAMAK^IISHNA : HiS RELATION ip HiS CHURCH, i.e. 

His DisaPLES 

In order that a nation may rise, it must have a high 
ideal. NoW, that^dMl is, of course, the abstract Brahman. 
But as*you all cannot be inspired by an abstract ideal, you 
must have a personal ideal. You have got that in the 
person of Sri Ramakrishna. The reason why other person* 
ages cannot be our ideal now is, that their days are gone, 
cmd in order that Vedanta may come to everyone, there 
must be a person who is in sympathy with the present 
generation. This is fulfilled in Sri Ramakrishna. So now 
you should place him before everyone. Whether one 
accepts him as a Sadhu or an* Avatara, does not matter. 

He said he would come once more with us. Then, 

1 think, he will embrace Videha-Mukti (Absolute Eman- 
cipation). If you wish to work, you must have, such an 
Idita-Devatfi, or Guardian Angel, as the Christian nations 
call it. I sometimes imagine that chfferent nations have 
different Ishta-Devatas, and these are each trying for 
supremacy. Sometimes 1 fancy, such as Ishta-Devatfi 
becomes powerless to do service to a nation. 
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[An asterisk after the letter number indicates that it is 
a translation from Betigtdi.] 

I* 

Glory to Ramakrishna ! 

BAIDYANATtI, 

24th December, 1889. 

Dear Sir, 

I have been 8ta3ang for the last few days at Baidya- 
nath in Puma Babu*s Lodge. It is not so cold, and my 
health, too, is indifferent. I am suffering from indigestion, 
probably due to excess of iron in the water. 1 have found 
nothing agreeable here — neither the place, nor the season, 
nor the company. I leave for Benares to-morrow. At 

Deoghar A stopped at *s place, and the latter, as 

soon as he got news of us, earnestly insisted on our be- 
coming his guests. Finally, he met us once again and pre- 
vailed on us to accede to his request. The man is a great 
worker, but has a number of women with him — old 
women most of them, of the ordinary Vaishnava type. . . . 
His clerks too revere us much ; some of them are very 
much ill-disposed towards him, and they spoke of his mis- 
deeds. Incidentally, I raised the topic of . You have 

many wrong ideas or doubts about her, hence I write all 
this after particular investigation. Even the aged clerks of 
this establishment highly respect and revere her. She came 

to stop with while she was a mere child, and ever 

lived as his wife. . . . Everyone admits in one voice 
that her character* is spotless. She was all along a per- 
fecdy chaste woman and never behaved with — in any 
relation but that of wife to husband, and she was absolute- 
ly foidifiud. Sie came at too eady an age to have incuned 
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any pioral taint. After had separated from she 

wrote to him to say that she had never treated him as 
an 3 rthing but her husband, but that it was impossible for 
her to live with a man with a loose character. His old 
office-bearers, too, believe him to be satanic in character 

but they consider a Devi (angel), and remaxh that it was 

following her departure that — — lost all sense of shame. 

My object in writing all this is that formerly 1 was 
not a believer in the tale of the lady’s early life. The 
idea that there might be such purity in the midst of a rela- 
tion which society does not recognise, I used to consider 
as romance. But after thorough investigation 1 have come 
to know that it is all right. She is very pure, pure from 
her infancy — 1 have not the least doubt about it. For 
entertaining those doubts, you £uid i and everyone are 
guilty to her ; 1 make repeated salutations to her, and 
ask her pardon for my guilt. She is not a liar. 

1 take this opportunity to record that such courage is 
impossible in a lying and unchaste woman. I have also 
been told that she had a life-long ardent faith in religion 
also. 

Well, your disease is not yet improving I 1 don’t 
think this is a place for patients unless one is ready to 
spend a good deal of money. Please think out some 
judicious course. Here every article will have to be 
procured from elsewhere. 

Yours sincerely, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


!!♦ 

Glory to Ramakrishnal 

Allahabad, 

30th December, /5S9. 

Dear Sk^ 

G— — - left a slip when coming and the next day a 
lelter from * save me *aU the news and 1 immedialely 

it*' 
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ttartod^ for Allahabad which* I reached the day after^ to 
find that J— — had completely recovered. He had 
idiicken-pox (with one or two smalhpox rashes also). The 
doctor is a noble soul and they have got a brotherhood, 
who are/ all great pious men and highly devoted to the 
service of Sadhus. They are particularly anxious that I 
pass the month of Magh here, but I am leaving for 
Benares. . . . How are you ? 1 pray to God for the welfare 
of yourself and your family. IPlease convey my compli- 
ments to T , C Babu and the rest. 

Yours affectionately, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


IIP 

Salutation to Bhagavan Ramakrishna ! 

C/o. Satish Mukherji, 
Gorabazar, Ghazipur. 

Revered Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter of contrition. I am not 
leaving this place soon — ^it is impossible to avoid the 
Babaji's request. You have expressed remorse at not 
having reaped any appreciable results by serving the 
Sadhus. It is true, and yet not true ; it is true if you look 
towards ideal bliss, but if you look behind to the place 
from which you started you will find that before you were 
an animal, now you are a man, and will be a god or God 
Himself in future. Moreover, that sort of i egret and 
dissatisfaction is very good ; it is the prelude to improve- 
ment. Without this none can rise. He who puts on a 
turban and immediately sees the Lord, progresses thus 
far and no farther. You are blessed indeed to have that 
constant dissatisfaction preying on your mind — ^rest assured 
that there is no danger for you. . . . You are a keenly 
intelligent man, and know full well that patience is the 
best means of success. In this respect I have no doubt 
that we Bght-headed boys have, much to learn from you. 
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, . . 'Yflu are a eotuiderate' man. and I need not add 

ansrtlnng. Man has two eara Init one mouth. You specially 

are given 'to plain-specdcing, and are chary of making 

large promises — things that sometimes make me crom with 

you, but upon reflection 1 find that it is you who have 

acted with discretion. “Slow but sure.” “What is lost 

♦ ^ 

in power is gained in speed.*' However, in this world 
everything depends upon one's words. To get an insight 
behind the words (specially, with your economical spirit 
masking all) is not given to all, and one must associate 
long with a man to be able to understand him. . . . 
Religion is not in sects, nor in making a fuss — ^why do 
you forget these teachings of our revered Master? Please 
help as far as it lies in you, but to judge what came of 
it, whether it was turned to good or evil account, is 
perhaps beyond our jurisdiction. . . . Considering the 
great shock which Girish Babu has received, it will give 
him immense peace to serve Mother at this moment. He 
is a very keen-witted person. And our beloved Master 
had perfect confidence in you, used to dine nowhere else 
except at your place, and, I have heard, Mother too has 
the fullest confidence in you. In view of these you will 
please bear and forbear all shortcomings of us fickle boys, 
treating them as if they were done by your own boy. This 
is all I have got to say. Please let me know by return 
of post when the Anniversary is to take place. A pam 
in the loins is giving me much trouble. In a few days 
the place will look exceedingly beautiful, with miles and 
miles of rose-banks all in flower. Satish says he will then 
send some fresh roses and cuttings for the Festival. . . . 
May^the Lord ordain that your son becomes a man, and 
never a coward 1 

Yours aflectionately, 

VlV^KMMNDA. 

P.S.— If Mother has come, please convey to her my 
countless salutatioiw, and a^ her to bless me tbat 1 may 
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}i&ve vufitffinclung perseverance. Or, tiiat be imfMnible 
in tbis bodljr, may it fall off soon 1 

V. 


IV* 


My dear , 

I hope you are doing well. Do your own spiritual 
exercises, and knowing yourself to be the humblest servant 
of all, serve them. Those with whom you are staying 
are such that even I am not worthy to call myself their 
humblest servant and take the dust of their feet. — Know- 
ing this, serve them and have devotion for them. Don’t 
be angry even if they abuse or even hurt you desperately. 
Never mix with women. Try to be hardy little by little, 
and gradually accustom yourself to maintain the body out 
of the proceeds of begging. Whoever takes the name of 
Ramakrishna, know him to be your Guru. Everyone 
can play the r61e of a master, but it is very difficult to be 
a servants Specially you should follow S — . Know it for 
certain that without steady devotion for the Guru, and 
unfUnching patience and perseverance, nothing is to be 
achieved. You must have strict morality. Deviate an 
inch from this and you are gone for ever. 

Yours affectionately, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


V* 


Ghazipur, 

30th January, 1890. 


Revered Sir, 

1 am now stopping with Satish Babu at Ghazipur. Of 
the few places I have recently visited, this is the healthiest. 
The wat^ of Baidyanath is very bad — it leads to indiges- 
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tion. All«4idbad i$ very congested. The few days I 
passed at Benares, 1 suffered from fever day .and nights 
the^ place is so malarious I Ghazipur has a very salubrious 
jclimate — specially the quarter I am living in. I have 
visited Pavhari Baba*s house — there are high walls all 
round, and it is fashioned like an English bungalow. 
There is a garden inside and big rooms and chimneys, etc. 
He allows nobody to enter. If he is so inclined, he comes^ 
up to the door and speaks from inside — that is all. One 
day I went and waited and waited in the cold and had to 
return. I shall go to Benares on Sunday next. If the 
meeting with the Babaji takes place in the meantime, all 
right, otherwise 1 bid him good-bye. About Pramada 
Babu*s place I shall write definitely from Benares. If Kali 
Bhattacharya is determined to come let him do so after 1 
leave for Benares on Sunday, but he should rather not. 
After a few days’ stay at Benares, I shall start for Hrishi- 
kesh. Pramada Babu may accompany me. Please accept 
all of you my cordial greetings, — and blessings to R — and 
K — etc. 

% 

Yours affectionately, 

VlVEICANAM)A. 

P.S. — In my opinion, it will do you much good if you 
come and stay for some time at Ghazipur. Here Satish 
will be able to secure a bungalow for you, dnd there is a 
gentlemen, Gagan Chandra Ray by name, who is tGe 
head of the Opium Office, and is exceedingly courteous, 
philanthropic and social — they will arrange for everything. 
The house-rent is fifteen to twenty rupees ; rice is dear, 
and milk sells at sixteen to twenty seers a rupee ; all other 
things are very cheap. Besides, under the care of these 
gentlemen, there is no chance of any difficulty. But it 
is slightly expensive — ^it will cost over forty to fifty rupees. 
Bensures is horribly malarious. I have never lived in 
Pramada Babu’s garden. He likes to have me sdways in 
his company. The garden is indeed y«ry beautiful, richly 
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liad out. spacious and open. This time y^hen I go. 1 
•shall live there and report to you. 

Y. 


VI^ 

Glory to RamakrisKna ! 

Ghazipur, 

15th March, 1890. 

Revered Sir, ^ 

Received your kind note ^yesterday* I am very sorry 
to learn that Suresh Babu’s illness is extremely serious. 
What is destined to come will transpire. It is a matter 
of great regret that you too have fallen ill. So long 
as egoism lasts, any shortcoming in adopting remedial 
measures is to be considered as idleness — it is a fault and 
a guilt. For one who has not that egoistic idea, the best 
course is to forbear. The dwelling-place of the Jivatman, 
this body, is a veritable means of work, and he who 
converts this into an infernal den is guilty, and he who 
neglects it is also to blame. Please act according to cir- 
cumstances as they present themselves, without the least 
hesitation. 

fJRPT m II 

— “The highest duty consists in doing the little that lies 
in one's power, seeking neither death nor life, and biding 
one's time like a servant ready to do any behest. 

There is a dreadful outbreak of influenza at 

Benares and P has gone to Allahabad. B— has 

suddenly come here. He has got fever ; he was wrong 
to start under such circumstances. ... I am leaving 
this place to-morrow. . - . My countless salutajdons to 
Mother. You all bless me that I may have sameness of 
vision, that, avoiding the bondages which one is heir to 
by one's v«ry birth, I may not again get stuck in self- 
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imposed bondages. If there be wy Doer of good and 
if He have the power and the opportuidfy. may He 
vouchsafe the highest blessings unto you all — this is my 
constant prayer. 

Yours affectionately, 

VlVEKANANDA. 

V 

VII* 

Ghazipur. 

' /5f/i March, 1890. 

Deru r ■ , 

I am extremely sorry to hear thsR you are passing 
through mental afflictions, Please do only what is agree- 
able to you. 

Wfgf *?T*R 5If II 

— “While there is birth there i% death, and again entering 
the mother’s womb. This is the manifest evil of tran»- 
migration. How, O man, dost thou want satisfaction in 
such a world !” 

Yours affectionately, 

VlVEKANANDA. 

P.S. — I am leaving this place to-morrow. Let me see 
which way destiny leads ! 


VIII 

Dear , 

Theuiks for all that I come to know from your letter. 
1 had no.news of the teleiyam in question having appeared 
in the ‘Tribune.’ It is six months since 1 left Chicago, 
and 1 have not yet been free to return. So I could not keep 
myself well-posted. You have taken great pains indeed. 
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and for this how can I thank you adequately? You have 
all evinced a wonderful capacity for work. And how can 
Sri Ramakrishna*8 words prove false? — ^You have got 

wonderful spirit in you. About , I have already 

written. Nothing remains undetected » through the grace 
of Sri Ramakrishna. But let him found a sect or whatever 
he will, what harm? — *‘May blessings 

attend your path !"* Secondly, I could not catch the drift 
of your letter. 1 shall collect^ my own funds to build a 
monastery for oqrselves, and if people criticise me for it, 
I see nothing in this to affect us either way. You have 
your minds pitched high and steady, it will do you no 
harm. May you have exceeding love for one another 
among yourselves, and it would be enough to have an 

attitude of indifference towards public criticisms. K 

Babu has deep love for the cause and is a great man. 
Please convey my special love to him. So long as there 
is no feeling of disunion amongst you, through the grace of 
the Lord, I assure you, there is no danger for you, ^ ^ 
“be it in battle, in the forest or on the top 
of mountains.** Wrffe — “All noble undertakings 

are fraught with obstacles.** It is quite in the nature of 
things. Keep up the deepest mental poise. Take not 
even the slightest notice of what puerile creatures may be 
sa 3 dng against you. Indifference, indifference, indifference ! 

I have already written to in detail. Please do not 

send newspapers and tracts any more. Take the husk- 
ing hammer to heaven and there it will do its husking, 
as the Bengali saying goes. The same trudging about here 
as it was in India, only with the carrying of others loads 
added 1 How can I procure customers for people’s books 
in this land? I am only one amongst the many here and 
nothing more. Whatever the papers and things of that 
sort in this country write about me, I make an offering of 
to the Fire-God. You also do the same. That is the 
proper course. 
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A bit of pubHc demonstration was necessary fcur Guru 
Maharaja’s work. It is done and so far so good. Now 
you must on no account pay any heed to what the rabble 
• may be prattling^ about us. Whether I make my pile or 
do whatever else I cun reported to, ^shall the opinions of 
the ri£F-rcdff stand in the way of His Work? My decur 
brother, you cue yet a boy, while I am growing grey. 
What regard I have for the pronouncements and opinions 
of such people, you should guess from this. So long as 
you gird up your loins and rally behind^ me, there U no 
fecu' even if the whole world combine against us. This 
much 1 understand that 1 shall have to take up a very lofty 
attitude. I should not, 1 tlunk, write to anyone except to 

you. By the bye, where is ? Try to find him out and 

bring him to the Math with all kindness. He is a very 
sincere man and highly learned. You must try your best 
to secure two plots of land, let people say what they will. 
Let anyone write an 3 rthing for or against me in the 
papers ; you shouldn’t take the slightest notice. And my 
dear brother, 1 beseech you repeatedly not to send me any 
more newspapers by the basketful. How can you tcdk of 
rest now ? We shall have rest awhile only when we give up 
this body. Just do once get up the celebration, brother, 
in that spirit, so that all the country around may bum with 
enthusiasm. Bravo I Capital indeed ! The whole band of 
scoffers will be swept away by the tidal wave of love. You 
are elephants, forsooth, what do you fecu: from an ant-bite ? 

The address you sent reached me long ago and the 
reply to it has also been despatched to Babu. 

Bear in mind — the eyes are two in number and so 
the ears, but the mouth is but one ! Indifference, 
indifference, indifference I "T ^ 

“The doer of good deeds never comes to grief, my dear.” 
Ah ! To fear J and whom are we going to fecu-, brother ? 
Here the missionaries and thw ilk have howled themsidves 
into silence — and the whole world will but do Ukevnse. 
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®*f*ft: <1^^ «IT ^51*1,1 

^ — -->W 

«WJ ^ fT *W«W^ ?rai5?!T ^ 

SJIMRW: "nt «r II 

— “Whether people skilled in policy praise or blame, 
whether the Goddess of Fortune favours or goes her way, 
whether death befalls to-day or after hundreds of years — 
persons of steady mind never swerve from the path of 
righteousness.'** ' 

You need not even mix with the humdrum people, 
nor beg of them either. The Lord is supplying everything 
and will do so in future. What fear, my brother? All 
great undertakings are achieved through mighty obstacles. 

I #1^,135 «IWWT5*PT!, g^cRI PWHT: 5WSIWTO*tT:— 

“You valiant one, put forth your manly efforts ; wretched 
people under the grip of lust and gold deserve to be looked 
upon with indifference. Now I have got a firm footing 
in this country, and therefore need no assistance. But my 
one prayer to you all is that you should apply to the service 
of the Lord that active impulse of manliness which your 
eagerness to help me through brotherly love has brought 
out in you. Do not open out your mind, unless you feel 
it will be powtively beneficial. Use agreeable and whole- 
some language towards even the greatest enemy. The 
desire for fame, for riches, for enjoyment is quite natural 
to every mortal, dear brother, and if that agrees well with 
serving both ways (i.e. servipg both God and Mammon), 
why, all men would exhibit great zeal I It is only the great 
saint who can work, making a mountain of an atom of 
virtue in others and cherishing no des ir e J>u t 

good of the world— 

etc.t Therefore let dulUrds whose intellect is 

steeped in ignorance and who look upon the non-self as 


^ Bfaaflribufi* 
f Vivekachtidamani* 
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«11 in all, out their bosnsh pranks. They will of them> 
selves leave off the mmnent they find it too hot. Let them 
try to spit upon the moon — ^it will but recoil upon them- 
^ves.Qlf ^ 3 ^4ni[--Codspeed to them I If they have got 
anything substantial in them, who can bar their success? 
But if it be only empty swagger due to jealous, then all 

will be in vain. H ^has sent rosaries. AH right. But 

you should know that religion of the type that obtains in 
our country does not go here. You must suit it to the taste 
of the people. If you ask them to become Hindus, they 
wUl aU give you a wide berth and hate you, as we do the 
Christian missioneuries. They like some of the ideas of the 
Hindu scsiptures^that is aU. Nothing more than that, you 
should know. The men, most of them, do not trouble 
about ndigion and all that. The women are a little inter- 
ested — ^that is all, but no large doses of it ! A few 
thousands of people have faith in the Advaita doctrine. 
But they will give you the go-by if you talk obscure 
mannerisms about sacred writings, caste or women. 
Eversrthing proceeds slowly, by^ degrees. Patience, purity, 
perseverance. 

Yours etc., 
ViVEKANANDA. 


IX* 

U. S. A.. 

1894. 

Dea r - , 

Your letter just reached me. Perhaps by this time 
you have received my other letters and learnt that it is not 
necessary to send anything to America any more. Too 
ipuch of everything is bad. Tins newspaper booming has 
given me popularity no doubt but its effect is more in India 
than here. Here, on the other hand, constant booming 
creates a distaste m the minds of the higher class people ; 
so enoui^. Now try to organise yotirselves in ImiHa on 
die Hnes of diese meetings. You need not send ai^irdung 
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more to this country. As to money. I have 
first to build some place for Mother,* for women require 
it first. ... I can send nearly Rs. 7,000 for a place for 
Mother. If the place is first secured, then 1 do not care for 
anything else. I hope to be able to get Rs. 1,600 a year 
from this country even when I am gone. That sum 1 will 
make over to the support of the Women’s place and then 
it will grow. I have written to you already to secure a 
place. ... '' 

I would have, before this, returned to India, but India 
has no money. Thousands honour Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa but nobody will give a cent — that is India. . .^. 
In the meanwhile live in harmony at any price. The world 
cares little for principles. They care for persons. They 
will hear with patience the words of a man they like, how- 
ever nonsense, and will not listen to anyone they do not 
like. Think of this and modify your conduct accordingly. 
Everything will come all right. Be the servant if you will 
rule. Tbat is the real secret. Your love will tell even 
if your words be harsh. Instinctively men feel the love 
clothed in whatever language.f 

My dear brother, that Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was 
Ood incarnate, 1 have not the least doubt, but then you 
must let people find out for themselves what he used 
to teach — ^you cannot thrust these thin^ upon thenor — this 
is my only objection. 

Let people speak out their own opinions, why should 
"we object? Without studying Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
first, one can never understand the real import of the 
Vedas, the Vedanta, of the Bhagavata and the other 
Puranas. His life is a searchlight of infinite power throivn 
upon the whole mass of Indian religious thou^^. He was 
the living commentary to the Vedas and to their aim. He 

•'The Holy Mother. 

* t TheM tw«S para* and the last half of para 4 are in the 
«<isiQsl. 
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had lived in one fife the whole cycle of the nationaT 
religious existence in India. 

Whether Bhagavan Sri Krishna was bom at all we 
are not sure ; and Avataras like Buddha and Oiaitanya 
are monotonous ; Ramakrishna Paramahamsa is the latest 
cuid the most perfect — the concentrated embodiment of 
knowledge, love, renunciation, catholicity and the desire 
to serve mankind. So where is anyone to compare with 
him? He must have been bom in vain who cannot 
appreciate him I My supreme good fortune is that 1 am 
his servant through life after life. A single word of his 
is to me far weightier than the Vedas and the 
Vedanta. 5IW Oh, 1 am the servant of the 

servants of his servants. But narrow bigotry militates 
against his principles, and this makes me cross. Rather 
let his name be drowned in oblivion, and his teachings 
bear fruit instead I Why, was he a slave to fame ? 
-Certain fishermen and illiterate people called Jesus Christ 
a God. but the literate people killed him. Buddha w^ls 
honoured in his lifetime by .a number of merchants and 
cowherds. But Ramakrishna has been worshipped in his 
lifetime — towards the- end of this nineteenth century — by 
the demons and giants of the university as God incaumate. 

. . . Only a few things have been jotted down in the 
books about them (Krishna, Buddha, Christ, etc.). “One 
must be a wonderful house-keeper with whom we have 
never yet lived," so the Bengali proverb goes. But here 
is a man in whose company we have been day and night 
and yet consider him to be a far greater personsJity than 
any of them. Can you understand this phenomenon? 

You have not yet undejrstood the wonderful signi- 
ficance of Mother’s life— none of you. But gradually you 
will know. Without Shakti (Power) there is no regeneta- 
tion for the wcurld. Why is it dmt our country is the 
weskkest uid ^e most backward of iffl countriM?''' 
Because fibcJeti *is held in dishonour there. Mother 
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lik 4 gis been born to revive that wonderful Shakti in India ; 
and making her the nucleus, once more will Gargis 
and Maitreyis be born into the world. Dear brother* 
you understand little now, but by degrees you will 
come to know it all. Hence it is her Math that 1 
want first* . • . Without the grace of Shakti nothing is 
to be accomplished. What do 1 find in America and 
Europe? — the worship of Shakti, the worship of Power. 
Yet they worship Her ignorantly through sense-gratifica- 
tion. Imagine, then, what a lot of good they will achieve 
who will worship Her with all purity, in a Sattvika spirit, 
looking upon Her as, their mother ! 1 am coming to 

understand things clearer every day, my insight is opening 
out more and more. Hence we must first build a Math 
for Mother. First Mother and Mother’s daughters, then 
Father and Father’s sons, — can you understand this? . . . 
To me, Mother’s grace is a hundred thousand times more 
valuable than Father’s. Mother’s grace, Mother s bless- 
ings are all paramount to me. . . . Please pardon me, 1 
am a little bigoted here, as regards Mother. If but 
Mother, orders, her demons can work anything. Brother, 
before proceeding to America 1 wrote to Mother to bless 
me. Her blessing came and at one bound I cleared the 
ocean. There, you see. In this terrible winter 1 am 
lecturing from place to place and fighting against odds, so 

that funds may be collected for Mother s Math 

^ — has a militant disposition, but he has great devotion for 
Mother, and all his vagaries 1 can easily put up with* He 
is now doing the most marvellous work. 1 am keeping 
myself well-posted. And you too have done excellently in 
co-operating with the Madrassis. Dear brother, I expect 
much from you, you should organise all for conjoint 
work. As soon as ypu have secured the land for 
Mother, I go to India straight. It must be a big plot : 
let there be a mud-house to begin with, in due course I 
shall erect a decent building, don’t be afraid* 

VIX-~27 
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The chief cause of malaria lies in water. Why do 
you not construct two or three filters? If you first boil 
the water and then filter it, it will be harmless, . . , 
* Please buy two big Pasteur's bacteria-proof filters. Let 
the cooking be done in that water and use it for drinking 
purposes also, and you will never hear of malaria any 
more. . . . On and on, work, ^work, work, this is only 
the beginning. 

Yours ever, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


XS 

Salutation to Bhagavan Ramakrishna ! 

1894. 

Dear and beloved, 

. . . Well, do you think there is any religion left 
in India I The paths of Knowledge, Devotion, and Yoga 
—all have gone, and now there remains only that of 
Don't touchism — “Don’t touch me! Don’t touch me!” 
The whole world is impure, and I alone am pure. 
Lucid Brahmajnanam ! Bravo ! Great God 1 Nowadays 
Brahman is neither in the recesses of the heart, nor in 
the highest heaven, nor in all beings — now He is in the 
cooking**pot. Formerly the characteristic of a noble- 
minded man was sftjnnsf:— ‘ ‘to please 

the whole universe by one’s numerous acts of service.” 
but now it is— I am pure and the whole world is impure, 
—go and get money and set it at my feet. . . . Tell 
the sapient sage who writes to me to finish my preaching 
work here and return home, . . . that this country is 
more my home — ^what is there in Hindusthan? Who 
ai^reciates religion? Who appreciates learning? 

To return home! Where is the home! I do not 
care for liberation, or for devotion, I would rather go to 
a hundred thousand. hdDs, — “doing 
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good to others (silently) like the spring" — this is my 
rdigion. I do not wemt to have any connection with 
lazy, hard-hearted, cruel and selfish men. He whose 
good fortune it is, may help in this great cause. 

. . . F^ease convey to all my love, I want the help 
of everyone. Neither money pays, nor name, nor fame, 
nor lectmin^ ; is character that can cleave through 
adamantine walla of difficulties. Bear this in mind. . . *. 

Ever yours in love, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


XI 

1895. 

Dear A — , 

We have no organisation, nor want to build any. 
Each one is quite independent to teach, quite free to 
preach whatever he or she likes. 

If you have the spirit within, you will never fail to 

attract others. The s* method can never be ours, for 

the very simple reason that they are an organised sect, 

we are not. . . i 

Individuality is my motto. 1 have no ambition beyond 
training individuals up. I know very little ; that little 1 
teach without reserve ; where 1 am ignorant I confess it 
as such, and never am 1 so glad as when 1 find peop e 
being helped by Theosophists, Christians, Mohammedans 
or any body in the world. 1 am a Sannyasin, as such 
I consider myself as a servant, not as a master m t e 
world. ... If people love me they are welcome, it they 

hate they are also welcome. 

Each one will have to save himself, each orie to do 

his own work. I seek no help. 1 reject 
I right in Ih. world to be hdped, Who«....r he. 
helped me or will help, it wiU be their mercy to me. not 
my right, end ee such I em etemeUy grateful. 
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80 on. Secondly, it is quite natural for idle minds to 
indulge in gosap. and facdon-mongering and so forth. 
Hence 1 jot down the following hints. If you follow 
them, you will undoubtedly prosper, but if you don’t do 
so, then there is a danger of all ovtr labours coming to 
naught. 

First let me write about the management of the 
Math : — 

1. For the purposes of the Math please hire a 
commodious house or geurden, where everyone may have 
a small room to himself. There must be a spacious hall 
where the books may be kept, and a smaller room for 
meeting the visitors, if possible, there should be another 
big hall in the house where every' day study of the 
scriptures and religious discourses will be held for the 
public. 

2. Anyone wishing to visit anybody in the Math 
should see him only and depart, without troubling others. 

3. By turns someone should be present in the hall 
for a few hours every day for the public, so that they may 
get satisfactory replies to what they come to ask. 

4. Everyone must keep to his room and except on 
special business must not go to others’ rooms. Anyone 
who wishes may go to the Library and read, but it should 
be strictly forbidden to smoke there or talk with others. 
The reading should be silent. 

5. It shall be wholly forbidden to huddle together 
in a room and chat the whole day away, with any number 
of outsiders coming and joining in the hubbub. 

6. ' Only those that are seekers after religion may 
come and peacefully wait in the Visitors’ Hall arid when 
thriy have seen the partictJar persons they want, they 
drould depart. ^Or, if they have any generrJ question to 
ask, they, should refer to the person in charge of that 
function for the Bay and leave. 
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7. Tale-bearing, cabalUng or reporting scandala 
about others should be altogether eschewed. 

8. A small room should serve as the office. The 
Secretary should live in that room, which should contain 
paper, ink and other materials for letter-writing. He 
should keep an account of the income and expenditure. 
All correspondence should come to him and he should 
deliver all letters unopened to their adressees. Books and 
pamphlets should be sent to the Library. 

9. There will be a small room for smoking, which 
should not be indulged in outside this room. 

10. He who wants to indulge in invectives or show 
temper must do so outside the boundaries of the Math. 
Tills should not be deviated from even by an inch. 

The Governing Body 

1 . Every year a President should be elected by a 
majority of votes. The next year, another, and so on. 

2. For this year make B the President and 

likewise make another the Secretary, and elect a third man 
for superintending the worship etc., as well as the arrange- 
ment of food. 

3. The Secretary shall have another function, viz., 
to keep watch over the general health. Regarding this 
I have three instructions to give : 

(/) In every room for each man there shall be a 
Nair charpoy and mattress etc. c-veryone 
must keep his room clean. 

(ii) All arraingements must be made to provide 
clear and pure water for drinking and cooking 
purposes, for it is a deadly sin to cook sacra- 
mental food in impure or unclean water. 

(m) Give everyone two ochre cloaks of the type that 
you have made for S— — ♦ and see that cloth- 
ing is kept clean. 

4. Anyone wishing to be a Satfhyasin should be 
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a^bnitted as a &'ahmacharin first. He should live one 
year at the Math and one year outside, after which he 
may be initiated into Sannyasa. 

5. Make over charge of the worship to one of these 
foahmacharins, and change them now and then. 

Departmekts 

There shall be the following departments in the 
Math : 

1 . Study. 1 1 . Propaganda. 111. Religious Practice. 

I . Study. — ^The object of this department is to 
provide books and teachers for those who want to study. 
Every morning and evening the teachers should be ready 
for them. 

I I . Propaganda. — ^Within the Math, and abroad. 
The preachers in the Math should teach the enquirers by 
reading out scriptures to them and by means of question- 
classes. The preachers abroad will preach from village to 
village and try to start Maths like the above in different 
places. 

111. Religious Practice. — This department will try 
to provide those who want to practise with the requisites 
for this. But it should not be allowed that because one hsis 
taken to religious practice he will prevent others from 
study or preaching. Any one infringing this rule 8h^dl be 
immediately asked to clear out, and this is imperative. 

The preachers at home should give lessons on 
Devotion, Knowledge, Yoga and Work by turns ; for this,, 
the days and hours should be fixed, and the routine hung 
up at the door of the class-room. That is to say, a seeker 
after devotion may not present himself on the day fixed 
for knowledge cuid feel wounded thereby ; and so on. 

None of you are fit for the Vdmdchdra form of 
practice. Therefore this should on no account be 
practised at the Math. Anyone demurring to this must 
step'PUt of this Older. This form of practice must never 
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even be mentioned in the Math. Ruin shall seize the 
wicked man, both here and hereafter, who would 
introduce vile VllmUchara into Mis fold ! 

Some General Remarks 

K If any woman comes to have a talk with a 
Sannyasin, she should do it in the Visitors* Hall No 
woman shall be allowed to enter any other room — except 
the Worship-room. 

2. No Sannyasin shall be allowed to reside in the 
Women*8 Math. Anyone refusing to obey this rule shall 
be expelled from the Math. “Better an empty fold than 
a wicked herd.“ 

3. Men of evil character shall be rigorously kept out. 
On no pretence shall their shadow even cross the 
threshold of my room. If anyone amongst you become 
wicked, turn him out at once, whoever he be. We want 
no black sheep. The Lord will bring lots of good 
people. 

4. Any woman can come to the class-room (or 
preaching hall) during class time or preaching hour, but 
must leave the place directly when that period is over. 

5. Never show temper or harbour jealousy, or 
backbite another in secret. It would be the height of 
cruelty and hard-heartedness to take note of others 
shortcomings instead of rectifying one s own. 

6. There should be fixed hours for meals Every- 
one must have a seat and a low dining table. He will 
sit on the former and put his plate on the latter, as is the 
custom in RajputanSw 

The Office-bearers 

AU the office-bearers you should elect by ballot, as 
was the mandate of Lord Buddha. That is to say, one 
should propose that such and such should be the Presi- 
dent this year ; and all should write on bits of paper 
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Ve»’ or *no* and put them in a pitcher. If the *yeas" have 
a majority, he should be elected President, and so on. 
Though you should elect office-bearers in this way, yet 1 

^suggest that this year should be President, N 

Secretary and Treasurer, S Librarian, and R , 

A , H and T should take charge of the 

teaching and preaching work by turns, and so on. 

It is no doubt a good idea that T has of starting 

a magazine. But I shall consent to it if only you can 
work joindy. 

About doctrines and so forth I have to say only this, 
that if anyone accepts Paramahamsa Deva as Avatara 
etc., it is all right ; if he doesn’t do so, it is just the same. 
The truth about it is that in point of character, Parama- 
hamsa Deva beats all previous record, and as regards 
teaching, he was more liberal, more original and more 
progressive than all his predecessors. In other words, 
the older Teachers were rather one-sided, while the 
teaching of this new Incarnation or Teacher is that the 
best point of Yoga, Devotiop, Knowledge and Work 
must be combined now so as to form a new society. . . . 
The older ones were no doubt good, but this Is the new 
religion of this age — the synthesis of Yoga, Knowledge, 
Devotion and Work — ^the propagation of Knowledge and 
Devotion to all, down to the very lowest, without distinc- 
tion of age or sex. The previous Incarnations were all 
right, but they have been synthesised in the person of 
Ramakrishna. For the ordinary man and the beginner, 
steady devotion (Nishtha) to an ideal is of paramount 
importance. That is to say, teach them that all great 
Personalities should be duly honoured, but homage should 
be paid now to Ramakrishna. There can be no vigour 
without steady devotion. Without it one cannot preach 
with the intensity of a Mahavira (Hanuman). Besides, the 
previous ones have become rather old. Now we have a 
new India, with its new God, new religion and new Vedas* 
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When, O Lord, shall our land be free from this eternal 
dwelling upon the past? Well, a little bigotry also is 
a necessity. But we must harbour no antagonistic feelings 
towards others. 


If you consider it wise to be guided by my ideas and 
if you follow these rules, then I shall supply you all neces- 
sary funds. . . . Moreover, pleeise show this letter to 
Mother — and — etc. , and^ through them establish a 
Women’s Math. Let Mother — be the President there for 
one year, and so on. But none of you shall be allowed 
to visit the place. They Avill manage their own affairs. 
They will not have to work at your dictation. 1 shall 
supply all necessary expenses for that work also. 


May the Lord guide you in the right direction ! Two 
persons went to see the Lord Jagannath. One of them 
beheld the Deity — while the other saw some trash that 
was haunting his mind I 


My friends, many have no doubt served the Master, 
but whenever anyone would be disposed to con- 
sider himself an extraordinary personage, he should 
think that although he has associated with Sri 
Ramakrishna, he has seen only the trash that was 
uppermost in his mind ! Were it not so, he would 
manifest the results. The Master himself used to 
quote. "They would sing and dance in the name of the 
Lord but come to grief in the end." The root of that 
degeneration is egotism— to think that one is just as great 
as any other, Indeed ! He used to love me too I 
one would plead. Alas. Nick -Bottom, would -you then 
be thus translated? Would such a man envy or quarrel 
with another and degrade himself? Bear in mind that 
through HlS grace lots of men will be turned out wth the 
nobUity of gods-aye, wherever His mercy wopld drop. . . 
Obedience is the first duty. Well, just do with 
what I ask you to. Let me see bow you carry ou 
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few nnall things. Then gradually great things will come 
to pews. 

. Yours, 

ViVEKANANDA. 

P‘S , — ^Please read the contents of this letter to all, 
and let me know whether you consider the suggestions 

worth carrying out. Please tell B that he who is the 

servant of all is their true master. He never becomes a 
leader in whose love there is a consideration of high or 
low. He whose love knows no end, and never stops to 
consider high or low, has the whole world l 3 ring at his feet. 

V. 


XV 

U. S. A., 
1896. 

Dear A , 

Last week 1 wrote you about the Brahmavadin. 1 
forgot to write about the Bhakti lectures. They ought 
to be published in a book all together. A fpw hundreds 

may be sent to America to G in New York. Within 

twenty days 1 sail for England. 1 have other big books 
on Karma, Jnana, and Raja Yogas — ^the Karma is out 
already, the Raja will be a very big book and is already 
in the Press. TTie Jnana will have to be published, I 
think, in England. 

A letter you pubBshed from K in the Brahmavadin 

was rather unfortunate. K is smarting under the blows 

the sliave given him- and that sort of letter is vulgar, 

pitching into everybody. It is not in accord with the tone 

of the Brahmavadin. So in future when K writes, tone 

down evet3rthing that is an attack upon any sect, however 
cranky or crude. Nothing which is against any sect, good 
or bad, should get into the Brahmavadin. Of course, we 
must not show active ssmpathy vnth frauds. Again let 
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me remind you that the paper is too technical to find any 
subscriber here. The average Western neidier knows nor 
cues to know all about jaw-breaking Sanskrit terms and 
technicalities. The paper is well fitted for India — that is 
all that 1 see. Every word of special pleading should be 
eliminated from the Elditorials and you must always 
remember that you ue addressing the whole world, not 
India alone, and that the same world is entirely ignorant 
of what you have got to tell -them. Use the translation 
of every Sanskrit term carefully and make things as easy 
as possible. 

Before this reaches you I will be in England. So 
address me c/o E. T. Sturdy, Esq., High View, 
Caversham, Eng. 

Yours etc., 

ViVEKANANDA. 

XVI 

63, St. George’s Road, Lx>ndon, 
May, 1896. 

Dear Sister, 

In London once more. Tlie climate now in England 
is nice and cool. We have fire in the grate. We have a 
whole house to ourselves, you know, this time. It is 
small but convenient, and in London they do not cost ao 
much as in America. Don’t you know what 1 was think- 
ing-*bout your mother ! I just wrote her a letter and duly 
posted it to her, care of Monroe & Co., 7 Rue Scnbe. 
Paris. Some old friends are here, and Miss M— came 
over from the Continent. She is good as gold, and as 
kind as ever. We have a nice Uttle family, m. the hoiwe. 
with another monk from India. Poor ® typu» 

Hindu with nothing of that pluck and go wHch I have, he 

is alwasrs dreamy and gentle and sweet ^ tv,n 

I will try to put a little activity into him. 1 have had two 
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classes alreadly* — ^they will on for four or five months 
and after that to India I go. But it is to Amerique— there 
where the heart is. I love the Yankee land. I like to see 
new things. I do not care a fig to loaf about old ruins and 
mope a life out about old histories and keep sighing about 
the ancients. I have too much vigour in my blood for 
that. In America is the place, the people, the opportun- 
ity for ever 3 rthing. I have become horribly radical. 1 
am just going to India to see what 1 can do in that awful 
mass of conservative jelly-fish, and start a new thing, 
entirely new — simple, strong, new and fresh as the first 
born baby. The eternal, the infinite,, the omnipresent, 
the omniscient, is a principle, not a person. You, 1 and 
everyone are but embodiments of that principle and the 
more of this infinite principle is embodied in a person, the 
greater is he, and all in the end will be the perfect em- 
bodiment of that and thus all will be one, as they are now 
essentially. This is all there is of religion, and the 
practice is through this feeling of oneness that is love. 
All old fogey forms are mere old superstitions. Now, why 
struggle to keep them alive? Why give thirsty people 
ditch-water to drink whilst the river of life and truth flows 
by? This is only human selfishness, nothing else. Life 
is short-time is flying — ^that place and people where 
one's ideas work best should be the country and the 
people for everyone. Aye for a dozen bold hearts, large, 
noble and sincere ! 

I am very well indeed and enjoying life immensely. 

Yours ever with love, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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C/o. E. T. Sturdy, Esq., 
High View, Caversham, Reading, 
1896. 

IDeeur , 

. . . This City of London is a sea of human heads 
— ten or fifteen Calcuttas put together. One is apt to be 
lost in the mazes unless he arranges for somebody to meet 
him on arrival. . . . However, let K— start at once. 
If he be late in starting like S— , better let no one come. 
It won’t do to loiter and procrastinate like that. It is a 
task that requires the height of Rajas (activity). . . . Our 
whole country is steeped in Tamas, and nothing but that. 
We want Rajas first, and Sattva will come afterwards— 
a thing far, far removed. 


Yours affectionately, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XVIII 

63 St. George’s Road, London, 
7th June, 1896. 

Dear Miss Noble, 

My iderd indeed can be put into a few words and that 
is : to preach unto mankind their divinity, and how to 
make it manifest in every movement of life. 

This world is in chains of superstition. I pity the 
oppressed, whether man or woman, and I pity more the 
oppressors. 

One idea that I see clear as daylight is that misery is 
caused by ignorance and nothing else. Who will give the 
world light? Sacrifice in the past has been the Law, it 
wdll be, altw, for ages to come. The earth s bravest and 
best will have to sacrifice themselves for the good of 
many, for the welfare of all. Buddhas by the hundred 
we necessary with eternal love *uid pity. 
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Religions of the world have become lifeless 
mockeries. What the world wants is character. The 
world is in need of those whose life is one burning love, 
selfless. That love will make every word tell like 
thunderbolt. 

It is no superstition with you, I am sure, you have the 
making in you of a world-mover, and others will also 
come. Bold words and bolder deeds are what we want. 
Awake, awake, great ones ! The world is burning with 
misery. Can you sleep? Let us call and call till the 
sleeping gods awake, till the god within answers to the 
call. What more is in life? What greater work? The 
details come to me as I go. I never make plans. Plans 
grow and work themselves. I only say, awake, awake ! 

May all blessings attend you for ever ! 

Yours affectionately, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XIX 

{Written to Sj, Sarat Chandra ChahxaOarti, B.A.) 

TWfwiwf 1 

I ggg^ fefq^fnpiT aif^. sigg?! 

Rwijww I" ^ »nf«rr 

f5ncaRW[^l ^f5R[ 1 

JWraiPWiR «fHoC TRfWT anfwf^ 

^ 9fa«en^ 5?t^ iTfPfrfawon. 

•migwiPL* wi; » 

5ir«|sf7, flWfwac ISScT mi} «i^ 
TO JflTOBTO* *133 W 

«TO3iTO8»*«3r,|^, 
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TRANSLATION 

Darjeeunc, 

19th March, 1897. 

Salutation to Bhagaoan Ramakrishna I 

May you prosper! May this letter conveying bless- 
ings and cordial embrace make you happy ! Nowadays 
• this fleshy tabernacle of mine is comparatively well. 
Meseems, the snow-capped peaks of the Mimalayas, the 
Chief among Mountains, bring even the moribund back to 
life. And the fatigue of the journey also seems to have 
somewhat abated. I have already felt that yearning for 
Freedom — potent enough to put the heart into turmoil — 
which your letter suggests you are experiencing. It is this 
yearning that gradually brings on a concentration of the 
mind on the Eternal Brahman. “There is no other way 
to go by.** May this desire blaze up more and more in 
you, until all your past Karma and future tendencies are 
absolutely annihilated. Close upon the heels of that Mrill 
follow, all on a sudden, the manifestation of Brahman, 
and with it the destruction of all craving for the sense- 
world. That this freedom-in-life is approaching for your 
welfare, is easily to be inferred from the strength of your 
fervour. Now 1 pray to that World-teacher, Sri Rama- 
krishna, the Preacher of the gospel of Universal Ssmthesis. 
to manifest himself in the region of your heart, so that, 
hasing attained the ctmsummation of your desires, you 
wrey with an undaunted heart try your best to deliver 
oth^s from this dreadful ocean of infatuation. May you 
he ever possessed of valour I It is the hero alone, not 
the coward, who has Liboration within his ea^ reach* 
Qtd up your Joins, ye heroes, for before you are your 
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enemies — ^iJie dire army of Itilattiation, It is undoubted^* 
true that **all great achievements are hraug^ vnith 
* numerous impediments** ; still you should exert your 
Utmost for your end. Behold, how men are already in 
the jaws of the shark of Infatuation ! Oh, listen to their 
piteous heart-rending wails. Achrance ! Forward ! O ye 
brave souls, to set free those that are in fetters, to lessen 
the burden of woe of the miserable, and to illumine the 
abysmal darkness of ignorant heart. Look, how the 
Vedanta proclaims by beat of drums, **Be fearless!** 
May that solemn sound remove the heart's knot of all 
denizens of the earth. 

Ever your well-wisher, 

VlVEKANANDA. 


XX 

Alambazar Math, Calcutta, 

May 5th, 1897, 

Dear , 

• I have been to Darjeeling for a month to recuperate 
my shattered headth. I am very much better now. The 
disease disappeared altogether in Darjeeling. 1 am going 
to-morrow to Almora, another Hill Station, to perfect this 
improvement. 

Things are looking not very hopeful here as I have 
already written you — ^though the whole nation has risen as 
one man to honour me and people went almost mad over 
me I The practical part cannot be had in India. Again, 
the price of the land has gone up very much near Calcutta. 
My idea at present is to start three centres at three 
capitals. These would be my normal schools from 
Aence I want to invade India. 

j India is already RamakriAiia*8 whether I live a few 
years more or net. 

1 had a very kind letter fr6m Prof, lames in which he 
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points out my remarks about degraded Buddhism. You 

also write that D is very wroth about it, Mr. D is 

a good man and 1 love him, but it would be entirely 
wrong for him to go into fits over things Indian. 

I am perfectly convinced that what they call Modern 
Hinduism with all its ugliness is only stranded Buddhism. 
Let the Hindus understand this clearly, and then it would 
be easier for them to reject i| without murmur. As for 
the ancient form which the Buddha preached, I have the 
greatest respect for It, as well as for His person. And 
you well know that we Hindus worship Him as an Incar- 
nation. Neither is the Buddhism of Ceylon any good. 
My visit to Ceylon has entirely disillusioned me, and the 
only living people there are the Hindus, The Buddhists 

are all much Europeanised — even Mr. D and his father 

had European names, which they have since changed. 
The only respect the Buddhists pay to their great tenet of 
non-killing is by opening butcher-stalls in every place ! 
And the priests encourage this. The real Buddhism I 
once thought of, would yet do much good. But 1 have 
given up the idea entirely and I clearly see the reason why 
Buddhism was driven out of India, and we will only be 
too glad if the Ceylonese carry off the remnant of this 
religion with its hideous idols and licentious rites. 

About the 8, you must remember first that in 

India s and Buddhists are nonentities. They publish 

a few papers and make a lot of splash and try to catch 
Occidental ears. . . . 

I was one man in America and another here. Here 
the whole nation is looking upon me as then authority-- 
there 1 was a much reviled preacher. Here Princes raw 
my carriage, there I would not be admitted to a ecent 
hotel. My utterances here, therefore, must be for t e 
good of the race, my people-however unpl^ant tlwy 
mi^t appear to a few. Acceptance, love, toleration for 
everything sincerO and honest— but never for ypocnsy. 
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The Ixied, to upon and flatter me as I am the 

authori^ now in India, and therefore it was necessaiy for 
*ni!p/t6 stop my work giving any sanction to their humbug* 
by a few bold, decisive words, and the thing is done, i 
am very gladl If my health had permitted, 1 would have 
cleared India by this time of these upstart humbugs, at 
least tried my best. . . . Let me tell you that India is 
already Ramakrishna's, and for a purified Hinduism 1 
have organised my work here a bit. 

Yours, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XXI 

Almora, 

nth July, 1897. 

My dear S— — , 

I was very glad to receive your last report. I have 
very little criticism to make except that you ought to 
write a bit more legibly. 

I am quite satisfied with the work done as yet, but 
it must be pushed forward. I have not learnt as yet of 
the suggestion 1 made before as to getting a set of 
chemical and physical apparatus and starting classes in 
elementary and experimental Chemistry and Physics, 
especially in Physiology. 

What about the other suggestion of buying sets of all 
the scientific books that have been translated into Bengali > 

It now seems to me that there must at least be three 
Mohants (heads) elected at a time — one to direct the 
business part, one the experimental, the other the 
intellectual part. 

The difficulty is to get the director of education. 

B and T-— may well fill the other two. Of visitors 

1 am Bony to learn that you are only getting Babns from 
C^utta. They are no good. What we want are brave 
yoiing men, who will work ; not tomfools. 
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Atk B— to write to both A~^ and S— to send 
*weekbr reports to the Math without fail, also to send 
Bengali articles and notes for the would-be paper. Is 
G, C, Ghose getting up things for the paper? Work on 
with a will and be ready. 

A- is working wonderfully at Mahula, but the 

system is not good. It seems they are frittering away their 
energies in one little village and that to only doling out 
rice. I do not hear that an;^ preaching has been done 
along with this helping. All the wealth of the world 
cannot help one little Indian village if the people are not 
taught to help themselves. Our work should be mainly 
educational, both moral and intellectual. I have not learnt 
anything about it — only so many beggars are helped ! 

Ask B to open centres in different districts so as to 

cover the largest space, with our small means. 

And then, so far it seems to have been ineffectual, for 
they have not succeeded in rousing the people of the place 
to start societies to educate the people, so that they may 
learn to be self-reliant, frugal and not given to rnarrying, 
and thus save themselves from future famine. 'Charity 
opens the heart, but work on through that wedge. 

The easiest way is to take a hut — ^make it into a 
temple of Guru Maharaj ! Let the poor come there to be 
helped, also to worship. Let there be Katha (Puranic 
recitals) morning and evening there — ^through that you may 
teach all you want to teach the people. By degrees the 
people will be interested. They will keep up the temple 
themselves ; may be the hut-temple will evolve into a great 
institution in a few years. Let those that go to relief-work 
first select a central spot in each district and start such a 
hut-temple, from which all our little work is to proceed. 

Even the greatest fool can accomplish a task if it be 
after his heart. But the intelligent man is he who can 
convert every work into one that suits his taste. No work 
IS petty. Everything in this world is like a banyan-seed. 
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which, thot^ appearing tiny at a muatard-seed, has yet 
the gigantic banyan tree latent within k. He indeed ia« 
intellig^t who notices this and succeeds in making all 
work truly great.* 

Moreover they have to see that cheats do not get the 
food of the deserving. India is full of lazy rogues and 
curious, they never die of hunger, they always get some- 
thing. Ask B to write this to everyone in relief-work 

— they must not be allowed to spend money to no good. 
We want the greatest possible good work permanent from 
the least outlay. 

Now you see you must try to think out original ideas 
— else, as soon as I die, the whole thing will tumble to 
pieces. For example, you hold a meeting to consider, 
“How we can reap the best permanent results out of the 
small means at our disposal.” Let all have notice a few 
days before and let each suggest something and discuss 
all the suggestions, criticising them, and then send me a 
report. 

Las^tly, you must remember I expect more from my 
children than from my brethren. I want each one of my 
children to be a hundred times greater than I could ever 
be. Everyone of you must be a giant — must, that 
is my word. Obedience, readiness, and love for the 
cause— if you have these three, nothing can hold you 
back. 

With love and blessings, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XXII 


My dear Miss Noble. 

Excuse these few lines. 


AlmorAv 

The 23rd July, 1897. 
I shall write more fuHy as 


* This nsragrsph only is translated from Bengali. 
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tooti M I reach some place. 1 am on my way from the 
hilh to the plains. 

1 do not understand what you mean by frankness 
mthout familiarity — for one will spve anything to get 
rid of the last lingering bit of Oriental formality in me 
speak out like a child of nature. Oh, to live even for 
a day in the full light of freedom, to breathe the free «ur 
of simplicity ! Is not that the highest purity ? 

In this world we work through fear of others, we talk 
through fear, we think through fear, alas I we are bom 
in a land of enemies. Who is there who has been able 
to get rid of this feeling of fear, as if everyone is a spy 
set specially to watch him ? And woe unto the man 
who pushes himself forward ! Will it ever be a land of 
friends? Who knows? We can only try. 

The work has already begun and at present famine- 
relief is the thing next to hand. Several centres have 
iieen opened and the work goes on' : famine-rolief, 
preaching and a little teaching. As yet of course it is 
very very insignificant, the boys in training are being 
taken out as opportunity is offering itself. The sphere of 
action at present is Madras and Calcutta. Mr. Goodwin 
is working in Madras. Also one has gone to Colombo. 
From the next week a monthly report of the whole work 
will be forwarded to you if it has not already reached 
you. I am away from the centre of work, southings go a 
little slow, you see, but the work is satisfactory on the 

You can do more work for us from England than by 
coming here. Lord bless you for your great seU-sacnfice 

for the poor Indians, , . r i j 

1 entirely agree with you that the work m England 

will look up when I am there. But all the same it is no 
proper to leave India before the machine is moving at 
some rate, and I am sure that there are many to gu 
in my absence. That will be done in a few months. 
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'*^ck 1 tviliing,’* as the Muasalmans si^. One of my heat 
'workers is now in England, the Raja o f -— -. I expect 
him soon in India and he vrdl be of gteat service to me 
no doubt. 

With everlasting love and blessings. 

Yours, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XXIII 

Almora, 

The 29th July. 1897. 

My dear Miss Noble, 

A letter from S reached me yesterday, informing 

me that you are determined to come to India and see 
things with your own eyes. I replied to that yesterday, 

but what I learnt from Miss about your plans makes 

thu further note necessary, and it is better that it should 
be direct. 

Let me tell you frankly that 1 am now convinced 
that you have a gteat future in the work for India. What 
was wanted was not a man but a woman ; a real lioness, 
to work for the Indians, women speciedly. 

India cannot yet produce great women, she must 
borrow them from other nations. Your education, 
sincerity, purity, immense love, determination and above 
all, the Celtic blood make you just the woman wanted. 

Yet the difficulties are many. You cannot form any 
idea of the misery, the superstition, and the slavery that 
are here. You will be in the midst of a mass of half- 
naked men and women with quaint ideas of caste and 
is<dation, shunning the white skin through fear or hatred 
and hated by them intensely. On the othe^r hand, you 
win be looked upon by the white as a crank and ev<uy 
one of your movements will be watched with suspicion. 

Tlien the cHmate is fearfully hot ; our wintm in 
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Mng like your wimmer* and in the aouth 

it ii 

Not one ELuropean comfort is to be had in places out 
of the cities. If in spite of all this you dare venture into 
4he work, you are welcome, a hundred times welcome. 
As for me, I am nobody here as elsewhere, but what 
little influence I have, shall be devoted to your service. 

You must think well before you plunge in, and after 
work, if you fail in this or gat disgusted, on my part I 
promise you I will stand by you unto death whether you 
work for India or not, whether you feive up Vedanta 
or remain in it. “The tusks of the elephant come out 
Jbut never go back” ; — so are the words of a man never 
retracted. 1 promise you that. Again I must give you a 
bit of warning. You must stand on your own feet and 

not bo under the wings of or anybody else. is a 

good lady in her own way, but unfortunately it got into 
her head, when she was a girl, that she was a born leader 
and that no other qualifications were necessary to move 
the world but money ! This idea is coming on the 
•‘Surface again aiiid again in spite of herself, and you will, 
find it impossible to pull on with her in a few days. She 
now intends to take a house in Calcutta for herself and 
yourself and other European or American friends who 
may coine. 

It is very kind and good of her, but her Lady Abbess 
plan will never be carried out for two reasons ^^her 
violent temper and overbearing conduct, and her awfully 
vacillating mind. Friendship with many is best at a 
distance and everything goes well with -the person who 

•Stands on his own feet. 

— is a jewel of a lady, so good, so kind. Tne 

8 ate the onftf English people who do not hate the 
fiMoea, u i - i . . - .. not'eiuepted. Mr. and Mrs ■ are the^n y 
who dfd not come to patronise ua but they 

When you come, you may get t em 
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to vrork with you and that will be rea% helpbd to them- 
and to you. But after all it is abaofaitdy necessary to~ 
stand on one’s ovm feet. 

* 1 learn from America two friends of mine, Mrs.*— 
of Boston and Miss—, are coming on a visit to India 

this autumn. Miss you already know in London, that 

Paris-dressed young American lady ; Mrs. is about 

fif^ and has beeh a kind friend to me in America. 

1 may suggest that your joining the party may whUe 
away the tedium of the journey, as they also are coming 
by way of Europe. 

I am glad to receive a note at last from S after 

long. But it was so stiff and cold. It seems he ib dis- 
appointed at the collapse of the London work. 

With everlzisting love, 

Yours ever in the Lord, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XXIV* 

' Bi.eur Math, 

1 6th April, 1899. 

Dear Madam, 

Very glad to receive your kind note. If by the 
sacrifice of some specially cherished object of either 
myself or my brother-disciples many pure and genuinely 
patriotic souls come forward to help our cause, rest 
assured, we will not hesitate in the least to make that 
sacrifice, nor shed a tear-drop— you will see this 
verified in action. But up till now 1 have seen nobody 
coming forward to assist in this way. Only some have 
wished to put their own hobby in place of ours — that is 
aD. If it really help our country, or humanity— not to 
speak of giving up Guru-worship— believe me, we are 
prepared to coimnit any i£re iniquity and sufier the 
eteamal damawdop of die Christians. But my hairs have 
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tiimftd cregr mce I begim the study of man. This world 
is a most trsong place, and it is long since I have taken 
to wandering with the lantern of the Grecian Philosopher 
in hand. A popular song my Master often used to sing 
comes to my mind : 

“He who’s a man after one's herut 
Betrays himself by his very looks. 

Rare indeed is such a one I 
He’s a man of aesthetic \perceptions 
Who treads a path contrary to others.” - 
This much from my side. Please know that not one 
word of it is exaggerated — ^which you will find to be 
actually the case. 

But then 1 have some doubts about those patriotic 
souls who can join with us if only we give up the worship 
of the Guru. Well, if, as they pose, they are indeed 
panting and struggling so much — almost to the point of 
dissolution from their body— to serve the country, how 
can the single accident of Guru-worship stop everything I 
This impetuous river with rolling waves which bade 
f*ur to sweep away whole hills and mountains was a bit 
of Guru-worship sufficient to turn it back to the Hima- 
layas ! I put it to you, do you think anjthing great will 
come of such patriotism, or any substantial good proceed 
from such assistance? It is for you to say : 1 can make 
nojthing out of it. For a thirsty man to weigh so much 
the merits of water, or for a man about to die of hungw 
to cogitate so much and turn up his nose at the food 
presented ! Well, people have strange ways of thinking. 
I. for one, am inclined to think that those people were 
best in a glass-case : the more they keep away from 

actual work, the better. 

“Love stops not for questions of birth. 

Nor the hungry man for stale food. 

This is what I know. But 1 may be wholly mistaken. 
W^, if diis trifle of Guro-worship serves as a stone to 
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^oke one, to deedt« we Hed better roEtricate him from 
due predieammnt 

. However, 1 have a great longing to talk over these 
idunts whh you in detail. 

For talking these things over,- disease, affliction and 
death have g^ven me leave till now, and 1 hope they will 
do so yet. 

'' May all your wishes be fulfilled in this New Year I 

Yours sincerely, 

ViVEKANANDA. 


XXV 

Los Angeles, 
Dec. 6. 1899. 

Dear M , 

Your sixth has arrived, but with it yet no change in 
my fortune. Wotild change be any good, do you think? 
Some people are made that way, to love being miserable. 
If I did not break my heart over people I was bom 
amongst, 1 would do it for somebody else. 1 am sure of 
that. This is the way of some, 1 am coming to see it. 
We are all after happiness, tme, but that some are only 
happy in being unhappy — queer, is it not? There is no 
harm in it either, except that happiness and unhappiness 
are both infection. IngersoU said once that if he were 
God, he would make health catching, instead of disease, 
little dreaming that health is quite as catching as disease, 
if not more I That is the only danger. No harm in the 
world in my being happy, in being miserable, but others 
must not catch it. This is the great fact. No sooner a 
prophet feels miserable for the state of man than he sours 
his face, beats his breast, and calls upon everyone to 
drink tartaric add, munch charcoal^ sit upon a dung-heap 
covered with ffshes and ^eak only in groans and tettrs 1 
— -I find they all have been wanting. . Yes, liney haye> 
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If you are really ready to take the world's burden, take it 
by all means. But do not let us hear your groans and 
curses. Do not frighten us with your sufferings, so that 
we come to feel we were better off with our own burdens. 
The man who really takes the burden blesses the world 
and goes his own way. He has not a word of condemna- 
tion, a word of criticism, not because there was no evil 
but that he has taken it on his own shoulders, willingly, 
voluntarily. It is the Saviour ^ho should ‘‘go his way 
rejoicing, and not the saved." 

This is the only light I have caught this morning. 
This is enough if it has come to live with me and 
permeate my life. 

Come ye that are heavily laden and lay all your 
burden on me, and then do whatever you like and be 
happy and forget that I ever existed. 

Ever with love. 

Your father, 
ViVEKANANDA. 


XXVI 

(Written to an American Lady-disciple) 

Perros Guirce, 
Bretagne. 

22nd September, 1900. 


The Mother's heart the hero s will. 
The softest flowers' sweetest feel ; 

The charm and force that ever sway 
The altar-fire's flaming play ; 

The strength that leads, in love obejrs. 
Par-reaching dreams and patient ways I 
Eternal Faith in Self, in all. 

The lifl^ divine in great, in small ; 
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AH tliese and mor6 tlian I (iould see, 

Tn-day may “MoAer” gprant to thee I 
Ever yotors vdth love and bleamnss, 

ViVEKANANDA. 
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